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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


We are glad to publish this doctorate degree thesis of 
Shree R. J. Soman. Shree Soman got his B.A. from the Gujarat 
Vidyapith in 1924, and since then he has been working in 
various constructive activities of the country. For the last some 
years he has been working in the Navajivan Trust. During 
his work here, he decided to undertake this studj^ of his interest 
and was permitted and encouraged by the Navajivan Trust in 
this his venture in useful and interesting study in Gandhian 
philosophy. Friends in the Labour movement, Ahmedabad. en- 
couraged him by their help. We are glad to note that 
Shree Soman was fortunate to get his Ph.D. in the subject. The 
Gujarat University kindly helped him with a handsome amount 
by way of grant to publish it. Industrial relations are an im- 
portant subject today. Shree Soman has tried to study it from 
the Gandhian standpoint. That way, we think, it is a first study 
of its kind, and may well be of interest not only to students 
but also to others in the field. We hope this will be a useful 
addition to Gandhian literature on the subject.^ 


12-10-’57 




TO 

THE REVERED IMEMORY 
OF 

MY FATHER 



^ WT ar: gH^RTf^ 11 

[One and the same be your resolve, and be your 
minds of one accord. United be the thoughts of all 
that all may happily agree. 

Tr. R. T. H. Griffith, Vol. II, p. 609.] 



FOREWORD 


The author of this book is not a Trade Unionist but is 
primarily a student and research scholar interested in the 
teachings of Gandhiji. He studied the subject with a view to 
place before the society Gandhiji’s thoughts in the matter of 
labour-capital relations. He has chosen to study the subject pro- 
bably because of the fact that the world does not know much 
about the pioneer activities of Gandhiji in the field of labour 
movement. Gandhiji is primarily known as a politician who has 
led the nation in carrying on a successful struggle for Indepen- 
dence on non-violent lines and as a saint and seer who has 
guided it in its worthy endeavour for social and spiritual 
regeneration ; but this phase of his life and work is not known 
to the same extent. 

Gandhiji had a broad and integrated outlook on life and 
therefore treated all its aspects as organic parts of one whole. 
In all walks of human activities he suggested values, which 
if adopted, would lead to the lessening of tension and conflict, 
and facilitate the establishment of harmony and goodwill for 
the wellbeing of all. He considered that the fundamental 
principles of Truth and Non-violence should prevail in all 
human activities and relations. In politics and economics as 
well as in social and religious matters he laid emphasis on the 
same basic ideas and advanced different modes and methods 
based on the same principles, to be adopted for the peaceful 
and satisfactory solution of all their various problems. His 
emphasis was on universal brotherhood and peace as the final 
aim of all human activities. Actuated by these high principles 
he advocated co-operation and harmonious relations between 
different sections and classes of society as against conflict and 
strife. He saw the evil that lay in concentration of wealth and 
power in the hands of a few, but he did not preach confiscation 
of wealth or liquidation of those in power or authority. For he 
knew that violence involves counter-violence and leads to 
greater enmity. He therefore preferred conversion of the rich and 
the powerful by a change of heart and urged them to behave 
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as trustees of the wealth and power thej^ had come to possess 
He hated ugly ostentation of wealth and its use for selfish 
enjoyment and advised the rich to use it for the welfare of the 
community. 

In 1918 there had arisen a serious labour dispute in the 
textile industry in Ahmedabad and Gandhiji’s sendees were 
requisitioned in the interest of peace, by the Collector, as also 
by the mill-owners and labour leaders, for a satisfactory solu- 
tion. After an unsuccessful attempt to get the matter settled 
b}’ arbitration Gandhiji himself examined the demands made by 
labour and, finding them to be j'ust, took up their cause and led 
their strike. Apprehensions of serious disturbances -were enter- 


tained in the city, but Gandhiji’s leadership and the discourses 
he gave to the workmen every evening had a wonderful effect 
on their minds, with the result that their behaviour proved 
most exemplary and the strike turned out to be perfectly peace- 
ful without a single incident of violence or disorder on the part 
of the strikers. The strike continued for several days. After 
about a fortnight signs of weakness were noticed amongst the 
ranks of labour and Gandhiji declared a fast to bring home to 
their minds the value of the pledge the}' had taken. The fast 
had a tremendous effect on the workers and helped them to 
close up their ranks and maintain their strength and morale. 
Though the fast was undertaken to show the workers their 
duty, it also influenced the mill-owners and facilitated an early 
settlement, the dispute having been referred to an umpire, who 
ultimately gave an award in terms of the workers’ demands. 


This eventful episode brought Gandhiji in direct and inti- 
mate contact with the working-class population and led, in due 
course, to the establishment of the Textile Labour Association, 
which has come to occupy an important place in the laboui 
movement of this country. Gandhiji looked upon this institu- 
tion, which was started and conducted directly under his gui- 
dance, as his laboratory for labour problems, and the results 
that have been obtained have proved very valuable for the 
labour, movement. The success that attended the efforts made 
by the organization for carrying on its activities on the m^ 
laid down by Gandhiji induced him later on to advise such 
Congress workers as were interested in labour activities o 
start an association, on an all-India basis for organizing an 
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conducting trade union activities in the countr}^ on the lines 
followed and developed in Ahmedabad. This is the genesis of 
the Indian National Trade Union Congress which has now 
come to be the largest national organization of labour in the 
country and has the privilege of representing Indian workers 
both in India and abroad. 

During the period of the above-mentioned strike and there- 
after, due to his close association with the Textile Labour 
Association at Ahmedabad, Gandhiji gave expression to his 
views on different aspects of labour movement and activities on 
the basis of the principles which,, to his mind, should govern 
the relations between capital and labour. The speeches that he 
delivered in the meetings of workers, the advice he offered to 
trade union workers, and the awards he gave as an arbitrator 
provide ample material for a proper study and understanding of 
his attitude and thoughts on the subject. 

Shree Soman deserves compliments for his careful study of 
this important phase of Gandhiji’s life and work. It will supph' 
valuable information about the guidance he gave in the conduct 
of labour activities. It will give an idea of the manner in which 
he sought to apply the principles of Truth and Non-violence in 
the efforts made to secure and safeguard the just rights and 
interests of workers. It will help to understand his plea for the 
recognition of the status of workers as co-partners in industrial 
concerns and his wise and far-sighted suggestion that both 
capital and labour should consider themselves and function as 
trustees of the interests of the community of consumers. The 
book forms a valuable addition to the available literature on 
labour movement in this countr}”^ and will serve as a useful 
guide to those who are engaged in this activity. 

It may not be irrelevant in this context to indicate a 
few important principles on which Gandhiji laid particular 
emphasis ; 

1. Workers should have a sound organization to look 
after and safeguard their just rights and interests. Mem- 
bers must pay their subscriptions regularly and maintain 
efficient office and staff. 

2. Trade unions should conduct their acthdties 
strictly in a non-violent manner and adopt onl}' such means 
as are consistent with Truth. 
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3. Workers should behave as responsible citizens and 

countr^ 


4. Workers should present only just demands and in 
a fair and truthful manner. They should refrain from over- 
stating their case or making exaggerated demands. 

5. All industrial disputes should be settled by mutual 
consultation, negotiations and arbitration. They should not 
resort to any direct action so long as they have not exhaus- 
ted all avenues of a peaceful settlement. They should how- ' 
ever be prepared to strike if the employer refuses arbitra- 
tion or does not carry out the award of the arbitrators. 

6. During a strike they must be completely non-vio- 
lent and peaceful. In times of stress they should not look 
to the public for material support but find alternative 
occupations for their livelihood. 

7. Unions should undertake activities which would 
result m an all-round development — ph 5 ^sical, mental, 
moral and political — of the workers and their families. 

8. Employers should give due recognition to unions 
working on these principles and allow them all necessary 
facilities for carrying on their activities in a satisfactorj’' 
manner. 

9. The industry should be run to satisfy the 
requirements of the community and those who invest 
money in it and those Avho work in it should both be 
considered co-partners in the industiy. 

10. A well-organized union will help the weak ^d 
unorganized w'orkers and rescue them from exploitation. 
The factory workers should also help the workers in the 
villages by purchasing them products and render such 
service as they, can to the poor and the afflicted. 

The vmiter has made an earnest effort to examine the 
working of the Textile Labour Association and the Indian 
National Trade Union Congress to indicate to some extent the 
practical application of the principles stated above. 

At a time when the Indian National Trade Union Congress 
is endeavouring to spread and popularize the above pnncip es 
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amongst the workers and their organizations, the publication 
of this book will be found very helpful. 

I was one of the referees to whom the thesis was sent for 
examination by the Gujarat Universit 3 \ I like the exposition 
and have great pleasure in commending the work to all who 
are interested in the subject, as a useful and important 
publication produced after careful stud}’’ and research. 

Ahmedabad, Khandubhai K. Desai 

14-ll-’57 
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modern Avorld is growing in many fields of 
life, including the industrial. According to Mahatma Gandhi 
the practice of truth and non-violence is the only way for its 
elimination. The present thesis is the result of my study of the 
potentialities of working through non-violence in the industrial 
sector. In other words, it is a study in the application of truth 
and non-violence for resolving industrial disputes. Incidental^ 
I have discussed also some forms of economy which, I feel, 
would be conducive to the creation and retention of peace in 
the field of industry. The day-to-day work of the Ahmedabad 
Textile Labour Association afforded me a rare help in this study. 

I am particular!}’- obliged to Shree Shankarlal Banker who 
took a personal interest in this book of mine. But for his assis- 
tance, the completion of this study in its present form would 
have been doubtful. I am deeply grateful to him for all this 
assistance. 

■ Shree Khandubhai Desai has kindly gone through the 
typescript and has made some valuable suggestions. The chapter 
on INTUC has been added at his suggestion. This he has done 
in spite of his arduous duties as the Minister for Labour in the 
Union Government. He has further obliged me by contributing 
a foreword when it is being published in a book form now. I am 
very much indebted to him for this help. 

I undertook this study for the doctorate degree of the 
Gujprat University, Ahmedabad. I am glad to sa}^ that it got 
the approval of the University for conferring on me the Ph.D. 
Principal S. V. Desai of the H. L. Commerce College, Ahmeda- 
bad, was my University Guide. Further, the Gujarat University 
permitted me. to publish it and helped me with a grant to meet 
the expenses of its publication. I am thankful to the Gujarat 
Lhiiversity and Principal Desai for their assistance. 

In the course of this study, which covered a few 1 

had naturally to pass through various personal difficulties. My 
elderly friends Shree M. P. Desai, Registrar of the Gujarat 

xii 
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Vidyapith, Ahmedabad, and Shree Jivanji D. Desai, Managing 
Trustee of the Navajivan Trust, Ahmedabad, assisted me on all 
these occasions and saw me right through, for which I am 
obliged to them. 

In the prosecution of my studies I had naturally to depend 
on many local libraries. The Librarians of the H. L. Commerce 
College, the Gujarat Vidyapith, the Navajivan Trust and the 
Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association gai'e me full co-opera- 
tion, which I acknoAvledge with thanks. 

Last but not the least come my young colleagues of the 
Navajivan Press office. Their woi’ds of cheer and ever-ready 
co-operation were always a source of great encouragement for 
me. I owe my special thanks to these young friends. 

R. J. SOMAN 

Gandhijaj’-anti Bay, 

2 - 10-1957 

Ahmedabad 
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THE SCIENCE 




CHAPTER 1 


THE PROBLEM OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Blessed are the Peacemakers: For thej- shall be called the 
children of God. 

— Matthew, 5:9 

Industrial Relations Defined 

With the development and expansion of industrial enter- 
prise, the management of human labour has begun to claim 
more attention during the last two decades than it had formerly 
done. It is quite likel}'- that this claim is due to the growing 
democratic spirit of the labouring population which made it 
vocal and even aggressive as also to the realization by the 
management of the necessity of co-operation of human labour 
for the success of the enterprise. In response to this claim, the 
industrialists began to give inci-easing attention to their rela- 
tions with labour. Consequently, they are ti'ying to come to a 
new way of evaluating, managing and guiding the labour force 
with a view to enlist maximum co-operation. This has naturally 
compelled a partial self-introspection on the part of the 
capitalists also. In this way, the re-examination of the place of 
labour in the industrial field and the consequent self-analysis 
on the part of the capitalists brought about a new valuation of 
the relations of employers and employees. This new develop- 
ment is known as the science of industrial relations. 

A formal definition of industrial relations can be given as 
follows; 

Industrial reiationsliip is the composite result of the attitudes and 
approaches of the employers and employees towards each other with 
regard to the planning, supervision, direction and co-ordination of the 
activities of an organization with a minimum of human olTort and fric- 
tion, with an animating spirit of co-operation, and with proper regard 
for the genuine wellljeing of all the memlters of the organization.* 

The Complexity of the Problem 

An industrial corporation is a complex affair involving not 
only management and labour force, but machinery also with 

* Tead & Metcalf, Personnel Administration, p. 2. 

3 
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its tremendous power of manufacture as well as the production 
of goods and their sales. This complexity gives rise to mal- 
adjustments which are generally present in the relations of 
workers to their particular jobs, to their fellow-workers and 
to their employment conditions. The pronounced domination 
of machinery over the live human element creates a subtle and 
constant problem. The cumulative effect of such maladjust- 
ments is invariabl}’’ reflected in the loss of goodwill between 
management and working-men which, in turn, yields such un- 
desirable I’esults as diminish efficiency and increase unrest 
among the workers. 

This discontent in industry engenders tension between 
employers and employed and adversely affects industrial rela- 
tions. If this tension is not attended to and is not eliminated in 
time, it develops into disputes known as “industrial disputes’^ 

Industrial Relations as Part of Human Relationship 

Industrial relations should be taken as a part and parcel 
of the human relationship at large and not as something extra- 
neous to it. They must be regarded as the natural concomitant 
of the industrial life of a society. History has shown that a man, 
a gregarious animal, is marching from a simple to gradually 
more corporate and integrated life. This eternal march of man 
has taught him various relationships. First of all, he has learnt 
the duties of companionship. After a certain passage of time, 
intricate family and neighbourl}’^ relations might have claimed 
his attention. Soon enough, on the economic side, he was made 
to attend to his duties towards his master, and on the civic side, 
he had to fulfil his duties towards the State. In the development 
of this aggregate relationship, one fact becomes patently clear, 
which is this that in this eternal evolution of his personality, 
man is always the master of the situation and has evolved a 
formula for every relationship on peaceful lines-f The indus- 
trial relationship is one of the many stages of his march and 
though it seems for the time being to have been disturbed, it 
is bound to flower at no distant date into peaceful co-opeiation. 

^ t Cf. “All through his history, man has been pulled in different directmns 
by his inheritance of two sets of primitive but opposed qualities, the qualities 
of the solitary hunter, and the qualities of the social animal. . .which set... 
has the great'survival value? Clearl 3 -, the second.”— load, C.E.M., Why War., 
p. 75. 
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The Main Bone of Contention 

H. S. Kirkaldy, while tracing the source of industrial dis- 
putes, says; “The problems of industrial relations arise with 
and from the divorce of the worker from the ownership of the 
instruments and materials of production.'’! The question 
naturally arises; Why is the worker so divorced from the owner- 
ship? The answer is that the ownership of the instruments and 
materials of production in an industiw means possession of 
wealth-creating machinery. We give below a couple of sample.? 
by way of illustrations; 

I. A new automatic plant for making automobile frames 
is 600 feet long and 212 feet wide. It takes an hour and fifty 
minutes to complete a frame and ninety per cent of the time the 
units are moving on conveyors. The plant operates day and 
night, seven days a week, and can only pay its way if the out- 
put reaches 75,000 frames yearly. No human hands are needed 
in the actual working process. 

2. Till 1924, 500 men and 1000 oxen were needed to 
plough 1000 acres. But during the year, tractors came in and 
only 10 men could do the above work, thus displacing 490 men 
and 1000 oxen. 

Naturally enough, the huge production brings huge profits 
in its turn and a greater part of them usually goes to the 
industrialists. The woi'king-men who can be called the human 
producers of the profits rarely get what they regard as their due 
shares;! in other words, what they get is considered by them 
as falling below their expectations. They, therefore, naturally 
feel that the industrialists’ profits should be restricted. 

As a matter of fact there should not be a conflict between 
the legitimate interests of the employers and those of the 
employees. As Gandhiji has said, “I do not think there need be 
any clash between capital and labour. Each is dependent on the 
other. ... In my opinion the mill-hands are as much the 

t Kirkaldy, H. S., The Spirit of Indiislrial Rclntions, p. 5, 

§ Cl. "Unless we rule the machine and make it the instrument for the 
attainment of a democratic and humanitarian culture, all efforts will more 
and more centre on making men only efficient cogs of their machino.s and 
on allowing our economy to run on, oblivious of the needs and wants of the 
people.” — Cooke & Murray, Organized Labour and Production, p. 35. 
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proprietors of their mills as the shareholders.”* But the desire 
for their respective shares in the profits on the part of both the 
tension which adversely affects industrial 
lelations Though, therefore, there are other causes also ot 
industiial disputes such as bonus, leave, hours of work etc the 
questions of personnel and wages form the chief causes' The 
following table will speak for itself; 


Classification of Disputes by Demands 



1952 

1 1953 

Demand 

No, of 
Disputes 

Percentage 

to 

Total 

No. of 
Disputes 

Percentage 

to 

Total 

Wages & Allowances 

283 

1 29.4 

201 

j 26.0 

Bonus 

94 

9.8 

1 

9.9 

Personnel 

326 

1 

33.8 

i i 

1 35.8 

Leave & hours of 
Work 

72 1 

mm 

35 

4.5 

Others 

158 1 

lb.4 

HU 

18.4 

Not known 



■■ 

5.4 

Total 

963 

100.0 

IB 

100.011 


Avoidance of Respective Responsibilities 

It must be borne in mind that each of the parties has quite 
natural^ its own interest in the industry, call it profits or wages 
as the case may" be. Normally speaking, both profits and wages 
have certain limitations determined by tradition, custom and 
precedence. For instance, a factory-owner moving in a car and 
factoiy-men walking on foot to and from their factory is not 
regarded as unusual. These limitations are generally accepted 
as normal by the community at large and are hardly'’ resented 
by labour. Even enlightened profit motive should rnake the 
employer try to make his workers contented; but the distempei 


* Young India, 4-8-’27. 

51 The Indian Labour Year Book, 1953-54, p. 160. 
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sets in. only when the profit motive alone takes full possession 
of the industrialist and makes him oblivious of his duties to- 
wards his labour population. He then becomes averse to any 
change and to. any improvement in the economic status of hi's 
workers. He develops persistent opposition to all the forms of 
progressii^e labour legislation and thus becomes an unrelenting 
enemy of labour combinations and trade unionism. His pride 
and prejudice, his hatred and intrigue, his cruelty and 
vulgarity, create an almost unbridgeable gulf between him and 
his workers. Also he is preoccupied more with his machinery' 
and technical problems of production and distribution and he 
woefully neglects the human factor in industry and commerce.! 
Very often the conditions of employment are unsatisfactory, 
the working hours are long and there is absence of an equitable 
relation between work and pay. The employer is ever negli- 
gent of the machinery for the peaceful adjustment of grievan- 
ces. Naturally, therefore, the worker is ever nen^ous over the 
insecurity of his job. 

This does not at all mean that the responsibility for the 
creation of this tension,, not infrequently bursting forth in 
strikes and even in riots, rests wholly with the employers. The 
working-men also Have their share in the responsibility. 
They, their leaders and even the humanitarians are generally 
inclined to blame the employers for such conflicts. They become 
sensitive to circumstantial fluctuations and tend to magnify the 
minor incidents into grave issues. For all the ills existing in the 
industry and in business, they attribute to the employers sordid 
motives of selfishness and exploitation. Not infrequently, the 
workers surrender to corrupt and emotional leadership which 
is either unwilling and unable or both to think in terms of nor- 
mal situations or mutual interests. This is the reason why it is 
not always easy to fix the responsibility for a particular 
development on one party or the other. 

Constituent Problems 

The real problems of personal relations pertain to the 
administration of the labour force. They revolve around the 

t Cf. “Constant and rapid cliange in industrial processes has deprived 
vorkers of long, continuing, constant working relationships through wiiich 
effective communication and collaboration were secured." — Gregg, R. B., 
Which Way Lies Hopei, p. 29. 
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selection, placement and maintenance of the working-men as 
also about the ways and means of sharing certain phases of 
managerial control with employees. “Industrial unrest is merely 
the manifestation of maladjustments which obtain in the intri- 
cate relations of men to jobs, of management to men and of 
both to the broader aspects of our economic and political sys- 
tems.”? The constructive function of personnel administration 
is to devise effective wa3^s and means of maintaining unity and 
balance in all employment relationships. 

Sometimes, there are difficulties which arise in connection 
with the selection and placement of the labouring force. Even 
if the sources of labour supply are satisfactorj’-, stability and 
efficienc}’' of the working people may be adversely affected 
because proper technique of selection and placement is lacking. 
This is very often due to the absence of job anabasis and job 
description which frequently contributes to such maladjust- 
ments as excessive labour turnover, dissatisfaction and 
incompetence. It must be remembered that industrial peace, 
goodwill and efficiency which are the objectives of intelligent 
personnel administration, invariably begin with proper recruit- 
ment, selection and placement. 

But it must not be supposed that if the three, viz., recruit- 
ment, selection and placement, are properly adjusted, the 
wheel of industrial relationship will revolve uninterruptedly. 
Labour management is a live affair connected with the sensi- 
tive and subtle souls whose inner complex working is beyond 
the ken of human eye. Briefly put, it means the development of 
wa3'^s and means as also of policies and methods of keeping 
empl03’-ees contented, efficient and lo3’al. 

The diverse problems of labour maintenance may be 
counted. They^ wmuld go to show the complexity of an industrial 
organization. One set of these problems appear in excessive 
turnoAmr and mobility of personnel and in the abnoriM 
absenteeism, tardiness and lack of interest in the jobs or in t e 
corpoi'ation. The second set arises in connection with transfers, 
promotions, dismissals, wages and financial incentives. Tie 
third set is in connection with inefficiency and unrest and are 
due to inadequate facilities for the training of employees. The 

^Vatkins & Dodd, The Management of Labour Relations, p. 6- 
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fourth set concerns the existence of bad emplojunent condi- 
tions which adversely affect the health of the workers or expose 
them to physical risks. Excessive hours of work, irregularit}- of 
employment and the absence of economic security also create 
undesirable conditions. The fifth set of problems arise over the 
demand of the working people for the establishment of collec- 
tive bargaining or for joint control of the industry'. The growth 
of political democracy and the attendant elevation of the 
status of the wage-earner have made him regard collective 
bargaining as an indispensable and even rightful condition of 
the very existence of the industr3L 

Attitudes and Approaches 

A solution of these difficult problems necessarily depends 
upon the basic attitudes Avith which the parties approach the 
problems. If employers or employees or both approach the diffi- 
culty with indifference, antagonism and with prepossessed 
minds, the settlement is impossible. It does not matter at all 
even if they are motivated by economic self-interest. All legiti- 
mate interests must necessarily have a place in any settlement. 
The dispute comes only when they encroach upon each other's 
bounds. Thej' must approach the questions with a scientific 
mind, that is, with an objective mind. The atmosphere should 
be cleared of all emotionalism, bookish theories or airy ideo- 
logies; and the problems in hand should be thought over in 
terms of cause and effect. There should be a rational analysis of 
the conditions and forces which produce friction, distrust, 
suspicion, enmity and conflict betiveen the parties, and then, 
there should also be a determination to apply what appears to 
be the most promising and appropriate remedy. 

Frequently, the employers are so patheticall}' antiquated 
in their thinking that they fail to understand how working-men 
can dare demand anything of them — their masters — as a matter 
of right when everything they are supposed to need for their 
existence is so kindty provided to them! This smugness is tiie 
result of traditional individualism and obscurantism which is 
the product of the laissez-faire philosophy. Such employer.s 
have a pathetic belief in their inalienable privileges and prero- 
gatives and in their right to subjugate the employees. They fear 
democratizing tendencies and movements of the modern times 
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and stoutly oppose the projection of trade unionism into indus 
trial relations. They even go to the extent of checkmating 
governmental efforts for the settlement of disputes. The 
workers and their leaders also not infrequently assume an un- 
helpful attitude. They harangue on the doctrines of exploiting 
capitalism, class-struggle and revolution. This emotional and 
utterly unbalanced approach render them unfit to take an 
objective and rational view of the disputes and of the possible 
adjustments. 

It would seem a little funn}'-, though none the less true, that 
both the emplojmrs and the employees, by their long associa- 
tion, assimilate, even though unconsciousl}'" and may be even 
unwillingly, the drab monoton}'- of the machines. They gradu- 
all}'- shed their capacity to adjust themselves to varying 
circumstances. They fail to understand why there should not 
be a cure-all nostrum for all the ills of the industiy. Labour 
problem is “a composite of constantly varjung grievances each 
as different from its predecessor, as it is likely to be from its 
successor.”§ Both must know that “until the spirit of partner- 
ship becomes the spirit of industrial relations, conflict as to the 
dii’-ersion of the existing product of the industry obscures the 
need for co-operation towards greater productivity.”* 

Fundamental Postulates 

Before we proceed to treat the industrial relations in all its^ 
ramifications, it is necessary for us to assume certain funda- 
mental postulates on which we can base our treatment. They 
are so obvious and indisputable that they can be treated almost 
as industx’ial axioms. 

(A) REJECTION OF THE COMMODITY CONCEPT OF LABOUR 

The term ‘labour’ is only a convenient word referring to a 
multiplicity of human beings who possess minds, personalities, 
self-respect, a desire of improvement, who hold membership 
in a civilized community, and have numerous other attributes 
which preclude their identification with inanimate, mateiial 
commodities.f The management of industry, therefore, is 
essentially a management of persons in relation to materials, 

§ Watkins & Dodd, The Management of Labour Relations, p. 11. 

* Kirkaldy, H. S., The Spirit of Industrial Relations, p. 6. 

t Ibid., p.'lS. Also Cf. Cole, G. D. H., The Meaning of Marxism, p. 228. 
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machinery, equipment, processes, jobs and the whole enter- 
prise. The management of human relations, therefore, is more 
difficult than that of mechanical factors. “Labour is not a 
commodity,” declares the Philadelphia Charter.? Labour is not 
a passive object but is an active and live soul, which conti- 
nuously acts and reacts in order to satisfy its natural desire for 
new comforts, new pleasures and improved standards of living 
which education and acquisitive industiy bring to its attention. 
The working-men are as capable of resentment and resistance 
as of love and co-operation. The human equation, therefore, 
involves the relation of the workers to their work, to their imme- 
diate supervisors, to their company, to their community, and 
in turn, the relation of all these factors to the workers them- 
selves. In a democratic community, labourers are endowed with 
a large number of rights, privileges and opportunities which 
they expect the employers to recognize and respect. 

(B) RECOGNITION OF PROFIT MOTUTS 

Ours is basically an acquisitive society. The chief motive 
force of our economic activity, initiative, enterprise, ingenuity 
and ambition is the acquisition of money, call it profit or wage, 
as the case may be. Thus wealth becomes the raison d’etre of 
the economic activity which must be recognized. 

In these da3'S of ideological confusion, it is sometimes 
contended that a majority of labour disputes arises owing to 
the reluctance of the employers to increase the wages of the 
emplo3'^ees. This argument leads to the hast3'^ conclusion that the 
onty way to eliminate a great part of labour disputes is to abo- 
lish the profit motive. The abolition of profit motive is un- 
doubtedly the ideal condition. But looking to the normal human 
nature, allowance must be made, and profit motive should be 
restricted in subordination to the service motive. Of course, in 
the industrial relations as the3' are envisaged in this thesis, 
profit motive has been assumed as operative. 

(C) NECESSITY OP CO-ORDINATION BETWEEN MECHANICAL AND 

HUMAN FACTORS 

It is not alwa3'S realized that the basic function of an indus- 
tiy is to produce and suppb’' commodities to the communitv. 

t Quoted in Labour and Factory Legislation in /nrffn, by Trivedi, H. M.. 
p. xxxvi. 
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upon both of Which its welfare and advance depend. The sus- 
tained flow of goods in required quantity is possible only in 
conditions where working population is in a position to work 
hajipity, normally and successfulty. In the absence of balance 
beUveen the demand and supply, industry suffers dislocation 
which disturbs the even channel of industrial relations. The 
co-ordination; therefore, between these two main factors is a 
necessity for the smooth working of the industry. 

(D) PO.SSIBILITT OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 

REIiATIONS 

The science of personnel management is at pains to teach 
both the industrialist and the workers that their interests, when 
they are viewed broadly and socially, are not only not con- 
flicting but are identical. The emplo3'^er has not alwa3’’s realized 
that an intelligent and humanized administration of emplo3-- 
ment relations is an indispensable factor of an3'- economical and 
efficient enterprise. 

But the S3mthesis of these two seemingl3' contradicting 
interests is possible onty when rational principles and methods 
of procedure are adopted in the management of human rela- 
tions. It is only with “the perfection of the sciences of philo- 
sophy, ps3’-cholog3' and economics that the elements of a 
science of personnel management can be constructed. ”§ Scienti- 
fic management of industrial relations can have meaning and 
significance onl3'’ in so far as it adheres to the h3q)0thesis that 
the substitution of industrial co-operation for industrial conflict 
vdll yield greater net returns for both capital and labour. 

Desires of Parties to Industry 

The analvsis of the problem of industrial relations would 
indeed be incomplete -without taking into consideration the 
normal desmes or expectations of the four parties to the industi3'' 
which are the emplo3'ers, the emplo3'’ees, the community and 
the government. 

The employers desire the greatest possible output at i.he 
least possible cost as also the recognition of and respect for theii 
traditional rights and powers in the organization and manage- 
ment of their industries. They want freedom to develop new 
ideas, new processes 'and new equipment without interference 
§ Watkins & Dodd, The Management of Labour Relations, p. lo. 
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from either labour unions or governments. They desire sus- 
tained growth of their industries and profits and unreseri'ed co- 
operation of employees. This may seem to be a statement of 
expectations of conservative employers. It may be so. But it is 
clear and unambiguous and it is necessar%' for a true consi- 
deration of industrial relations. 

The average worker desires above all economic security 
which includes freedom from fear of unemployment. He wants 
a steady job at good wages which would assure him reasonable 
provision in times of illness, old age and accident and would 
be a measure of economic protection for his family after his 
death. Closely related to this matter of economic security is his 
desire for physical security, protection against physical injury, 
occupational diseases and accidental death. He wants a conge- 
nial and happy atmosphere for his work. He also wishes to have 
an opportunity to impose himself upon his job, to develop some- 
thing of his creative ability, and to have something to say about 
and enjoy the work. Lastly, he wants to have some sort of 
representation in the council of industrj', for which he wants to 
have the right to select his own representatives for joint 
conferences with the management, concerning vital matters as 
wages, hours and conditions of employment and dismissals. 

The community wants commodities of good quality at the 
lowest possible price and with peace in industry. It hardly ever 
bothers itself with the equities or inequities of particular cases, 
even though it disapproves of dire injustice done to the labouring 
party. The government wants the two industrial parties to work 
harmoniously together for greater production without jeo- 
pardizing each other’s interests, and the interests of the consu- 
mers. Greater production would bring in gi-eater profits for the 
first two parties, greater revenue to the government, and 
cheaper prices to the consumers. Thus indusUy is a quadri- 
partite affair and all the four parties stand to gain if the indus- 
try would work smoothly and peacefully. 

Non-violence, Basis of Industrial Relations 

Mahatma Gandhi experimented on non-violence and dis- 
covered its implications in various departments of life. “I plead 
for non-violence and yet more non-violence.” he had declared 
once, and added, “I do so not without knowledge but with sixty 
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years’ exiierience behind me.’- Industrial organization L= one 
such department, in which, he pleaded, the operation of non- 
violence would bring about results beneficial to all the partis 
concerned. An attempt has been made in the following pages 
to develop the concept of industrial relations on the basis of 
jMahatma Gandhi’s non-violence. 


chapter II 

fundajMental concepts 

Since God per\'ades every fibre of my being and of all of you, I 
derive from it the doctrine of equality of all creatures on earth and 
it should satisfy the craN-ings of all philosophical Communists-t 

— ^Mahatma Gandhi 

Basis of Truth and Non-violence 

Gandhiji’s philosophy is composed of two distinct elements, 
the religious substratum and the social action.! The religious 
substratum or basis was truth and non-violence. He tried lo 
project these two ideals in all his activities, irrespective of the 
nature of the fields in which he worked. In other words, whe- 
ther he worked for the emancipation of the countiy, or for the 
uplift of the women or the Harijans or the labourers or for- the 
resuscitation of the villages, he evolved his specific programme 
of work from these two basic ideals. His speculations on God, 
truth and humanit}’ knew no barriers in terms of time or space. 
He once declared, “I veiy much like this doctrine of the mam'- 
ness of realit}' ( ) I want to take the whole world 

in the embrace of ra}’’ love.”§ 

This utter absence of 3113^ conceptual barrier or limitation 
in Gandhiji’s thinking has been reflected in his political, reli- 
gious, social, industrial or economic ideas and acthdties. Thus 
there was a happ3' common hnk running in all that he thought, 
said and did. This is the reason why his spiritual or non-violent 

* Uarijan, 24-2-4G. 
t Harijan, 30-l-’37. 

i “The religious substratum is vast and firm and the social action... 
lie (Gandhiji) constructs von these universal bases b 3 ' adapting the same to 
the actual circumstances and to the opuuons of the country. ^RoUand, 
Romain, Mahatma Gandhi, p. 17. 

5 Young India, 21-l-’26. 
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democracy in politics, equitableness in economics, “manyness of 
reality” in religion, equality in social ethics, and peace and 
trusteeship in industrial relations have the same ring of spiri- 
tuality. There is an inter-connection between our metaphysical 
beliefs and political, economic, social, and other beliefs.* * * § There 
is a common fount located in the spirit of man from which 
emerge all his ideas and actions. This is the reason why 
Gandhiji’s life could become the varied expression of the diffe- 
rent facets of the ideals of truth and non-violence. 

Gandhiji’s Leadership 

Gandhiji was not only a political leader of India, but was 
also its social and religious leader. The main motif, however, 
of his various activities was purely religious. He once accom- 
panied a political deputation which waited on the late 
Mr. Montagu in 191G. “How have you, a social reformer.” the 
latter exclaimed, “found your way into this crowd?” Gandhiji’s 
reply was characteristic. He said that it was only an extension 
of his social activity and that he could not be leading a religious 
life unless he had identified himself with the whole of mankind 
which he could not do unless he took part in politics.! He 
took to politics because he saw that politics “encircled India like 
the coil of a snake from which one could not get out, no matter 
how much one tried.”! When he saw that to a certain extent 
even his social work would be impossible without the help of 
political work, he took to the latter.§ He was “impatient him- 
self to attain Moksha in that veiy existence. His patriotism was 
for him a stage in his journey to the land of eternal freedom. 
For him, there was no politics devoid of religion.’T This con- 
ceptual unit}’^ of outlook on life is the kernel of Gandhiji’s 
thought. 


* Cf. “It is in the light of our belief about the ultimate nature of reality 
that we formulate our conceptions of right and wrong; and it is in the light 
of our conception of right and wrong that we frame our conduct, not only In 
the relations of private life, but also in the sphere of politic.^ and economics. 
So, far from being irrelevant, our metaphysical beliefs are the finally deter- 
mining factors in all our actions.” — Huxley, Aldous, Ends and Menus, p. 10, 

I Harijan, 24-12-'38. 

J Young India, 12-5-’20. 

§ Young India, G-S-’31. 

15 Yottng India, 3-4-'24. 
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Vaishnavite Tradition 

But his religiousness was typical and was the outcome of 
his rich Vaishnavite tradition. His mother was deeply religious 
and would take the “hardest vows and keep them without 
flinching”.! The outstanding impression that she had left on 
Gandhiji’s memoiy was that of saintliness. The reading of the 
Tulasidas’s Ramayana before his ailing father had left an 
abiding influence upon his mind. The seed of repeating Rama- 
nama sown by his nurse Rambha during his childhood deve- 
loped later on into an infallible spiritual remedy for Gandhiji. 
As he grew up, he studied Vedas, Upanishads, Ramayana and 
Mahabharata, mostly in translations. He read profusely also about 
other religions as well as the devotional literature of Indian 
and western saints. In both his Ashrams of Sabarmati and Seva- 
gram and later wherever he went and stayed, the recitation of 
Geeta and of the devotional songs was a regular feature of the 
morning and evening prayers. Thus the seedling of a rich reli- 
gious tradition inherited by Gandhiji developed later on into a 
mighty banian tree,i -which offered not only to the people of 
India but also to those of the world at large, rich fruits 
bestowing spiritual health and peace. 

The Indian Trinity comprises of three Gods: Brahma, the 
God of Creation; Vishnu, of Preservation; and Shiva, of Destruc- 
tion. The Vishnu is regarded as the Sustainer of the world. Him- 
self wedded to the goddess of wealth and endowed with nume- 
rous weapons to defend his charge against any possible adver- 
sarj’-, Vishnu, in Indian mythology has been depicted as an 
unfailing friend of the poor and the forlorn. The Indian historj’- 
presents a long line of V aishnava saints i.e. devotees of Vishnu, 
who have always propounded complete submission to God and 
equality of all religions, classes and creeds. Faith in the Divine 
incarnation and guidance, faith in the worship of idols and sym- 
bols, and faith in the infallibility of Tapashcharya i.e. voluntary 
suffering and self-purification was the quintessence of theii 
message. Nurtured on this rich variegated Vaishnavite culture 
of India, it was no wonder that Gandhiji was able to declare. 

t Gandhi, M. K., An Axitobiography, p. 13. 

J “Which (mustard seed) indeed is the least of all seeds, but when it is 
grown, it is the greatest among the herbs and becometh a tree so *^hat the 
birds of the air come and lodge in the branches thereof.” — ^Matthew, 13-o2. 
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“I claim to be full to overflowing with the spirit of India, un- 
defiled. ”§ “God has blessed me with the mission to place non- 
violence before the nation for adoption.”* “I am not a visionary. 
I claim to be a practical idealist. The religion of non-violence is 
not meant merely for the Rishis and saints. It is meant for the 
common people as well.”t Thus Gandhiji had imbibed a rich 
and dynamic religious tradition coupled with a shrewd political 
sense which he inherited from his father. This made him a 
successful politician as also a social, and religious leader of 
India. 

We shall now examine only those of his religious beliefs 
which concern specially his advocacy of the cause of the have- 
nots including labour. 

Religion of Social Service 

According to Gandhiji, “there is no religion higher than 
truth and righteousness.”i: It was not the Hindu religion he 
meant which he certainly prized above all other religions but 
the Religion which transcended Hinduism. “It is the pei’manent 
element in human nature %vhich counts no cost too great in 
order to find full expression and which leaves the soul utterly 
restless until it has found itself, known its Maker and appre- 
ciated the true correspondence between the Maker and itself. ”§ 

True religion and true morality “are inseparably bound up 
with each other”.* Gandhiji favoured rejection of any religious 
doctrine which did not appeal to reason and was in conflict with 
morality.! His exposition of morality is worthy of note. Ac- 
cording to him, “our desires and motives may be divided into 
two classes; selfish and unselfish. All selfish desires are im- 
moral, while the desire to improve ourselves for the sake of 
doing good to others is truly moral.” The highest moral law is 
that “we should unremittingly work for the good of mankind”. 
Thus religion, according to him, is predominantly a religion of 

§ Young India, 15-9-'27. 

“ Harijan, 30-9-’39. 

■f Young India, ll-8-’20. 

i Gandhi, M. K., Ethical Heligion, p. 49. 

§ Young India, 12-5-’20. 

» Gandhi, M. K., Ethical Religion, p. 49. 

t Young India, 21-7-’20. 

P.R.-2 
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social service.! Gandhiji’s emphasis on social service as the 
most important expression of a religious life, represents a 
development of Hinduism. He should be regarded as one of 
those great prophets who freed Hinduism from the fossilization 
which it had developed and he gave.it a reorientation in terms 
of modern needs. “A true Vaishnava” a line of Gandhiji’s favou- 
rite song so runs, “is he -who S 3 ^mpathizes with the suffering of 
the unfortunate, and works to alleviate it.” “My countrymen” 
he once wrote, “are my nearest neighbours. They have become 
so helpless, so resourceless, so inert that I must concentrate my- 
self on serving them. If I could persuade m3'self that I should 
find God in a Himalayan cave, I should proceed there imme- 
diately. But I know that I cannot find Him apart from 
humanity. ”§ 

The generalit3'’ of people seem to believe that religion con- 
cerns itself mainly mth otherworldliness and that it does not 
bother about the present world. Gandhiji emphatically repu- 
diated such belief by saying, “Religion which takes no account 
of practical affairs and does not help to solve them, is no 
religion.”* If any action of his, he had said in another place, 
which was claimed to be spiritual, was proved to be unpractical, 
it must be pronounced to be a failure. f Religion is meant to 
bring heaven upon earth, and should not be limited to “cave- 
dwellers and for acquiring merit for a favoured position in the 
other world. All virtue ceases to have use if it serves no 
purpose in every walk of life.”? 

Equality of Religions 

History records that when prophets are let loose on our 
planet, as Emerson had said, mighty movements have occurred. 
The emei’gence of Buddha, Jesus Clirist, Mohammad or 


^ TTRqra; ^>^5^ ft i < — ^*TfnTHtr. 

(I tell you that great secret: There is no religion higher 

§ Harijan, 29-8-’36. 

* Young India, 7-5-'25. 

^ Hanjan, l-7-’39. 
t Harijan, 26-7-’42. 
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Shankaracharya was a signal of great revolutions. Are we our- 
selves not witnesses of the great trials and tribulations which 
our motherland passed through under the leadership of 
Gandhiji? It is seen, however, that after a certain time, the 
enthusiasm of the people languishes, the spirit is forgotten and 
the letter is emphasized. 

Gandhiji had a radical solution for this impasse. “Reli- 
gions are different roads converging to the same point,” he 
stated in Hind Swaraj and asked, “WTiat does it matter that we 
take different roads so long as we reach the same goal? In rea- 
lity, there are as many religions as there are individuals.”§ “We 
are imperfect ourselves and the religion as conceived by us must 
also he imperfect.”* The religion of our conception, therefore, 
“should always be subject to a process of evolution and reinter- 
pretation”.t This is the only way in which progress towards 
Truth is assured. We must be quite alive to the defects of our 
own faith which we must try to remove. “Looking at all reli- 
gions with an equal eye, we would not only not hesitate, but 
would think it our dut}" to blend into our faith every acceptable 
feature of other faiths.”! Thus Gandhiji’s conception of religion 
is predominantly dynamic. “My aim,” he once declared, "is not 
to be consistent with my previous statements on a given ques- 
tion, but to be consistent with truth as it may present itself to 
me at a given moment. The result has been that I have grown 
from truth to truth. ”§ 

Faith and Prayer 

The realization of such a growing religion is possible only 
through faith and prayer. “Fullest life is impossible without 
an immovable belief in a Living Law in obedience to which the 
whole universe moves.”* “Faith cannot be developed except 
through prayer.”t In other words, “it can only grow from 
within. Nothing great in this world was ever accomplished 


§ pp. 24-23. 

Gandhi, M. IC., From Yeravda Mandir, p. 55. 
t Ibid., p. 55. 

J Ibid. 

§ Harijan, 30-9-39. 

- Harijan, 25-4-’36. 
t Harijan, 28-l-’39. 
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Without a living faith ”i In great causes, it is not the number 
but the quality of fighters which counts. All great prophets 
had a living faith in themselves and their God, and believing as 
they did that God was on their side, they never felt lonely.”§ 
God is the help of the helpless and uplifter of the downtrodden. 
But “He tries you through and through. And when you find that 
your faith is failing, or your body is failing you, and you are 
sinking. He comes to 3mur assistance.”* Gandhiji equated his 
own faith in God with creative experience, and added that, “it 
might perhaps he more correct to say that he had no word’ for 
characterizing his belief in God.”t Faith is dynamic and “has 
to be lived and then it becomes self-propagating”.i Faith is also 
creative and then is known as “creative experience”.§ He has 
described in detail in one of his conversations with Dr. Mott* 
ho-^v in moments of greatest darkness he had been able to 
receive definite guidance from God.f 

To him prayer “is the very soul and essence of religion”.! 
It is not "asking, but is longing of the soul. It is daily admission 
of one’s weakness”. § To him, praAmr is not an act of passivity. 
It is “a heart search. It is a reminder to ourselves that we are 
helpless wdthout His support — Prajmr is a call to humility, 
self-purification, and to in-ward search.”* 

God 

Gandhiji’s conception of God is not abstruse. To him, God 
is Truth and Lo^^e. He is ethics and morality and fearlessness.f 
“There is an inde finable Mj’-sterious Power that pervades every'- 

t Harijan, 9-10-’37. 

§ Young India, 10-10-’29. 

* Gandhi, M. K., Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 1069. 

t An Autobiography, n. 34, 

t Young India, 20-10-’27. 

§ In Prashhopanishad, Faith is described as having emerged from soul. 
Faith is, therefore, creative. 

R- UiHId; II I 

(He created Soul, from Soul, Faith.) 64. 

* Harijan, 10-12-’38. 

t Ibid. 

J Young India, 23-l-’30. 

§ Ibid. 

* Harijan, S-6-’35. 

i Young India, 5-3-'25. 
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thing,” he once stated. “I feel it though I do not see it. It is this 
Unseen Power that makes itself felt and yet defies proof. For 
many years, Gandhiji used to believe that God is Truth but as 
truth varied as persons advocating them varied, and yet all are 
parts of Truth, he came to the conclusion that Truth is God.§ 
Gandhiji himself did not believe in a personal God but stated 
that “He is a personal God to those who need His touch.'. . .He 
is the greatest democrat the world knows. He is the greatest 
tyrant ever known. We are not, He alone is.’”^ This conception 
of God comes very near to the one held by the majority 
of the masses. Gandhiji did not himself believe in worship of the 
Divine through idols and symbols. But he did not ridicule it 
for that reason. He instinctively knew the mass mind. He 
thought that “idol worship was part of human nature”,t because 
humanity hankers after symbols and idols. He saw “nothing 
wrong in the conception of incarnation”. Because “it takes no- 
thing from the God’s greatness and there is no violence done to 
Truth.”? 

Service of Humanity 

Man’s ultimate aim is the realization of God who is em- 
bodied in the creation. Therefore, the “service of God becomes 
the service of humanity.”! In other words, the “immediate 
service of all human beings becomes the necessary part of the 
endeavour.”"' Man is a part and parcel of the whole and he can- 
not find God apart from the rest of humanity. Gandhiji was so 
emphatic on the service of the community as a necessary part 
of his worship of God that he once declared that “man became 
great exactly in the degree in which he worked for the welfare 
of his fellowmen.”t He wrote in another place: “I recognize no 
God except the God that is to be found in the hearts of the dumb 
millions. . .and I worship the God that is Truth, or Truth which 
is God through the service of these millions.”+ 

} Young India, ll-10-’28. 

§ Young India, 31-12-’31. 

* Young India, 5-3-’25. 

t Young India, 6-10-’21. 

t Young India, 6-8-'31. 

§ Harijan, 29-8-’36. 

* Ibid. 

t Gandhi, M. K., Ethical Religion, p. 56. 

t Harijan, ll-3-’39. 
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But a life of service should be coupled with the spirit of humi- 
lity. “A life of service must be one of humility, and true humility 
means most strenuous and constant endeavour entirely directed 
towards the service' of humanity. ”§ By merging into the ocean 
fo humanity, we share its dignity.* By becoming one with the 
ocean in the shape of God, one is continuously in action without 
any rest even for a moment; we cease to need anj'- rest. Indeed, 
“this restlessness constitutes true rest.”t 

The antithesis of humility is egotism. When we imagine 
ourselves to be superior beings, we become egoistic. “A man 
who is proud of his virtues often becomes a curse to society.”! 
He should, therefore, “shatter the chains of egotism and should 
melt into ocean of humanity. Then alone, he would be able to 
share its dignity.”! 

Humility has a great psychological value. It makes man 
receptive and progressive, and is therefore a valuable asset to 
the society. Such a man alone is able to “identify himself with 
every member of society without exception”. Such identification 
brings about cohesion or attraction in a community as against 
disintegration or repulsion. Popularly speaking, it is called love 
which binds us to one another and to God. 

Unity of Life 

Gandhiji believed in the absolute oneness of God and 
therefore also of humanity. Even if, “we have many bodies, we 
have but one soul. The rays of the sun are many through refrac- 
tion but they have the same source. ”§ He was a “believer in 
Advaita”, and therefore “subscribed to the philosophy that all 
life in its essence was one and that the human beings were 
working consciously or unconsciously towards the realization of 
that identity.”* 

The belief “in the essential unity of man and for that 
matter, of all that lives” led Gandhiji to its logical conclusions. 

§ Gandhi, M. K., From Yeravda Mandir, p. 68. 

* Cf. "The moral law is the discovery that man becomes all the truer, 
the more he realizes himself in others.” — ^Tagore, Rabindranath, Nationalism, 
p. 78. 

t Gandhi, M. K., From Yeravda Mandir, p. 68. 

t Ibid., p. 46. 

§ Young India, 25-9-’24. 

* Gandhi, M. K., Correspondence with the Government, 1942-’44, p. 88. 
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He believed that “if one man gained spiritually, the whole 
world gained with him, and if one man fell, the whole world fell 
to that extent.”f He had, in his Ethical Religion put the above 
thought in a different way. “There is not a single virtue,” he 
\VTote, “which aims at or is content with the welfare of the 
individual alone. Convei'sely, there is not a single moral offence 
which does not directly or indirectly affect others besides the 
actual offender.”? He concluded from this that “whether an 
individual was good or bad, was not merely his own concern, 
but really the concern of the whole community, nay, of the 
whole world.”! The spiritual unity expresses itself through 
and affects the economic, the social and the political fields”, § 
in which man chooses to work. Therefore, “human mind or 
human society is not divided into watertight compartments 
called social, political and religious. All act and react upon one 
another.”* 

The Problem of Evil 

According to Gandhiji, evil has not any independent exis- 
tence. “It exists and flourishes through the implication of the 
good that is in it. It in itself is sterile and self-destructive.”t He 
quotes the instance of Zeus, the Principle of Evil depicted in 
SheUey’s Prometheus Unbound as having been dethroned, not 
by any form of force, but by its own weight.? “Satan is the 
embodiment of Evil as Ravan was against God or Rama.”§ 
There is always an antagonism between God and Satan and in 
all the religions, the prayers are offered “to God to save the 
devotees from the clutches of the accursed Satan, and to lead 
them on the path trodden by those who were blessed with His 
grace.”* 

When we deal with the evil, it is necessary for us to remem- 
ber that evil and evil-doer are different. In his letter to every 
Englishman in India, Gandhiji wrote, “I am trying to show 

t Young India, 4-12-’24. 

t p. 55. 

§ Young India, 3-9-’25. 

- Young India, 2-3-’22. 

t Young India, 23-2-’21. 

t Ibid. 

§ Harijan, 14-ll-’47. 

* Harijan, ll-12-’47. 
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them (Indians) that one may detest the -wickedness of a brother 
without hating him.”t Therefore, “while we may attack mea- 
sures and s3'-stems, we ma5^ not, must not, attack men/'± 

The only way of curing the e\dl-doer is to non-co-operate 
with the evil in him. "The technique of non-violent action con- 
sists in isolating and sterilizing the instruments of evil.”§ “Non- 
violence laughs at the might of the tjnant and stultifies him by 
non-retaliation and non-retiral.”* Gandhiji does not subscribe to 
the belief that the oppressor or the wrong-doer is beyond 
reform. “A Satyagrahi seeks to convert his opponent by sheer 
force of character and suffering. The purer he is, and the more 
he suffers the quicker the progress.”! 

Regeneration of the Individual 

Gandhiji did not concern himself with an}'^ philosophical 
anatysis of evil. His whole life was a continuous struggle with 
evil in the political, social and religious fields. “I shall never 
know God,” he once wrote in his journal, “if I do not wrestle 
with and against e-^dl even at the cost of life itself.”! He deve- 
loped a new moral technique for it on the basis of truth and 
non-violence which he named Sat5’'agraha. And as he touched 
all the phases of life, the operation of Satyagraha also extended 
widely. The technique -^vas meant for the remo-^ml of the wrong 
by bringing about a change of heart of the wrong-doer. He 
always insisted upon this change of heart or the regeneration 
of the indi^ddual as a requisite of social regeneration. Thus 
morality was an important part of his philosophy. “Religion is 
to morality what water is to the seed, that is sown in the soil.”§ 
An individual can enrich both himself and societ}’’, if he 
“willingly submits to social restraint for the sake of the well- 
being of the whole society.”* An individual can become a very 
vital factor in the regeneration of society if he sincerely submits 

t Young India, 13-7-’2I. 

. t Young India, 25-5-’21. 

§ Harijan, 17-2-’43. 

* Young India, 20-10-’21. 

t Young India, lS-9-’24. 

t Young India, III, p. 872. 

5 Gandhi. M. K., Ethical Religion, p. 49. 

* Harijan, 27-5-’39. 
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himself to social restraints i.e. to morality. Only such an indi- 
vidual, according to Gandhiji, Avould be able to evolve a peace 
technique which would enable him to solve the problems of 
life non-violently. 


CHAPTER III 

SARVODAYA IS THE OBJECTIVE 
^ V srufiPd rtr ii 

> e. N 

R vr: f% %5tr^?t II 

— Rfnrrvr 

The Objective of the Peace Technique 

The objective of the peace technique is the Sarvodaya i.e. 
the good of all concerned. As all life, both individual and social, 
in its essence is one and undivided, the legitimate ends of its 
component parts should never be conflicting with each other. 
It is due to our incomplete conception of the fundamental unity 
of life that we have come to regard some interests as being in 
opposition to others. In an industrial organization, for instance, 
the legitimate interests of the employers are never at variance 
with the legitimate interests of the employees. The fact that 
they appear to be so is due to an abnormal avarice and to a 
misconception of proprietorship on the former’s part or to an 
incomplete understanding of the social organism and to an 
inordinate haste for a smashing remedy on the part of the 
latter. Gandhiji had said, “I do not think there need be any clash 
between capital and labour. Each is dependent on the other.”!: 
Its Genesis 

It would be interesting here to study the genesis in 
Gandhiji’s life, of this integrated but revolutionary conception 

t With hands upraised I cry; 

But none listens to me; 

Dharma yields both wealth and desire; 

Why is that Dharma not observed? 

Harijan, 13-7-’40. 


t Young India, 4-8-’27. 
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Of the fundamental unity of life. He was then in South Africa 
as a recognized and respected leader of the Indian communiri^ 
He had many European contacts and through them, he had 
tried to understand the Europeans’ ^dews on the racial ques- 
tion. He himself was a victim to innumerable humiliations on 
account of racial prejudices. He was an eye-witness to a tragic 
spectacle of his own community which was industrious, honest, 
resourceful and law-abiding, being reduced to utter slaver}^ 
under the heels of an arrogant, imperialist power. Was the pros- 
perity of Africa not due to the labour of the Indian emigrants? 
How pathetic it was, therefore, that all sorts of humiliations 
and insults were being heaped upon them and that they were 
driven to settle only in filty ghettoes, and were dubbed as 
coolies! 

Gandhi] i had “shared to the full in the sweets and bitters 
of human experience” in South Africa “where he had realized 
his vocation in life”.§ The supreme question that gnawed at his 
heart was then a search of a way which would enable the 
Indian community to assert their civic rights without in any 
way jeopardizing the Europeans’ legitimate interests. This 
meant, in essence, the s3mthesis of the rivo seeming^ conflicting 
interests. Was it at all a possibility? 

It was during this psychological crisis that Gandhiji came 
across Ruskin’s Unto This Last. While writing about it in his 
Antobiography, he said, “I determined to change my life in 
accordance with the ideals of the book. ... I translated it later 
into Gujarati, entitling it Sarvodaya (welfare of all).”* 

The teachings of the book as he understood them to be 
were; . ^ ^ r 

1. That the good of the individual is contained in the good of all. 

2. That a lawyer’s work has the same value as the barber s, inas- 
much as all have the same right of earning their livelihood from their 

3. That a life of labour i.e. the life of the tiller of the soil and th 
handicraftsman is the life worth livlng.r 

Gandhiji soon established the Phoenix Settlement and later 
the Tolstoy Farm, where he carried out extensive experiments 

§ Gandhi, M. K., Satyagraha in South Africa, p. S3S. 

* pp. 364-65. 
t Ibid., p. 365. 
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on himself, on the inmates of the two Settlements as also on the 
Indian community at large in terms of the new thought of 
Sarvodaya. His insistence was that there was no inherent con- 
flict between the legitimate interests of the Europeans and the 
Indian settlers in South Africa, and that both were on par, so 
far as the civic rights were concerned. But if this claim was not 
accepted, a struggle was inevitable. But even the struggle would 
be a natural consummation of the Sarvodaya concept which 
excludes violence in any form. This is the evolution of the 
Sarvodaya in its militant form, known as Satyagraha. Thus 
Gandhiji took the main idea from Ruskin, the method of non- 
violence from Tolstoy and the whole Sadhana for its actual 
realization in life both of the individual and the communit}^ 
from Raychandbhai. “Three moderns,” Gandhiji narrates in his 
autobiography, “have left a deep impress on my life and capti- 
vated me: Raj'-chandbhai by his living contact; Tolstoy by his 
book The Kingdom of God is toithin Yoti; and Ruskin by his 
Unto This Last.”! He writes at another place, “Great Britain 
gave me Ruskin, whose Unto This Last transformed me over- 
night from a lavwer and city-dweller into a rustic living away 
from Durban on a farm . . . ; and Russia gave me in Tolstoy a 
teacher who furnished a reasoned basis for my non-violence.”§ 
In a chapter of his autobiography devoted to the delineation 
of Raychandbhai, he writes: “I have tried to meet the heads of 
various faiths, and I must say that no one else has ever made on 
me the impression that Raychandbhai did. His words went 
straight home to me.”* The special contribution of Gandhiji to 
the evolution of Sarvodaya is this that he has elaborately deve- 
loped the content of this seminal conception. He called it Rama- 
rajya. He developed the method of its realization and retention 
both in its passive and militant forms, which are now broadly 
known as Constructive Programme and Satyagraha respectively. 

Even “Unto This Last” 

Western social thinkers have built up a theory of the 
greatest good of the greatest number as a criterion of good 
action. Bentham defines “utility” as “that property in any 


+ An Autobiography, p. 114. 

§ Harijan, 9-8-’42. 

® Gandhi, M. K., An Aiitobiography, p. 113. 
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object whereby it tends to produce* . .good” and “the princiole 
of utility IS the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
principle "t According to Aldous Huxley, good is that "whfch 
ends in the greatest possible unification.”! According to the 
\uew of Gandhiji; ^ 

A votary of Ahimsa cannot subscribe to the utilitarian formula (of 
the greatest good of the gi-eatest number). He will strive for the greatest 
good of all§ and die in the attempt to realize the ideal. The greatest 
good of all inevitably includes the good of the greatest number and 
theiefore, he and the utilitarian will converge in many points in their 
caieer, but there does come a time when they must part company and 
e\ en voik in opposite directions. The utilitarian to be logical will never 
sacrifice himself. The absolutist will ever sacrifice himself.* 

Thus to Gandhiji, the good of one is contained not in the 
greatest good of the greatest number but in the greatest good of 
all. There ought not to be, as there is reall}’’ not, an antagonism 
between the “one” and the “all”. 


This consideration must necessarily be extended even 
‘unto this last’, meaning, to the lowest stratum of society com- 
prising the suppressed and the oppressed dumb millions. 
Gandhiji has said, “My Socialism means even ‘unto this last’. 
I do not want to rise on the ashes of the blind, the deaf, and the 
dumb.”t While defining Swaraj, he explained that it “was full 
economic freedom for the toiling millions and not unholy 
alliance with any interests for their exploitation.”? “The Indian 
National Congress,” he said before the Round Table Conference 
in London, in 1931, “belongs to all; but the protection of the 
poor peasantry. . .must be its primaiy interest; but that does 
not mean that all other classes — ^the middle classes, the capita- 
lists or zamindars — must go under. All that it aims at is 
other classes must subscribe to the interests of the poor. § He 
had e^'■olved the peace technique with a view to synthesize these 
outwardly conflicting interests. He had always asserted that 

tDavIdsonT^WAL. Political Thought in England, p. 4S. 
t Ends and Means, p. 320. 

§ I RfPTTTtT. 

(Remembei- that is truth, which is the greatest good of the beings.) 

* Young India, 9-12-’2G. 
t Young India, lG-4-’31. 
t Harijan, 4-S-’46. 

§ Young India, 16-4-’31. 
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the legitimate interests of all classes do have a place in the 
world and human ingenuit}’’ is in duty bound to find out a way 
whereby all could live in peace * * * § 

In another speech also before the Round Table Conference 
in London, Gandhiji made a pointed reference to the interests 
of the peasants, labourers and Harijans. “India would be 
engaged for years to come,” he declared, '“in passing legislation 
in order to raise the downtrodden, the fallen, from the mire into 
which they have been sunk by the capitalists, by the landlords 
(and) by the so-called higher classes The first act of the legis- 

lature will then be to see that in order somewhat to equalize 
conditions, these people (Harijans) are given grants freely.”t 
To Gandhiji, “Hind Swaraj is the rule of all the people, is the 
rule of justice.”! 

Economic Equality 

The second proposition, namely, that a lancer’s work has 
the same value as the barber’s, can be said to be the corollary 
of the first one. The interests of the individual and the society 
are not mutually conflicting. Therefore, all should pursue their 
own occupations in life to the best of their ability and should 
have equal right of earning their livelihood from their work. 
All are expected to contribute to the social good according to 
their capacity, and to earn according to their necessity. No 
work or no man is either superior or inferior to any other 
because all works are equally necessar}’^ for the maintenance of 
society. Gandhiji wrote, believe implicitly that all men are 
born equal. ... He who claims superiority at once forfeits his 
claim to be called a man.”§ 

Is not this arrogation of superiority a bane in our political, 
economic and social life today?* An American considers himself 

* cf- i — 

(The elucidation of Dharma has been done for the peaceful life of the 
world.) 

t Gandhi, M. K., The K(!tio7i's Voice, p. 71. 

t Young India, 16-4-’31, 

§ Young India, 29-9-’27. 

* Cf. ‘‘Matthew Arnold observed that in England, inequality is almost a 
religion and remarked on the incompatibility of that attitude with the spirit 
of humanity and the sense of dignity of man as a man, which are the mark-; 
of a truly civiliaed society.”— Tawmey, R. H., Equality, p. 19. 
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superior to a Negro and refuses to recognize the latter’s civic 
lights. An industiialist regards his labourers as his inferiors on 
whose exploitation he prefers to live from generation to genera- 
tion. A pleader extorts exorbitant fees from his poor clients 
and moves about as a respectable gentleman in society. Gandhiji 
was very critical about these inequalities. While explaining 
economic equality, he»declared that “he had no doubt that if 
India was to live an exemjDlary life of independence which 
would be the envy of the world, all the Bhangis, doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, merchants and others would get the same 
wages for an honest day’s work.’’t Indian society may never 
reach the goal, but it is the duty of every Indian to set his sads 
towards that goal and no other if India is to be a happy land.f 
Economic disparity forms a serious curse of modern economy 
and all the free nations are endeavouring to minimize the 
disparit3^ 

Bread Labour 

Gandhiji’s theory of bread labour is contained in the third 
proposition. It means that man must earn his bread by 
labouring with his own hands. It was first stressed by a Russian 
writer T. H. Bondaref and later on, was amplified by Tolstoy 
and Ruskin. According to Gandhiji, if the people would take 
to bread labour, there would never be any want of bread and 
cloth in the countiy. The ideal social order and economic equa- 
lity would be accomplished if the irnplications of this law are 
full}’’ understood and given effect to. 

Since the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
Britishers wanted to create in India market for English cotton 
goods. But- there was one handicap. “The English fingers could 
not match the suppleness of the fingers of the Hindus or spin a 
sufficient^ fine strong thread for the warp.”i The result was 
that the Indian calicoes, muslins, and the chintzes took the 
fancy of the elegant world and “the liberty of the ladies, their 
passion for their fasluon” was blamed as destructive to the old 
silk and Avoolen manufactures of England. But the next century 
witnessed great mechanical inventions which revolutionized 
trade and made the problem of marketing the machine goods all 

t Harijan, 16-3-’47. ■ ^ ao 

t Hammond, J. L. and Hammond, Barbara, The Skilled Labourer, p. 
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the more urgent. So far as England was concerned, it had alreadj- 
brought during the period the whole of India under the political 
subjection and had started to capture her markets. 

That was a time when Indian villages were manufacturing 
cloth and other necessaries of life mainly for use and were self- 
contained. Spinning, weaving, and other village industries served 
as subsidiary occupations to Indian farmers supplementing agri- 
culture. Bread labour was then the most natural feature of our 
peasants’ life. But with the entry of machine goods in the vil- 
lages, the rural economy undeiwent a tragic change. The 
machine articles were comparative^ cheaper than the indi- 
genous products and the result was that the rural artists began 
to lose their occupations and the agriculturists, their supple- 
mentary industries. This led enterprizing and intelligent sec- 
tion of the village population to the city to work as clerks and 
workers in the new factories. 

This exodus had obviously unhealthy repurcussions both 
upon villages and towns. Agriculture and village industries 
rapidly deteriorated and the intelligent young men who left the 
villages and were divorced from physical work, developed a 
positive distaste for physical labour and contempt for physical 
labourers like the peasants and the workers. Thus a wide gulf 
between the intelligentsia and those doing manual work was 
created. Gandhiji’s solution for bridging this gulf and for 
creating unity in the community was bread labour. He argued; 

More than nine-tenths of humanity lives by tilling the soil. How 
much happier, healthier, and more peaceful would the world become 
if the remaining tenth followed the example of the overwhelming majo- 
rity at least to the extent of labouring enough for their food!§ 

In the West also, machine has proved a divisive force. The 
Industrial Revolution brought into being two definite and well- 
marked classes — capitalist and labour. The former is far 
removed from physical labour, while the latter is toiling the 
whole day for bread. This parasitic economic order is a source 
of permanent distemper in our present-day society. Bread 
labour, according to Gandhiji, would greatly help diminish this 
conflict. He wrote, “There is a worldwide conflict between capi- 
tal and labour and the poor envy the invidious rich. If all work 
for their bread, th e distinctions of rank would be obliterated.’’* 
§ Gandhi, M. K., From Yeravda Mandir, p. 50. 

* Ibid. 
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The divorce Of our middle-class young people from physical 

labour has brought about an alarming deterioration in their 
physical and mental health. Gandhiji had always advised in his 
addresses to students to make physical labour a necessarj’- part 
of their training. In his address to the students of Kanedi 
Gurukul, he said: ® 

It must be a part of training of ever}- 3'outh that he has a fair 
practical knowledge of agriculture and hand-weaving. He would lose no- 
thing if he knows the proper use of tools, can saw a piece of board 
straight and build a wall that will not come down through a faulty 
handling of the plumbers’ line.f 

But India being an agricultural country, Gandhiji wanted 
that the physical labour in our country “could truly be related 
to agriculture alone”.i But if it is not possible for everj^one, his 
suggestion was that “one could spin or weave or take up carpen- 
try or smithery.”i In terms of social solidarity, bread labour 
would be found vey useful. The life of labour, therefore, is the 
life worth living. 

Unity of Economic Interests 

Sarvodaya means the welfare of all. This connotes that 
there is no inherent conflict between the legitimate evolution 
of one individual with that of the other or the nation. “Self- 
evolution is wholly consistent with a nation’s evolution. A 
nation cannot advance Avithout the units of Avhich it is composed, 
advancing, and conversely, no individual can advance without 
the nation of Avhich he is a part, also advancing.’’§ In the same 
waj’’ there is not any inherent antagonism betiveen labour and 
capital. According to Gandhiji, “they need not regard each other 
as inherently irreconcilable antagonists.’’- “For the past 
eighteen years, consciously or unconsciousl 3 % capital and labour 
haA^e acted in Ahmedabad on the assumption that there is no 
inherent conflict betAveen the tAA'0.”t Na}'’, he Avent much further 
Avhen he invited the Ahmedabad mill-OAAmers to translate into 
practice the ‘highest ideal’ namely, that “the relation betAveen 
mill-agents and mill-hands ought to be one of father and children 

t Gandhi, M. K., To the Students, o. 9, 

J Gandhi, iM. K., From Yeravda Mandir, p. 50. 

§ Young India, 2G-3-’31. 

* Harijan, 3-7-’37. 
t Harijan, 13-2-’37. 
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or as between blood-brothers.”x Thus the faith that there is 
no conflict between the legitimate interests of an individual and 
of society is the first prerequisite of Sarvodaya economics. This 
concept nullifies the possibility of exploitation. Gandhiji wanted 
to bring about an equalization of status. He had declared; 

The working classes have all these centuries been isolated and 
relegated to a lower status. I want to allow no differentiation between 
the son of a weaver, of an agriculturist, and of a school-master.§ 

Political Implications of Sarvodaya 

On the political plane, Sarvodaya means “Ramarajya i.e. 
sovereignty of the people based on pure moral authority.”* 
According to him, “it is a grave error brought about by inertia 
or hypnotism to think that power comes only through legis- 
lative assemblies.. . .The truth is that power resides in the 
people and it is entrusted for the time being to those whom 
they may choose as their representatives. Parliaments have no 
power of existence independently of the people.”t It should be 
remembered that Gandhiji was doubtful about the efficacy of the 
very institution of Parliament. “The natural condition of that 
(England’s) Parliament is such that without outside pressure, 
it can do nothing. . . . The Prime Minister is more concerned 
about his power than about the welfare of the Parliament. His 
energy is concentrated upon securing the success of his party."± 
Therefore, Gandhiji was critical about the Party Government. 
It is a universal experience that Party Government in the ulti- 
mate analysis is conducive to onl}’- party welfare i.e. to partial 
welfare and not to the welfare of all. This is Vargodaya and not 
Sarvodaya. 

Swaraj for Gandhiji means freedom for the meanest of our 
countrymen. While expounding Puma Swaraj, he said: 

My notion of Puma Swai-aj is not isolated independence but healthy 
and dignified inter-dependence. My nationalism, fierce though it is, is not 
exclusive, not designed to harm any nation or individual. Legal maxims 
are not so legal as they are moral. I believe in the eternal truth, 
sic iitere tuo nt alienum non loedas (Use thy own property so as not to 
injure thy neighbour ).§ 

t Young India, ]0-5-’28. 

§ Harijan, 15-1-’3S. 

~ Harijan, 2-l-’37. 

t Gandhi, M. K.. Constructive Programme, p. 5. 
t Gandhi, M. K., Hind S^oaraj, p. 22. 

§ Young India, 26-3-’31. 
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There is no place for exploitation of one nation by the other 
in Sarvodaya. Our nationalism,” he had declared on another 
occasion, can be no peril to other nation, inasmuch as we will 
exploit none, just as we will allow none to exploit us Throush 
Swaraj, we would serve the world.’’* * * § Indeed, Gandhiji developed 
this conception much further in terras of Yajna i.e. sacrifice. As 
"the individual being pure, sacrifices himself for the family the 
latter for the viUage, the viUage for the district, the district for 
the province, the province for the nation, the nation for ail”, 
so he "would like to see India free and strong, so that she may 
offer herself as a willing and pure sacrifice for the betterment 
of the world.”t 

Religious Implications of Sarvodaya 

Gandhiji though an Advaitist (non-dualist) himself, could 
support Dvaitism (dualism). He had, therefore, "no objection 
to being called an Anekantvadi (a believer in many doctrines) 
or a Syadvadi (a believer in the assertion of probability m 
philosophy ).”i He said, “My Sarvodaya is not the Sarvodaya 
of the learned. It is peculiarly m}^ own.”i His experience was 
that he was always true from his point of view and was often 
wrong from the point of mew of his honest critics. He, there- 
fore, concluded, "We are both right from oui* respective points 
of view.”? He very much liked this doctrine of the “manyness 
of Reality”. This had taught him to judge a Musalman from his 
own standpoint and a Christian from his. It was against the 
spirit of religion to claim superiority.§ The Hindu scriptures 
have said that God has a thousand names and Rahim may be 
regarded as one of them. The Raima merely prahed God and 
acknowledged Mohammed as His prophet. Gandhiji, therefore, 
had no hesitation in acknowledging Mohammed as Prophet in 
the same way as he acknowledged Buddha, Zoroaster, and 

* Young India, 16-4-'31. 

t Young India, 17-9~’2d. 

Cf. "Real altruism begins only when an indnidual freely sacrifices 
Weh rightful interest in favour of the welibeing of another. . .and helping 
him in various ways.’’— Sorokin P. A., The Heconstniction of Hummdy, 

pp. 58-59. 

%Yoivng India, 21-l-’26. 

§ Harijan, 2S-ll-’36; 30-l-’37. 
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Jesus.* * * § In a speech delivered at Tanjore, he declared, “I believe 
in the rock-bottom doctrine of Advaita (non-dualism) and my 
interpretation of Advaita excludes totally any idea of superiority 
at any stage whatsoever.”t 

It is due to this belief that untouchability, according to 
Gandhiji, was a blot on Hinduism and an “excrescence upon 
Varnashram”.t This doctrine of inequality and high-and-low- 
ness has poisoned Hinduism and is slowly undermining its very 
existence.§ The removal of untouchability by the Hindus was, 
therefore, made one of the main planks of the constructive pro- 
gramme of the Indian National Congress since 1919 onwards. 
What a Herculean effort Gandhiji made throughout his life for 
equalizing Harijans with the rest of the caste Hindus! It was 
his firm conviction that if the Hindu heart was completely 
purged of the taint of untouchability, the event would have its 
inevitable influence, not only upon all communities of India but 
on the whole world.* We find everywhere the strong classes 
oppressing and exploiting the weaker ones either for political, 
economic, religious or social benefits. The realization by the so- 
called “weaker classes of their potential strength and the conse- 
quent elimination of the notion of inferiority would bring about 
the regeneration of humanity. “In battling against untouchabi- 
lity,” he once declared in 1933, “and in dedicating myself to 
that battle, I have no less an ambition than to see a complete 
regeneration of humanity.”t 

To summarize, the objective of the Sarvodaya technique 
is to bring about the welfare of all concerned, e.g. the rich and 
the poor, the employers and the employees, the society and the 
individual, the Government and the people, etc. The postulates 
of the technique are; 

1. There is no opposition between the just interests 
of the society and the individual. 

2. That all occupations are of equal importance, i.e. 
no one occupation is superior to any other, and as such. 


* Harijan, 27-4-’47. 

t Young India, 29-9-’27. 

t Young India, 20-10-’27. 

§ Harijan, 8-7-’33. 

* Harijan, 17-ll-’33. 
t Harijan, 25-3-’33. 
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livelihood from the 

3. That the life of the agriculturist and the hand- 
worker is the best of all. 


. of the economic, political, and religious 

mplications of these postulates on a wider scale is necessary to 
bririg into existence the peaceful social order. 


CHAPTER Ri- 

THE PURITY OF THE MEANS 

I have. . .concerned myself principally with the conservation of 
the means and their progressive use. I know if we can fako care of 
them, attainment, of the goal is assured. I feel too that our progress 
towards the goal will be in exact proportion to the purity of our 
means.t 

— Mahatma Gandhi 

Purity of the Means 

The aim of the Gandhian technique is the realization of the 
Sarvodaya i.e. the good of all, and the strategy’- thereof is the 
gradual elimination of conflict from every department of man’s 
life and the substitution of co-operation and co-ordination in 
its place. An expert physician locates at the outset in a patient's 
body the possible spots infected by a disease. He then 
administers such medicines which not only cure the infected 
parts but also vitalize the whole S 5 ’^stem simultaneously. In the 
peace technique also, the same process holds good. It seeks to 
use such means as would nullify and expel the elements of dis- 
cord and simultaneously fosters elements of concord. These two 
processes are not diSerent and the latter cannot be said to 
follow the former as a sequence. The whole process is simul- 
taneous and organic. Dispelling darkness and bringing in light 
are not two different processes. If the light is let in, the darkness 
would disappear. 

The Sarvodaya technique likewise involves the same pro- 
cess. It consists in isolating and sterilizing the instruments of 
evil which generate conflict and in emphasizing and idtalizing 


t The Amrit Bazar PatiiJca, 17-9-’33. 
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the elements of good. These two processes, namely, non-co- 
operation with the wrong, and co-operation with the right are 
carried on side by side. It is for this reason that the realization 
of the Sarvodaya is possible only when the means are good. 
While explaining the relation between the end and the means, 
Gandhiji wrote, “The means may be likened to a seed, the end 
to a tree, and there is just the same inviolable connection bet- 
ween the means and the end, as there is between the seed and 
the tree.”§ We reap as we sow.* Man is not likely to “obtain the 
result flowing from the worship of God by laying himself 
prostrate before Satan”.§ Thus a good end can be realized only 
by good means.f 

But "the Creator has given us control (though limited) 
over means, none over the end.”! Gandhiji had, therefore, 
“concerned himself principally with the conservation of the 
means and their progressive use.”§ He believed that “if we could 
take care of them, attainment of the goal was assured.”§ Indeed, 
“means and end are convertible terms”,* in his philosophy. 

What then are the means to the realization of the 
Sarvodaya? 

It should be remembered that the treatment of the means 
would be restricted here to their reference to the industrial rela- 
tions only and that a comprehensive discussion of the subject is 
beyond the scope of the present thesis. Within this limitation, the 
means can be said to be Truth, Non-violence, Self-purification 
and Satyagraha. 

Truth 

According to Gandhiji, Truth is the sovereign principle and 
is “not only truthfulness in word, but truthfulness in thought 

I HindTSwaraj, Chapter XVI. 

«Cf. "Destructive means employed engender corresponding counter- 
means and so forth ad infinitum. As the Buddha put it: 'If hatred responds 
to hatred, when and where will hatred end?' " Keyserling, C. H., Mahatma 
Gandhi, Edited by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, pp. 184-85. 

t Cf. "Our personal experience and the study of history make it 
abundantly clear that the means whereby wa try to achieve something are 
at least as important as the end we wish to attain. Indeed, they are seen 
more important.” — Huxley A., Ends and Means, p. 52. 

t Young India, 17-4-’24. 

§ Young India, 17-7-’24. 

* Young India, 26-12-’24. 
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also and not only the relative truth of our conception but the 
Absolute Truth, the Eternal Principle i.e. God.”t He argues 
further; 


As the Absolute Truth is beyond the ken of an individual, he is con- 
cerned only with such relative truth as he is able to see and pursue 
from time to time in his life; but as the human mind works through 
innunierable media and that the evolution of the human mind is not the 
same for all, it follows that ■what may be truth for one may be untruth 
for another4 

This fact makes honest striving after truth by individuals 
different in every case, and assumes possible collision between 
them. What then is the solution? The golden rule of conduct, 
therefore, is mutual toleration or non-violence. § Gandhiji’s 
insistence on Truth had taught him to appreciate the beauty 
of compromise.* Thus Truth becomes the ideal and non-violence 
the means, or Truth is the highest law and non-violence is the 
highest duty. 

Basic Truth 


Industrial conflicts generally emanate from different percep- 
tions of the same truth. But whatever the differences, the first 
truth fs the truth of social justice. This is the highest truth m the 
industrial world. This truth holds good not only in the case of 
workers alone, but even in the case of industrialists. The unique- 
ness of Gandhiji's leadership was that he was able to assert some 
basic truths in many fields of life which shocked the obscurantists 
of the day. His predecessors in politics had believed that the 
attainment of Swaraj was impossible Avithout the use of some 
violent technique. They said that truth had no place in their 
vocabulary. Gandhiji propoimded that the Swaraj Movement 
based on Truth and Non-violence was bound to succeed and was 
made to succeed under his leadership! Hatred of the enemy was 
regarded as a necessary part of war. Gandhiji’s dictum was, 
“love the enemy as thyself!” In the industrial Avorld reconcilia- 
tion of the interests of capital and labour was regarded as m- 
possible and a continuous tension seemed to exist between the 

t Gandhi, M. K., An Antobiography, p. 6. 

t Young India, 31-12-’31. 

§ Cf. “The end of the commandment is charity out of a pure heart, ana 
of a good conscience and of faith unfeigned.” Tumoty, 1.5 
Gandhi, M. K., An Autobiography, p. 184. 
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two parties. Gandhiji proclaimed that the legitimate interests of 
both the parties are identical and consequently they must work 
together as co-partners. 

Relative Truths 

In the industrial domain he had some relative truths or 
ideals which he wanted the industrial India to follow. They were 
as follows; 

1. Truth and Ahimsa must incarnate in Socialism Socialism will 

not be reached by means other than Satyagraha.f 

2. Only truthful, non-violent and pure-hearted Socialists will be 
able to establish a socialistic society in India and the world.t 

3. It is vital to the wellbeing of the industr 5 ^ that workmen should 
be regarded as equal with the shareholders and that they have, there- 
fore, every right to possess an accurate knowledge of the transaction? 
of the mills.i 

4. Capital and labour will be mutual trustees and both will be 
trustees of consumers.* 

These can be said to be relative truths with reference to 
industry. It is likely that the three parties concerned with the 
industry, namely, the industrialists, the consumers, and the 
workmen might differ more or less with regard to the validity 
of the above propositions, and not join hands together in the 
pursuit of those ideals. What would be the course of action under 
the circumstances? What should an organization or an indi- 
vidual believing in these relative truths do in terms of those 
propositions? The Gandhian technique suggests measures on 
non-violent basis. 

Non-violence 

Gandhiji has defined it in its positive form as the “largest 
love, greatest charity which necessarily includes truth and fear- 
lessness.f According to him, opponent can be won over only by 
love, and therefore, “non-violence is the most harmless and yet 
equally effective way of dealing with the political and economic 
wrongs of the downtrodden portion of humanity.”? Gandhiji 

t Harijan, 20-7-’47 
tHarijan, lS'7-’47. 

% Harijan, 13-2-’37. 

* Harijan, 25-6-'3S. 

t Speeches and Writings oj Mahatma Gandhi, p. 34G. 
t Gandhiji’s Correspondence with the Government, 1942-44, p. 170. 
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Claimed that non-violence alone is capable of bringing it about. 
Non-violence is “a rule of conduct for society if it is to live 
consistently with Jiuman dignity and make progress towards 
the attainment of peace for which it has been yearning for ages 
past.”§ He placed non-violence before the indentured labourers 
in South Africa, and “it helped them to pull through.”§ After 
quoting some Champaran Satyagraha experiences, in one of his 
talks to the students, he said that the first test of non-violence 
breathed new life into the peasants of Champaran, and at the 
end of a remarkably brief struggle, they were emancipated. 
“By means of non-violence,” he wrote in another place, “the 
poor would become strong and would learn how to free them- 
selves b}’- means of non-violence from the crushing inequalities 
which have brought them to the verge of starvation.”! Stressing 
the need of non-violence for labour, he said, “Ahmedabad 
Labour Union is a model for all India to copy. Its basis is non- 
violence pure and simple.”? “Individual freedom can have the 
fullest plaj’’ only under a regime of unadulterated Ahimsa” 
which “alone can lead one to pure democracy.”!’ 

What are the contents of non-violence with reference to 
industry? In order to make it a potent force, we must start with 
the mind. There should be perfect tolerance and understanding 
on the part of both, the employers and the employees. This 
would be possible only when both would avoid mental inertia 
and would be free from ideas of false prestige. “Inward obsta- 
cles in the shape of fraud, hatred, and ill-will would be fatal,”* 
to its practice. "All the songs and speeches betokening hatred 
must be taboo.”! Of course, one must stick to truth and must 
speak it out clearly but. gently. “One had better not to speak 
it, if one cannot do so in a gentle way, meaning thereby that 
there is no truth in a man who cannot control his tongue.”? 
“Non-violence rules out harsh words, harsh judgments, ill-will, 
anger, spite, cruelty, torture of men and animals, starvation, 

§ Gandhiji’s Correspondence with the Government, 1942A4, p. 107. 

* Harijan, 25-8-’38. 

t Harijan, 25-8-'40. 

J Gandhi, M. K., Constructive Programme, p. 23. 

I Harijan, 2o-7-'39; 15-10-’38. 

* Young India, 23-3-’30. 

t Young India, 2-4-'31, p. 58. 

? Young India, 17-9-’25, p. 318. 
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wanton humiliation, oppression of the weak, and the killing of 
their self-respect.”§ Non-violence is in the very nature of things 
of no assistance in the defence of ill-gotten gains and immoi^l 
acts.”* It “rules out exploitation” which is the “essence of vio- 
]ence”.t Thus non-violence is, as Gregg called it, “the spiritual 
democracy of all life”. 

Non-violence is essentially co-operative and cohesive. The 
co-operation brought about by violence is different from that 
gained from non-violence. The co-operation offered by the 
employees to the emplo 3 mrs or by the tenants to the zamindars, 
is generally based on force and therefore violence. “The rich 
cannot accumulate wealth,” Gandhiji wrote, “without the co- 
operation of the poor in society.”! Such co-operation suffers 
from occasional fluctuations by strikes or lock-outs. There is 
no such thing as success of violent co-operation such as is sought 
to be secured in Fascist or Communist countries. Hitler was a 
forcible example of the former. Andre Gide, the French Noble 
Prizeman, once thought that from Russia alone, salvation for 
humanity would come. On the invitation of the Soviet Society 
of Authors, he visited the country in June 1936 and came back 
utterly disilllusioned.§ Co-operation, therefore, should be based 
on strict non-violence if it is to be made beneficial to all 
concerned. 

Self-purification 

One of the important means of peace technique is self- 
purification. In the Gandhian strategy, self-purification is an 
indispensable equipment of a peace worker. One fails in tech- 
nique because “devil alwajm takes advantage of the weakest 

§ R. B. Gregg defines violence thus: “Violence in any act, motive, 
thought, active feeling, or outwardiy directed attitude which is divisive in 
nature or in result in respect of emotion or inner attitude, that is to .^ay, 

inconsistent with spiritual unity It would include for example, pride, 

scorn, contempt, anger, impatience, grumbling, spite, indignation, as well as 
killing, wounding, frightening, exploiting, deceiving, poisoning, tempting to 
evil, flattering, deliberate weakening of character and similar wrong.’ 
The Power of Non-violence, p. 282. 

* Harifan, 5-9-’36. 

tHarifan, 21-5-’38; 4-ll-’39. 

tHarijan, 25-8-’40. 

§ Koestler & Others. The God that Failed, pp. 231-32 
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spots in our nature in order to gain mastery over us.. . .If we 
could render ourselves proof against its machinations, we must 
remove our weaknesses. To begin with, such endeavours may 
be unilateral on the part of the workers. But in course of time 
they are bound to be effective and change the atmosphere. 


The capitalists if they are bad as the workers generally 
allege, become so by reason of their environment. If such is the 
case, they would change only when the environment surround- 
ing them changes. According to Gandhiji, the environment are 
we, the people, and the capitalists are an exaggerated edition 
of what we are in the aggregate.! This means that a change 
for the better can be effected only by self-purification or self- 
reform. The reforms required in the peace technique are always 
more from within than from without. Such reforms are an 
essential part of our life because they enable us to grow in 
strength. Thus self-purification is the best and most lasting 
self-defence.! 


What is the content of the self-purification? It is the culti- 
vation of moral virtues. In one rvord, it is character-building. 
“It is the development of courage, strength, virtue and the 
ability to forget oneself in working towards great aims.”§ The 
foremost object of labour work, according to Gandhiji, is to 
teach the workers “fourfold cleanliness”. ^^Tiile addressing the 
Ahmedabad workers in 1920, he declared, “We must have more 
wages, we must have less work, because we want clean houses, 
clean bodies, clean minds, and a clean soul, and both are essen- 
tial for this fourfold cleanliness,”* * * § 


Satyagraha 

The fourth means for the realization of Sarvodaya is Satya- 
graha. It is non-violence in its d3mamic and militant form. The 
conflict comes in when one party tries to exploit the other party. 
But exploitation is possible only when there is no resistance, 
active or passive, by the exploited. This can be extinguished 
not by effecting the destruction of a few millionahes but by 

* Young India, 19-1-’21. 

i Harijan, 21-9-'34. 

i Young India, 19'6-’24. 

§ Bose, N. K., Selections from Gandhi, p. 254. 

* Young India, 5-5-’20. 
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removing the ignorance of the poor and teaching them to non- 
co-operate with their exploiters/’f Such non-co-operation is 
not naturally an easy affair, because it entails suffering. 

Satyagraha postulates the conquest of the adversary by 
suffering hi one’s own person. Such suffering is the Tapash- 
charya of the Satyagrahi which purifies both him and his so- 
called opponent. Such suffering should be accompanied by per- 
fect patience and civility. Civility is the “most diflncult part of 
Satyagraha” and does not mean an affected gentleness of speech, 
but “an inborn gentleness and desire to do the opponent good.''x 
Satyagraha is the “mightiest propaganda that the world will 
have witnessed’-’,§ which awakens and educates the public opi- 
nion. In the strategy of Satyagraha, public opinion is a “mightier 
force than that of gunpowder”.* Victory, therefore, is a certainty 
if the issue is true and substantial and if the Sat 3 '^agrahi retains 
his patience and spirit of suffering. 

How much suffering the Satyagrahi has to undergo and 
how highly Gandhiji evaluated it for the furtherance of non- 
violent campaign can be studied in the history of any of the 
Satyagraha campaigns conducted by him. We refer here to the 
Vykom Satyagraha alone as an illustration. This Satyagraha 
was undertaken in 1924-’25 to secure permission for the so- 
called “untouchables” and “unapproachables” to use certain 
roads round about the temple in Vykom of Travancore State in 
South India. When the Satyagrahis persisted in their resistance, 
the Travancore authorities chose to abandon them to the tender 
mercies of the goondas. The following statement was addressed 
by Gandhiji to the fighters: 

The challenge of the goondas must be taken up. But the Sat 3 ’agrahis 
must not lose their heads. The Khaddar dress of the volunteers is said 
to have been torn from them and burnt. This is almost provoking. 
They must remain cool under every provocation and courageous under 
the hottest fire. Loss even of a few hundred lives will not be too great 

■[ Harijan, 28-7-’ 40. 

Cf. “The largest number of Soviet workers live below the poverty 
line and it is starvation wages which permit the swollen paj'-packets of 
the privileged workers — the pliant yes-men.” — Gide, Andre, The God that 
Failed, p. 242. 

+ Yoking India, 27-9-’28. 

§ Young India, 7-5-’31. 

* Young India, 19-3-’25. 
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a price tp'pay for the freedom of the “unapproachahles”. Onlv the 
martyr must die clean.t 

111 the industrial field, Sat 3 ^agraha generally takes the form 
of a strike. The first condition of a Satyagrahi strike is tliis 
that it should be “peaceful and there should be no show of force. 
It should be characterized bi’- perfect co-operation among the 
strikers. No violence should be used against non-strikers.”i 
The strikers should be able to maintain themselves during the 
strike period independent!}* of their union or the pubhc. The 
leadership of such a strike should be in the hands of one who 
has the belief in non-violence as an article of faith. 

Thus the four means, viz.. Truth, Non-idolence, Self-puri- 
fication and Satyagraha are necessary for the accomplishment 
of Sarvodaya in the industrial field. No one should say, “This 
is all Utopian and idealistic and is difficult to practise!” Sm-ely, 
peace technique in the industrial field is an unusual and difficult 
experiment, and does, therefore, entail an organized effort on 
the part of all concerned. The effort to be successful must be 
all-sided. The approach of all the parties to one another should 
be simultaneously both individual and organizational. It should 
be educative and persuasive. 


t Young India, 3-7-’24. 

± Young India, 16-2-21. 
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INDIAN TRADE UNIONISJI 

Along with this vast creation of wealth and power, the con- 
venience and satisfaction, there has arisen out of the wealth and 
power. . .complicated and dangerous problems.! 

— L. P. Jacks 

The Old Order 

During the last nearly one hundred and fifty years, India 
was subjected to a systematic exploitation by the British people. 
“The hard-working labourers, the over-taxed peasantry, are 
being impoverished” declared D. E. Wacha at the 9th session 
(1893) of the Indian National Congress, “in order that Govern- 
ment officials and usurers may fatten at their expense. It robs 
the r 3 mts, it entails an additional burden on them in order to 
actually compensate a microscopic minority already in receipt 
of salaries which find no parallel in any part of the civilized 
globe.”" Justice Ranade described the situation more directl}' 
when he said; 

India has come to be regarded as a plantation of England growing 
raw productions to be shipped by British agents in British ships to be 
worked into fabrics bj- British skill and capital, and to be re-exported 
to India by British merchants in India through their British agents.t 

This pitiless exploitation, the consequent wide gulf between 
the rich and the poor, arrogant coercion on the one hand, and 
helpless submission on the other seem to be the natural con- 
comitants of industrialization in all the countries. The machine, 
in the opinion of Stuard Chase, has created “a new ruling class 
based on profits — largely manufacturing profits, and the scale 
on which they now operate is unparalleled.”! Richard Gregg 
put it more picturesquely when he wrote, “No animal pre 3 'S 
upon its own species. But man by a dreadful mistake, often 
preys upon and exploits his fellow-men.”§ Indeed the mone 3 ’ 

§ The Revolt Against Mechanism, p. 30. 

* Sitarama^Ta. Dr. B. P., The History of the Congress, pp. 14-1-1.5. 
t Ibid., p. 66. 

t Men and Machines, pp. 323-24. 

§ Which Way Lies Hopei, p. 20. 
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and power Which machine brought to its o^vners aU over the 
world, made them blind to the grave injustice and to the 
grievances of the workers. They resented, as blind folly and 
wanton obstruction, the revolt of the workers against their 
miseiies. Thej^ demanded that “labour, in its own best interests, 
should be forcibly restrained from combination of independent 
political activity.”* This untenable demand on the part of the 
capitalists to secure the convenient monopoly of exploiting 
labour was obviously the source of industrial tension. 

The Indian Capitalists 


With tlie introduction of the capitalistic ventures in our 
country since the latter part of the nineteenth centurj^ the 
craving for the monopol}’- of labour also followed suit. The 
capitalists in India — both Indian and British — are reported to 
have exacted 16 to 17 hours of work from their operatives for 
many years! The Earl of Shaftsbury while speaking on the ques- 
tion of Indian labour legislation in the House of Lords on the 
30th July 1875 warned in the interest of British manufacturers: 


We must bear in mind that India has raw materials and cheap 
labour, and if we allow tlie manufacturers there to work their operatives 
IG or 17 llours and put them under no restrictions, we are giving them 
very unfair advantage over the manufacturers of our country, and we 
might be undersold! even in Manchester itself by the manufactured 
goods imported fromNthe East.f 

\ In spite of such ^ious resolutions mainly inspired by the 
fear of the cap''acit 3 ’^ ofTthe Indian nhlls to beat down the British 
good^in competition, ^he pace of Indian labour legislation was 
extras -ly slow,. | • 

The Indian Labour Mojvement 

The development oi'vthe Indian labour movement can be 

divided into the following' /periods: 

i. 1875-1918: Social Welfare Period. 

ii. 1919-1924: Early Trade Union Period. 

iii. 1925 - 1936: Left-Wing Unionism Period. 

iv. 1937 - 1947: Constitutional and Parliamentary 

Period. 

V. 1948 and onwards: Co-partnership Period. 

rcEiTGTDTH., A Short History of the British Working Class 


Movement, p. 141. 

t Quoted in Trade Unionism in India, p. 


57 by Punekar, 


S. D. 
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Social Welfare Period [1875-1918] 

The Indian labour movement began during the seventies 
of the last century. A Brahmo preacher from Bengal Shri P. C. 
Majumdar during his missionary work in the Bombay city 
established in 1872 eight night schools for the benefit of the 
working population. A like social activity of conducting night 
schools was started in Calcutta also in 1878 under the auspices 
of the Brahmo Samaj for workmen and depressed classes. When 
the first Indian Factories Act (1881) was being enacted, a group 
of Bombay social workers uhder the leadership of N. M. 
Lokhande and S. S. Bengalee made a protest on behalf of 
the workers against the inadequacy of that measure. In 1890 
under the chairmanship of Lokhande the Bombay Mill-hands’ 
Association was started which successfully inten?ened on behalf 
of the workers to obtain a weekly holiday for them. The 
secretaiy of the Association was D. C. Athaide. In 1897 the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants of India and Burma 
was registered under the Indian Companies Act in India. The 
Workingmen’s Institution, Calcutta, organized in 1905 an adult 
education movement for workers in the slums of the city and 
its suburbs. In 1911 the Karagar Hitavardhak Sabha was started 
in Bombay which, along with its welfare activities, used to make 
representations on behalf of the city labour and to intercede 
in industrial disputes. Since then a number of trade unions 
were established in the various parts of the country'' in spite 
of the calculated discouragement and threats by the indus- 
trialists and the British Government. This wms a time -when 
there was almost a country-wide agitation against the Bengal 
Partition and the Government became extremely alarmed and 
repressive. The trade union movement also had had its due share 
of repression and the nascent unions, even though they -w^ere 
. mainly occupied in social service and were hardly political, 
were declared practically illegal bodies by the Government by 
an amendment to the Indian Penal Code in 1913, 

In 1916 Lokaraanya Tilak started the Home Rule move- 
ment "which soon spread in many parts of the country. It had 
a wonderful mass appeal. The Indian National Congress which 
met at Lucknow at the end of the year was unique, for the 
fraternization of the Hindus and Muslims as well as for the 
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formulation of a scheme of Self-government. One of the leader- 

staitm^, m ,1918 a labour union among the textile workers in 
the city of Madras. This union, one of the most effective of 
early labour organizations in our, country, did excellent work 
m removing the grievances of the workers. Three years later 
however, the British employers succeeded in using the law 
against the union and in the course of a strike an interim in- 
junction was obtained by them from the Madras High Court 
restraining the union leaders from interfering with their busi- 
ness. This suit focussed public attention on the urgency of 
trade union legislation, wdiich did not exist in India at that time. 
Early Trade Union Period [1919-1924] 


The first essential condition for the growth of trade I 
unionism is the existence of a class of wage earners divorced j 
from the ownership of the means of production. During the 
First War period (1914-T9) and the boom period following it, 
innumerable industries propped up throughout the -tvhole 
country. The industrial labour, conscious of its place in the 
developing industries organized a number of trade unions. 

In 1918 Mahatma Gandhi successfully led the wage-strike in 
Ahmedabad and two years later inaugurated the Ahmedahad i 
Textile Labour Union for labour work based on truth and non- j 
•\dolence. This at once provided a new and definite technique | 
of labour work to the labour workers working in many centres I 
in India. The incidence of the Russian Revolution and the ; 
launching of the Non-violent Non-co-operation movement by | 
Mahatma Gandhi in India gave a tremendous fiUip to the ! 
country-wide labour combination. Indeed the organization was . 
so rapid and sound that in 1920 it was possible to hold the first ; 
session of the All India Trade Union Congress-== under the ■ 
presidentship of Lala Lajpat Rai with a view to offer definite, 
directives to the labour movement and to enable trade unions 
to send their delegates to the International Labour Conference 

which began in the same year. , . ^ • 

During this period the trade unions were both defensive 
and offensive instruments for maintaining and improving the 

* For a detailed history of A. I. Trade Union Congress movement, see ^ 
,Chap. XXIV. ! 
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conditions of labour, and they brought about industrial unrest 
class-consciousness and class-solidarit 3 ^ Some of the strongest 
unions during the period were: the Burma Labour Union 
Jamshedpur Labour Association, Ahmedabad Textile Labour 
Association, Bombay Textile Labour Association, Bombay Girni 
•Kamgar Mahamandal as also All India Postal and R. .M. S. Asso- 
ciations. 

Left-Wing Unionism Period [1925-1936] 

As the labour movement advanced, there was a gradual 
growth of militant tendencies in the movement owing to com- 
munist propaganda which was characterized by strikes and 
lock-outs prolonged for weeks and even months. This develop- 
ment was met by the Government by harsh and brutal methods 
which were retaliated by the working population with bitter- 
ness and even violence. Certain visitors from foreign countries 
had started at this time creating contacts in some of the indus- 
trial centres in India. The champions of Communism organized 
trade unions which soon became instrumental in engendering 
conflicts in some of the industrial areas. The first official notice 
taken of the communist movement in India was at Kanpur in 
1924, when some of the left-wing trade union workers were 
arrested and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment for 
forming a conspiracy “to overthrow the sovereignty of the King 
Emperor over British India by means of an organized \-ioient 
revolution”. Undeteimed b}' such reverses the movement conti- 
nued to grow and earl}’’ in 1927 the Communists were able to 
establish in Bombay, Girni Kamgar Union with a membership 
of nearly 54,000. In this manner the communist workers could 
secure great control on Bombay labour and in 1928 a strike, 
•organized by them, was maintained for nearly six months. 

Encouraged by this success they extended their acti^•ities 
to Bengal and opened a propaganda centre at Calcutta. During 
the year they were able to organize a number of strikes also in 
several parts of the country. 

The British Government was, from the very incepUon of 
the movement, very suspicious of the trade union activities. In 
this they had the co-operation of the Indian capitalists also. 
An instance from the history of the Indian Trade Unioni.sm may 
be quoted in this connection. 
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Shri N. M. Joshi, a veteran labour leader, introduced on 
the 8th September 1928, a Bill in the Central Assembly to amend 
the Indian Penal Code (120B) with a view to give the members 
and office-bearers of a trade union protection from criminal 
liability. The Bill was strongly opposed both by the Govern- 
ment and commercial interests in the Assembly and was re- 
jected.”* * * § Regarding the growth of trade unionism, the Royal 
Commission on Labour in India also thought it necessary-" to 
express in its Report (1931) the following fear ; 

Some employers are genuinely puzzled as to the methods by which 
they can attain the aim in view (i.e. encouraging healthy trade unions). 
But in many cases, we found it difficult to ascertain what active steps 
have been taken to encourage the growth of healthy trade unionism, 
Avhilst the attitude of some employers in their dealings with trade 
unions is singularly ill-calculated to secure that end.”t 

As the communist movement continued to develop the 
Government resorted to greater repression and launched the. 
famous lileerut trial (1929) which was one of the biggest, most 
protracted and most expensive State trials in the world.! A 
number of labour leaders, mostly drawn from Bombay, were 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. Prof. Laski, along 
with many world celebrities like H. G. Wells, Remain Rolland, 
Dr. Einstein etc. severely criticized this trial. He said: 

Men were torn from civil life for long years whose only crime was 
to carry out the ordinary work of trade union and political agitation after 
the fashion of every day life in this country (i.e. England).. . .A govern- 
ment ’ivhich acts in this fashion indicts itself. It acts in fear and is 
incapable of that magnanimity which is the condition for the exercise 
of justifiable power.§ 

But Government further got passed three more Bills- 
Trade Disputes Act, 1929, Public Safety Bill, 1929 and the 
Bomba}'" Trade Disputes Conciliation Bill 1934 — ^vith the same 
view of suppressing the militant movement. In the j’^ear 1929, 

* Punekar, S. D., Trade Unionism in India, p. 34. 

t P. 323. . 

J The jMeerut prosecution lasted for four and a half years and invoh ed 
a total cost of about £ 1,G0,000. Quoted in Trade U 7 iiomsm in India, cited 
above, p. SS. 

§ Ibid., pp. S7-S8. 
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Bombay again witnessed fresh disturbances; but the strike was 
not so general and the workers had already begun to feel dis- 
heartened by the continual absence of success. 

During 1930-'34 Communism in India was at a veiy low 
ebb. The Satyagraha Movement led by IMahatma Gandhi had 
completely dominated the political scene wherein members 
from all the strata of society had taken part. The Communists 
who had kept themselves aloof from the movement lost heavih' 
in prestige. Moreover the Indian v/orkers were veiA’’ much dis- 
appointed on account of the failures of the general strikes 
conducted by the Communists during 1929-’30. The old 
experienced leaders were behind the bars and the inexperienced, 
ultra-extremist young leaders committed tactical mistakes 
which deprived them of mass contact. Looking to the growing 
unpopularity of the Communist Party, the India Government 
banned it on 23-7-’34 and the Bomba}'^ Government followed 
soon in doing so. 

There were five distinct schools of thought in the labour 
movement during this period. The Communists aiming at the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, twice split the Trade Union 
Congress and started their own Red Trade Union Congress in 
1931. The Radicals, wanting to make the Trade Union Congress 
a mass organization and thereby to create a platform for the 
struggle for enforcing a series of political demands for the 
workers, twice reconstructed the original Trade Union Congress. 
The Liberals, valuing both the economic and political character 
of the trade union movement, were forced to leave the organiza- 
tion by the Communists and, therefore, started the Indian 
Trades Union Federation and eventually, the National Trades 
Union Federation. The Sarvodayists consisted mainly of the 
Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association working on the basis 
of peace and of employer-employee collaboration. The Fifth 
Group included all the remaining groups which were not classed 
in the above four groups. This was the largest of all groups, 
consisting of organizations with diverse opinions, methods and 
policies. It included All India Railwaymen’s Federation, the 
National Union of Railwaymen, the various combinations of 
Government empl 03 ’^ees and some other unions running 
independently of any central organization. 
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Constitutional and Parliamentary Period [1937-1947] 

In Juty 1937 the Indian National Congress assumed office 
and formed governments in seven out of eleven provinces. The 
establishment of popular ministries naturally opened up new 
possibilities for Indian labour. The inauguration of provincial 
autonomy, the greater freedom exercised by the workers, the 
allotment in the 1935 Act of special seats to labour both in the 
Central and Provincial Legislatures, the large-scale reforms to 
which the Congress and other political parties were pledged, 
and the signs of seemingly diminishing hostility on the part of 
several employers towaixls trade unionism have resulted in a 
greater spread of the movement during this period. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the regime of the popular 
governments was heralded by a wave of strikes all over India. 
The major strikes, besides stray strikes occurring almost in 
every province, were Textile Workers’ strike of Kanpur (1937- 
'39), Jute Workers’ general strike at Calcutta (1938), the 
Digboi Oil Fields strike (1939), and the U. P. Glass Bangle 
Factories strike, Ferozabad (1939). 

The main reason for the strike movement seemed to be 
the fact that for a number of years the workers had suffered 
from unemployment, wage reduction, excessive hours of work 
and continuous lowering of their standard of living. The 
advent of popular governments brought to the suffering 
working class an opportunity of ventilating their grievances 
and of getting them redressed. The various Provincial Govern- 
ments, on their part, secured the passage through the Legis- 
latures of a mass of social welfare legislation, with a view to 
effect a radical amelioration of the life of the wmrking populace. 
Besides this factor, the end of the Second World War (1945) 
involving the collapse of the totalitarian States and the sure 
signs of India’s coming complete independence naturally 
marked a great advance in the evolution of our trade unionism, 
as can be seen from the following figures; 
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Co-partnership Period [1948 and onwardsl 

The Indian Constitution (26-ll-’49) has defined the status 
of labour in terms of free citizens. The attainment of indepen- 
dence by means of non-violence and the introduction of adult 
franchise in the Constitution, have gii^en an added content to 
the democratization of the Indian Republic. It would, therefore, 
be desirable to examine the relevant articles of our Constitution 
pertaining to the subject. Its emphasis on international peace, 
and in case of a threatened breach, on international arbitration 
is unequivocal. 

Article 51 reads as follows: 

The State shall endeavour to: 

(a) promote international peace and security: 

(b) maintain just and honourable relations between nations; 

(c) foster respect for international law and treaty obligations in 
the dealings of organized peoples with one another; and 

(d) encourage settlement of international disputes by arbitration. 

Thus the State shall endeavour to promote international peace 
and security and, in case of a threatened breach of international 
peace, to refer the question to an International Board of 
Arbitration. 


t The Indian Labour Year Book, 1954^5, n, 149. 
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The President Dr. Rajendra Prasad has always reiterated 
in his speeches the ideal of international peace. In his message 
on Independence Day broadcast on 14-8-’52, he said in part: 

Ihe first condition not onlj* of all progress but also of our bare 

e.vistence is peace based on mutual understanding In a world widely 

seething with discontent and disruption, doubt and suspicion, we have 

to play our humble part for the maintenance of peace We have won 

our freedom pm-suing a novel' and noble method. Our means have been 
as honest and ennobling as our ends. We owe it to om-selves and to 
others to proclaim our adherence, not merely by words but also by 
om- deeds to these high ideals which inspired us during the period of 
the struggle for freedom.? 

The insistence on the retention of peace which Prime 
Minister Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has shottm in the teeth of 
innumerable provocations from the neighbouring and distant 
nations has extorted encomiums even from international poli- 
ticians. In one of his Independence messages, Panditji said: 

We are not a ver 3 ' strong nation, j-et we have raised our voice for 
peace. We have done so in the past, and we shall continue to strive for 

peace until our last breath I am sure that in future too, peaceful 

methods would be made use of for settling all disputes.§ 


Social, Economic and Political Justice 

The breach of peace or outbreak of war generally occurs 
when there is a denial of social, economic and political justice. 
The modern industrial malaise is due to the fact that the concen- 
tration of wealth, of means of production, and of material 
resources are in the hands of a limited class in the societ3’' and 
that the ideal of common good has been lost sight of. This has 
resulted in the forced labour and in the exploitation of the 
helpless -working men, women and children. The Constitution, 
has, therefore, laid down certain definite principles of policy to 
guard against the. evil to be followed bj”- the State in sections 
indicated as under: 


38 The state shall strive to promote the welfare of the people by 
securing and protecting as effecUvely as it may a social order m 'vhich 
justice, social economic and political, shall inform all the mstitutions 
of the national life. 


t The Times of India, Bombay, la-8-’52. 
§ Ibid. 
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39. The State shall, in. particular, direct its policy towards securin:: 

(a) that the citizens, men and women equally, have the right to 
an adequate means of livelihood: 

(b) that all the ownership and control of material resources of 
the community are so distributed as best to subserve the common good: 

(c) that the operation of the economic sj'stem does not result in 
the concentration of wealth and means of production to the common 
detriment: 

(d) that there is equal pay for equal work for both men and 
■women: 

te) that the health and strength of workers, men and women, and 
the tender age of children, are not abused, and that the citizen.^ are not 
forced by economic nece.ssity to enter avocations unsuited to their age 
or strength; 

({) that children and youth are protected against exploitation and 
against moral and material abandonment. 

The Constitution has held forced labour and traffic in 
human beings as punishable offences. Under Article 23(1), it 
has enunciated: 

Traffic in human beings and begar and other similar forms of 
forced labour are prohibited, and any contravention of this provision 
shall be an offence punishable in accordance with law. 

One of the main causes of industrial disturbances is this 
that the wages paid to the workers are not sufficient for their 
normal maintenance and that the conditions of work are not 
satisfactory. The Constitution has, therefore, enjoined: 

43. The State shall endeavour to secure by suitable legislation or 
economic organization or in any other way, to all workers, agricultural, 
industrial or otherwise, work, a living wage, conditions of work ensuring 
a decent standard of life and full enjoyment of leisure and social and 
cultural opportunities. 

This ideal of peace as is envisaged in the above-quoted sec- 
tions of our Constitution should be the basis of peaceful indus- 
trial relationship in free India. This implies that in the new 
industrial order, there will be an absence of exploitation, and 
an absence of concentration of wealth and other means of pro- 
duction which are found “detrimental to the common good”. 
Thus the new trade unionism should be directed, as the Consti- 
tution lays down, towards the evolution of a social order in 
which “social, economic and political justice”, shall inform our 
industrial life. 
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TRADE UNION OF GANDHIJI’S CONCEPTION 


Combine, practise mutual aid. That is the surest means for 
giving to each and to all the greatest safety, the best guarantee of 
existence and progress— bodily, intellectual and moral.* 

— ^Prince Kropotkin 

Gandhian Trade Union 


We shall now examine the type of the trade union which 
Gandhiji had envisaged and which, in his opinion, would be able 
to carry out the labour work on peaceful lines and would create 
peaceful industrial relationship. The examination would involve 
a consideration of the place of labour in society, the objectives 
of the labour union, the duties and responsibilities of labour, 
capital, and the State, the requisites of the labour-capital colla- 
boration, the methods of resolving the industrial disputes and 
such other questions. 

Gandhiji had suggested “since 1920 the use pf non-violence 
and its inevitable companion truth for canalizing hatred into 
proper channel.”ff The hatred may be of the conqueror bj’' the 
conquered, of the master by the slaves, of the capitalist by the 
\yorkers, or of the zamindar by the tenants. Thus the same 
technique may be applicable with local variations to various 
fields of work where passions are generated as a consequence 
of clashes of personalities and of interests. The industrial field is 
undoubtedly and admittedly, a prolific soil for this growth ever 
since the inception of the Industrial Revolution. This has given 
rise to an uninterrupted conflict which is a state of war — 
sometimes hot, sometimes cold but nevertheless ever conti- 
nuous — which is being waged on that front. Indeed, industrj'' 
being the major activity of man, the industrial war has 
unhealth}'^ repercussions on his whole life. 'The peace technique, 
therefore, is designed to eliminate conflict from the industrial 
field and help him get peace in life which he has lost and is 
longing to regain. 


S6 


* Mutual Aid, p. 75. 
J! Harijan, 24-l-’4G. 
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Gandhiji — The First Indian Labour Leader 

Gandhiji’s association with labour dates back to 190G when 
he took up the cause of the indentured Indian labourers in South 
Africa and successfully conducted there the Satyagraha move- 
ment till 1914 against heavy' odds. In that grim and protracted 
struggle, no less than twenty thousand workers were involved. 
At one stage, during the fight, more than two thousand 
labourers — men, women and children — ^joined their leader in 
the Great March which was undertaken with a view to nullify 
the Governmental ban on the entry' of Indians into Transvaal. 
Thus Satyagraha which is “real sanction” and “most practical 
politics” and “mightiest weapon in the world” was forged on 
the anvil of the miseries of Indian labourers in South Africa.f 

Gandhiji returned to India early in 1915. Before he 
launched Satyagraha on an all-India scale in 1919 against the 
Rowlatt Act, he led successfully a number of labour and Kisan 
movements. With his intercession, the Yiramgam Customs 
Cordon was removed and the Indian Emigration Act which had 
legalized the indenture system of Indian labourers was repealed. 
The peasants of Champaran in Bihar were groaning fpr about 
a century under the oppression of the indigo planters. Gandhiji 
started Satyagraha. But the Government promptly appointed a 
Committee of Inquiry which “brought the planters’ Raj to an 
end”. This was soon followed by the wage strike of Ahmedabad 
labourers! and Kisan Satyagraha of Kheda (Gujarat). In this 
way, inside of four years after his return to India, he was an 
acknowledged leader of the Indian labourei's and Kisans. Not' 
only that but his leadership secured for the nation a typical 
non-violent technique, tried and found efficacious at all places 
which eventually gave the required confidence both to the 
leader and the led to continue to experiment on a nationwide 
scale. The labour work in India had started in the seventies of 
the last century. But the movement assumed a definitely 
djmamic and organizational form only after Gandhiji led the 
labour strike of Ahmedabad earh' in 1918. It is, therefore, pro- 
per that Shree Gulzarilal Nanda had counted Gandhiji as the 
first Indian labour leader. § 


t Harijan. 21-7-’4G. 

t For details, see Chapter XVIII. 

g Planninri for Labour— A Symposium, p. IIG. 
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Dignity of Labour 

His ideas of labour were revolutionaiy and were related 
to his basic conception of bread labour.* He Jhimself had 
been a labourer ever since he entered public life and had come 
to know of workmen’s hardships and miseries in South Africa.t 
He wmndered how a man wdio did not do body labour could 
have a right to eat! He "prided on calling himself a scavenger, 
weaver, spinner, farmei', and what not. It was a pleasure to 
him to identify himself wnth the labouring classes because with- 
out labour, wm could do nothing.’’! The occupation of the 
Bhangi was the highest inasmuch as it protected social health. 
In his opinion, therefore, Bhangi was another name for Shiv3i.§ 
While addressing a workers’ meeting, he said that he had been 
saying for years that labour was far superior to capital. "With- 
out labour, gold, silver, and copper rvere a useless burden. He 
could quite conceive labour existing without metal. Labour was 
priceless, not gold.’’* 

In a labour meeting at Ahmedabad, while elucidating the 
difference betnmen the mill-owners and the labourers, Gandhiji 
said; 

The milI-o^wlers’ sti'ength is their money. Your strength is j’our 
capacity to work. Capital would be helpless without labour. All mills 

would be at a standstill if you were not there to work them There 

is no doubt that they are helpless without labour. Labour thus possesses 
the key.f 

This was the reason why Gandhiji wanted "labourers not 
.to deplore, much less to despise, their lot and to realize the 
dignity of labour.? But labour must also be “intelligent enough 
to co-operate with itself and then offer co-operation with capital 

on terms of honourable equality A true and non-violent 

combination of labour would act like a magnet attracting to it 
all the needed capital.’’§ "The labourers do not know their own 

* For details. See Chapter III. 
t Young India, 4-S-’27. 

t Young l7idia,20-S-’25-, Harijan, 12-5-'46. 

§Name of the third God of the sacred Hindu Trinity bestowing 

beatitude on humanity. 

* Harijan, 7-9-’47. 
t Harijan, 7-ll''36. 
t Harijan, S-12-’3o. 

§ Harijan, 7-9-’47. 
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strength/’ Gandhiji deplored at another place, “othenvise 
is there to prevent them from pooling their own sources and 
dictate terms as the emplojmrs do now?”* 

Objective of a Trade Union: Workers’ Republic 

Gandhiji wanted the labour organization on Indian lines. 
He believed that India had her distinct tradition and she was 
capable of finding her own solution to the question of capital 
and labour. Even some of the western thinkers today stand 
aghast at the abyss to which their industrial s\-stem is head- 
ing.f “I owe whatever influence I have in the West,” Gandhiji 
once wrote, “to my ceaseless endeavour to find a solution which 
promises an escape from the vicious circle . of violence and 
exploitation. Let us study our eastern institutions in that spirit 
of scientific inquiry and we shall evolve a timer Socialism and 
a truer Communism than the world has yet dreamt of. It is 
surely wrong to presume that western Socialism or Communism 
is the last word on the question of mass poverty.”i 

He has described the “Indian lines” in the following way: 

I want its (labour’s) organization along Indian line.s. or. if you 
will, my lines; I am doing it. Tbe Indian labour knows it instinctivoly. 
I do not regard capital to be the enemy of laliour. I hold their co- 
ordination to be perfectly possibIe.§ 


Cf. “Interdependence of various elements in our economic society is 
steadilj' more recognized; wage earners are more educated. On the part 
of management and employees, a new attitude towards each other, born 
of better understanding and mutual respect has found expression in a new 
estimate of their respective obligations." — Industrial fScfnttons; Adminislra- 
tion cf Policies and Programmes. 

* Harijan, 25-6-38. 

t Cf. “Todaj' the ‘vertical violence’ reveals itself e.specially in the 
class-struggle: In spite of the most delightful slogans about ‘national unity’, 
the army in every countrj' is ranged first and foremost against ’the enemy 
at home’ i.e. against the masses of labourers, petty bourgeois and industrial 
workers who might at any time be driven to revolt.” 

— Bart De Ligt. T/ie Conquest of Violence, p. 2.^. 

t Bose, N. K., Selections from Gandhi, p. 93. 

§ Young India, 17-3-'27. , 

Cf. "You must apply your eastern mind, your .spiritual .strength, your 
love of simplicity, your recognition of social obligation, in order to cut out a 
new path for this great unwieldy car of progress shrieking out its loud 
discords as it runs.” 


— ^Tagore, Rabindranath, Nationalism, p. 57, 
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^ industrial ideals in terms of Truth and 

/ The truth in this case was social justice. All who 
.lave their due. Those -who do not labour mut^t 
j labour. Those ivho do not labour would not be 
/ exploit those who cannot afford to live vdthout 
•“"i . n classes have all these centuides been 

isolated ahd relegated to an inferior status. Thev should be 
restored to their proper position. Gandhiji did not want “ain-- 
thing more for workers and peasants than enough to eat and 
house, and clothe themselves and live in ordinarv comforts as 
self-respecting human beings.”* This would be a'sort of work- 
eis lepublic which ‘ the Labour Union of Ahmedabad is tr^ung 
to establish.”* . , ' ° 

Trade Union on Family Lines 

But how is the realization of the republic be brought about? 
Not by violent revolution and strikes, but by non-violence and 
co-operation. Gandhiji’s conception of a trade union is based 
on family model where all the constituents are inter-comiected 
and inter-dependent and supplementary to one another. While 
describing his industrial ideal before the Indian Association, 
Jamshedpur, he declared: 

l have always said that my ideal is that capital and labour should 
.supplement and help each other. They should be a great family living 
in unity and harmony, capital not only looking to the material welfare 
of the labourers but their moral welfare also — capitalists being trustees 
for the welfare of the labouring classes tmder them.f 

Amplifying the same theme in one of his Ahmedabad 
speeches, he said: 

The relation between mill-agents and mill-hands ought to be one 
of father and children or as between blood-brothers. I have often heard 
the mill-omters of Ahmedabad refer to themselves as “masters" and 


* Young India, 2-l-’31. 
t Young India. 20-S-’25. 

C<-. “The trade unions which are formed toda}' are of a diSerent nature. 
In past decades, oiu" unions were just like domestic imions. The modern 
pattern of trade unions has come from foreign countries. The relationship 
between the emplover and the employed which is prevalent in other coun- 
tries does imt fit in here. AVe should not slavishly imitate foreign practices 
but adopt only those vhich are suitable to our culture, tradition, and sur- 
roundings.” , . . , , , 

— Sardar A'allabhbhai Patel, Hanjan, -^11- oO. 
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their employees as their “servants”. Such loose talks shouit! be out of 
fashion in a place like Ahmedabad which prides itself on its love of 
religion and love of Ahimsa.t 

The only sanction necessary for such relationship is “of 
mutual love and regard as between father and son, not of laws”.? 
But then the duty of the employers is to see that all the em- 
ployees get the living wage, better housing and other ordinary 
comforts. Such relationship is possible only when both or at 
least one party accepts non-violence as its basic ideal. So far 
as labour is concerned, non-violence is their only insurance. It 
was the non-violent strike of South Africa which brought 
General Smuts to his knees. “If you had hurt an Englishman,” 
said he to Gandhiji, "I would have shot you, even deported 
your people. As it is, I have put you in prison and tried to 
subdue you and your people in every way. But how long can 
I go on like this when you do not retaliate? ”§ It is a matter 
of history that the labourers of Ahmedabad and the peasants 
of Champaran and Kheda succeeded after a remarkably brief 
struggle because of non-violence. 

But non-violence needs to be organized in order to be made 
effective. The organization based on co-operation, both among 
employees and with employers, possession of technical skill 
and participation in local movement — these factors are implied 
in the acceptance of non-violence. “Without that necessary 
discipline in non-violence, they (workers) would have inter- 
necine strife, and would never be ready to develop the strength 
that is needed to enable them to realize the power that they 
possess.'’t Indeed, it is non-violence alone which would teach 
“the poor to free themselves from the crushing inequalities which 
have brought them to the verge of starvation”.:!; 

Class-collaboration and No Class-war 

Class-war is, according to Gandhiji, foreign to the essential 
genius of India, which is capable of evolving Communism on 
the fundamental rights of all on equal justice. “Our Socialism 


t Young India. 10-o-’2S. 
%Harijan. 22-9-’46. 

I Harijan. 25-6-’3S. 
t Harijan, 25-8-’40. 
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or Communism should be based on non-violence and on bar 
momous co-operation of labour and capital, landlord and 
tenant. ”§ He had alwa3-s told mill-owners that thej^ are not 
exclusive ovmers of the mills and that workmen are equal 
sharers in ownership.j In the same manner, the landlords also 
should share their lands with their tenants. It, therefore, stands 
to leason that neither of the two should trj’’ to destroy’’ but to 
convert the other. Thus with the acceptance of non-violence, 
class-war becomes an impossibilit5A 

There is another reason why the concept of class-war 
should he regarded as an error in social analj’-sis. The capitalists 
and zamindars are not all exploiters by an inherent necessitj' 
nor is there a fundamental irreconcilable antagonism between 
their and the workers’ interests. All exploitation becomes 
possible through the co-operation of the workers. Conversely 
put, exploitation wmuld cease, the moment the workers would 
cease to co-operate. What we should aim at, therefore, is not 
the destruction of the capitalists but of capitalism, and at the 
con\’ersion of the capitalists. Capital as such is not an evil. 
Non-violent technique shows an easj* wa}" out of the situation. 
If the poor people become enlightened and are awakened to 
their potential strength, thej’^ would he able to convert the 
exploiters, .The remedy might seem to be slow but it is the 
shortest and the surest. 

But this is not to sa}' that the class-struggle does not at all 
exist in the industrial world. Its existence is certainly granted. 
What Gandhiji did not believe in is the necessity of fomenting 
it in order to augment the discontent between the parties. To 
him the conflict between capitalism and labour is merely seem- 
ing. As a matter of fact it is between intelligence and unintelli- 
gence. "The problem” Gandhiji wrote, "is not to set class 

against class To inflame labour against moneyed men is to 

l^erpetuate class-hatred and all the evil consequence's flowing 
ffom it The moment labour recognizes its own dignity. 


SBose N. K., Selections from Gandhi, pp. 89-90. 

-rCf “I would sav to the employer that. he must genuinely desire to 
■ichieve a partnership'hetween himself and his workers.... I would say to 
Ihe worker that he must he prepared to be a partner in the joint adventure. 
Kirkaldy,, H. S., The Spirit of Industrial Relations, pp. I 0 -I 6 . 
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money will find its rightful place i.e. it will be held in trust 
for labour.”:?; Thus developing internal strength is Gandhiji’s 
one of the non-violent remedies for the removal of industrial 
conflicts. 

Internal Strength 

According to Gandhiji the trade union would be able to 
assert itself to the extent its members are enlightened, honest 
and co-operative. This requires that it must concentrate its 
energy upon achieving reform from v.'ithin. Reform from within 
is a programme of self-purification.§ To a Communist, a trade 
union is essentially a fighting unit. The Gandhian trade union 
is both evolutionary and non-violent revolutionary, or rather, 
is a believer in the doctrine that if constant effort is made by 
itself to develop its internal strength by means of reforming 
activities, revolution would hardly be necessaiy. 

What then are the reforms rvhich Gandhiji had suggested 
to workers? It is true that the industrial population is the most 
susceptible to violence and easily inflammable. This sensitive- 
ness coupled with unintelligence and ignorance has made the 
lot of labour very miserable. Cases of beatings, insolence and 
insubordination are frequentlj' reported from labour unions and 
industrial concerns. Damaging capitalists' goods and machinery 
is not very uncommon. Gandhiji, therefore, was very emphatic 
on the first fundamental that violence would never save labour 
and that their non-violent combination alone would be 
irresistible. 

The cultivation of non-violence is impossible without the 
development of moral faculty. This means, above all, that the 
workers should speak truth and should not injure or hate others. 
We are all bound together by the ties of love which is the only 
cohesive force in life. It is the silken thread of love binding 
together different members which makes the family strong. 
Loyalty to matrimonial relationship makes married life happy. 
It is licentiousness of the tongue to utter foul abuse or obscene 
songs. The workers should respect matrimonial ties and 
should be clean and moderate in their behaviour. These are 
the different expressions of self-purification. Besides, the workers 

tHarijan, 16-10-'45. 

§ For details, see Chapter IV. 
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should eschew drink, gambling, and other bad habits. They 
should look to the sanitation of their houses and their surround- 
ings. In this manner they would be able to have “clean houses, 
clean bodies, clean minds, and a clean soul”.* According to 
Gandhiji, acquisition of better wages and reduction of working 
hours would be justifiable only when the workers would be able 
to demonstrate their will to bring about the above “fourfold 
cleanliness”. 

Education 

Education is the second important reform in this pro- 
gramme of developing internal strength. The increased wages 
received should be devoted to the education of the workers’ 
children and the time saved hy the reduction of working hours 
should be utilized for their own education. It is indeed a 
national degradation that little children who ought to be 
educated and fashioned into good citizens are required to be 
employed in earning wages. Gandhiji suggested that “at least 
up to the age of sixteen, they must be kept in school”.t 

Communal Unity 

Labour, according to Gandhiji, is a great equalizer and a 
powerful unifying agent. A united labour would become an 
.irresistible force. He was, therefore, pained to see that the 
Ahmedabad labourers observed the distinction between Harijans 
.and non-Harijans. He advised them and, through them to all 
Indian labour to “begin with a thorough removal of untouch-' 
.ability”. They all earn their bread by the siveat of their brow 
and so they belong to one vast brotherhood. He had envisaged 
to achieve some day communal unity through labourers. He 
wrote, “Once the bar sinister against Harijans is removed, the 
way will be open for a wider unity among Harijans, Musalmans 
.and other sister communities.”? 

Subsidiary Occupations 

The last item of the programme would be cultivation of 
-economical habits and learning of subsidiarj- occupations which 

* Young India, 5-5-’20. 
t Young India, 28-4-’20. 
tHarijan, 8-12-’33. 
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would maintain the v/orkers wholly or partially. Industrial life 
is always full of vicissitudes including accidents, victimization 
and unemployment. The workers, therefore, should, by the 
very force of circumstances, be thri{t 3 ^ The}* should not in- 
crease their wants artificial!}'. They should not “contribute a 
single pice towards the expenses of conforming to meaningles.s 
and superstitious customs, such as caste dinners, or toward.s 
formdng expensive marriage connections. Every m.arriage and 
every death brings an unnecessar}- cruel burden upon the head 
of the family.”§ These customs must be counteracted with 
courage and resolution. 

In the wage-strike of Ahmedabad in 1918, Gandhiji realized 
the necessity of teaching subsidiar}' occupations to the workers. 
If a strike is to be made successful, the strikers must have 
certain occupations by which they would be able to maintain 
themselves and their families during the period of the strike. 
During the periods of unemployment also, it would never do 
for them to sit idly at home. This enforced idleness would be 
immensely injurious to their morale and self-respect. “The 
working class would never feel secure or develop a sense of 
self-assurance and strength unless its members are armed with 
an unfailing subsidiary means of subsistence to serve as a 
second string to their bow in a crisis.”* The helpless labour 
depending solely on the sweet will of the industrialists would 
not be able to assert their demands. But if some subsidiary 
industries are made available to them which they might take 
up in times of strikes, they would be able to hold on. Such 
training, therefore, is bound to prove an important factor in 
strengthening labour. It is a pity that in the great vortex created 
by an extensive introduction of machinery, both the Govern- 
ment and the workers in India do not seem to be sufficiently 
conscious of the important role which the small-scale industries 
are sure to play in the life of the labouring population, and 
even in the life of the nation at large. Small industries include 
village, cottage, and home industries, and their revival on a 
large, organized, and systematic scale would help mitigate 
labour unemployment and even middle-class unemployment 

§ Young India, 24-6-’2G. 

* Harijan, 3-7-’37. 
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and bring food and securit}^ to innumerable families. The pro- 
blem of giving doles has become a permanent and a menacing 
feature of the social security programme in the West. Gandhiji 
has, therefore, warned the workers “not to rely upon doles’’.! 


CHAPTER tui 

DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES IN INDUSTRY 

Ideas which, in religion and in politics, are trutlas, in history 

are forces. They must he respected.+ 

— ^Lord Acton' 

Introvert and Extrovert Processes 

Gandhiji’s peace technique is essentiall3’- an introvert, that 
is, an introspective process. This process emphasizes prior 
attention to duties and responsibilities on the part of both the 
employers and the emploj^ees. This makes both of them con- 
scious of their own limitations. This approach engenders an 
attitude on the part of both which is more favourable for co- 
operation. Both the parties tend to look upon each other less as 
opponents and more as collaborators. This is the essence of 
Gandhiji’s approach which he calls the “eastern approach’’. 

The other process is the extrovert process which has come 
to us along with the western industrialism. This process pri- 
marily laj’-s accent on rights and demands. Both the parties endea- 
vour to secure them by organizing their respective groups in 
opposition to each other. This attitude has given rise to the 
concept of class-war which is a basic feature of Socialism and 
Communism. While explaining the introvert process, Gandhiji 
wrote; “The true source of rights is duty. If we all discharge 
our duties, rights ^vill not be far to seek. If leaving duties un- 
performed we run after rights, they will escape us like a will o’ 
the wisp.’’§ “There is no right in the world which does not pre- 
suppose a duty.”* In other words, “every right carries with it, 
a corresponding duty.”! In modern times, the emphasis on 

■f Harijan, 3-7-’37. 

J Lectures on Modem History, p. 17. 

§ Young India, 8-l-’25. 

Young India, 4-8-’27. 

•f Young India, 26-3-’31. 
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rights has created a miserable spectacle of a permanent demand 
on the part of the labouring population for more and still more 
amenities. The employers, on their part, continue to emphasize 
their demand for more and more profits. 

Labourers as Co-partners 

The working men and women form as much a necessar>'^ 
part of the industry’- as machiner}^ nay, even more. Because 
humanity requires of us to give better consideration to human 
beings than inert machines. Unhappily, however, there is a 
continuous conflict between man and machine in modem indus- 
try and the employing class is unfortunately allowing the latter 
to displace the former. Gandhiji asked in amazement how “men 
and women who may be called living machines, who are at least 
as much a foundation of the industry as the machinery 
and buildings, are less than inert machiner}'.”! He therefore 
wanted the capitalists “to make their labourers co-partners of 
their wealth”. § Dilating upon the theme, at one place, he said: 

Th<2 gi'eat political contribution that labourers can make i.s to im- 
prove their own condition, to become better informed, to in-sl.^t on their 
rights, and even to demand proper use by their employers of the manu- 
factures in which they have had such an important hand. The proper 
evolution, therefore, would be for the labourers to raise themselves to 
the status of part-proprietors.* 

When the workers would be so regarded as co-proprietors, 
they would honestly work and would not angrily damage indus- 
trial property. Neither would they “destroy cloth or machinery 
with a view to squaring their quarrel with the mill-owners” -t 
They must, of course, fight square, if fight they must. But if 
mill-owners have enough imagination, they would regard the 
mill-hands as their co-sharers. Then the latter would “learn to 

identify themselves with the former Thus the mill-workers 

would rise and with them would rise the industries of our 
country.”! If the workers would refuse to work, the industries 
would come to a standstill. Thus the industrialists are helpless 
without labour. Therefore, “labour possesses the key.”§ 

XHarijan, 13-2-’37. 

§ Young India, 10-5-’2S. 

* Young India, lG-2-’21. 
t Young India, 4-S-’27. 
t Young India, 2S“l-’20. 
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Labour Must Organize 

Labour would be able to use the kej’- in their favour only 
when they would organize themselves as the industriahsts have 
done. They must organize unions in everj' department and all 
should observe scrupulously the rules that might be formed for 
them. They should learn to co-operate with each other and then 
alone, they would be able to offer co-operation to the capital on 
terms of honourable equalit 3 L The word “equality” has been 
used studiedly. Gandhiji wrote, “If conflict between capital and 
labour is to be avoided, as I beheve it can and must be, labour 
should have the same status and dignit}-- as capital.”* In his 
award on wage-cut given in December 1936, he had stated, as 
one of the principles of industry, “as a result of his close and 
unbroken contact with it for a period of eighteen j'ears in the 
capacit}’- of an arbitrator” the following: 

It is vital to the veilbeing of the industry that vorkmen should be 
regarded as equals with the shareholders and that they have, therefore, 
every right to possess an accurate knowledge of the transactions of the 
mills.f 

This was one of Gandhiji’s revolutionaiy ideas on labour. 
But he wanted its equalit}’' to be recognized by capital, not by 
using undue pressui'e but b}' gentlj* persuading the latter to do 
their duty by the former. The workers might interest themselves 
in the political work outside their industrj^ and the labour wor- 
kers might educate the working classes even in politics. But he 
was strongly against the exploitation of labour organizations for 
political purposes. Because he had believed that the workers 
themselves had not reached the stage of adequate political 
consciousness. But when they would be sufficiently conscious 
and are prepared to participate independently in politics, they 
are welcome to do so. “There is no objection and it is our duty 
to educate the working classes in politics and to make them 
take interest in Congress work. They ought to be partners but 
no pawns.”? Because in that case, they would come as co- 
workers and not as the exploited. Till that time economic 


*Hariian, 13-2-’37. 

■f History of Wage Adjustments in the Ahmedabad Industry, Vol. W. 
pp. 37-38. 
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amelioration, social betterment and intellectual enlightenment 
should be the objectives of the labour work. 

This is the Gandhian or the non-violent way in industry 
so far as labour is concerned. Its aim is to progressively 
purify and correct the workex's’ lives and thus to tiy to convert 
the industrialists to become the trustees for the welfare of the 
labouring classes. Its one objective is co-ordination and not anta- 
gonism of the two parties. “This co-ordination must move 
towards one grand consummation — freedom of labour whether 
on the field or in the factory.”§ But this co-ordination cannot be 
worked out overnight. Of the two parties, it is labour which is, 
and must be, out to convert the capitalist to its point of view. 
The process is bound to be long and tedious and to entail some 
suffering. This, however, does not mean that labour would be 
required to be patient endlessl^'. When a particular limit is 
reached, labour must “take risks and conceive plans of active 
Satyagraha” which we know as strike. 

Strike 

Satyagraha by the workers is known as strike. According 
to Gandhiji, a strike is an “inherent right of the working-men 
for the purpose of securing justice”.''- But the right should be 
.exercised with extreme discretion and after the failure of all 
possible efforts at reconciliation. It is always an extreme step 
and is fraught with great risks. As the labour strike generally 
involves hundreds, thousands, and sometimes even lakhs of 
families in economic ruination, starvation and worse, it should 
be launched with the greatest caution. Gandhiji has given the 
following conditions of a justifiable, non-violent labour strike ; 

1. The cause of the strike must be just. 

2. There should be practical unanimity among the strikers. 

3. Strikers should never depend upon public subscriptions or 
other charity but should occupy themselves in some u.seful and 
productive temporary occupation. 

4. A strike is no remedy when tliero is enougli otlier laljour to 
replace strikers. 

,5. Strikers must fi.\- an unalteral)le minimum demand and deciaro 
it before embarking upon their strike. 


^ Young India, 27-S-’31. 
* Young hidia, 28-4-'20. 
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6. There is no room in a non-violent strike for violence in the 
shape of intimidation, incendiarism, etc.f 

The above type of the strike can be called the industrial 
or the economic strike. The second variet}’’ is the political strike. 
The political strike, as far as the workers are concerned, should 
be judged on its merits and should never be mixed with an 
industrial strike. The third t3’’pe is of the sympathetic strike. 
Labour being naturally sensitive to humanitarian emotions is 
easily tempted into resorting to such a strike. Such a strike 
should be generally taboo but might be undertaken with great 
precaution. 

\ 

Fast 

The question 'is whether a fast has a place in a labour 
strike. A fast, though it is a very potent weapon in the Satya- 
graha armoury, has “very strict limitations and is to be taken 
up only by those who have undergone previous training”.!; The 
general principle in this regard enunciated by Gandhiji is; “A 
Satyagrahi should fast only as a last resort when all other ave- 
nues of redress have been explored and have failed. ”§ It has 
been seen that fast undertaken by a 'competent strike-leader 
when the labour morale seems flaggmg, invariably proves most 
effective in pulling it up. Thus it serves as a potent weapon for 
the purification of one’s own self and of the group. During the 
wage-strike of Ahmedabad workers in 1918, the strikers showed 
signs of fatigue after 22 days. Gandhiji, as their leader, “felt that 
that was a sacred moment and declared that he would not take 
food so long as they did not get a 35 per cent increase or did 
not give up the fight altogether.”"' The result was that the 
workei’S were greatly stirred, they began to do manual work, 
and their honour and integrity remained intact.f Thus the 
struggle terminated in favour of the strikers. It is for this 
reason that an astute politician like the late J. C. Smuts wrote 
of fast; 


t Young India, 16-2-’2l; 22-9-’21. 
t Harijan, 18-3-’39. 

§ Harijan, 21-4-’46. 
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A new technical device was of a very disconcerting hut efleclivo 
character.. . .That technique of reform v.'as persuasion by seif-slatwaiion. 
...I think the phenomenon is deser\dng of careful study.! 

Duties and Responsibilities of Capital 

According to Gandhiji, “the rich cannot accumulate tvealth 
without the co-operation of the poor in society .”§ But unfortu- 
nately, we are under the hypnotic influence of capital and have 
come to believe that capital is everj'thing on earth. But “a 
moment’s thought ivould show that labour has at its disposal 
capital which the capitalist would never possess.’’* “Labour is 
free of capital and capital has to woo labour. And it would not 
matter in the slightest degree that capital has guns and even 
poisonous gases at its disposal. Capital would still be perfectly 
helpless if labour would assert its dignit3' by making good its 
‘No’.'’f Thus capital, in realit}^ “should be labour’s servant, not 
its master’’.^ 

When the acquisition of wealth and propertj’- b}" the indus- 
trialists has become a possibility mainly through the co-opera- 
tion of labour, it follows that “they have no moral right to use 
any of it mainly for personal advantage. ’’§ They have no justi- 
fication to live more comfortablj' than an ordinaiy worker or 
the peasant who labours and provides wealth for them. 

C.APITALISTS AS TRUSTEES 

But this does not mean that there should be uniform eco- 
nomic equality. People with more talent will have more money 
and more comforts. Gandhiji would allow a man of intellect to 
earn more but he wishes that such a man should not retain more 
than his needs. The modern industrial distemper centres round 
the accumulation of wealth with the few and the starvation 
wages with the majority of the members of society. “The rich 
have,” Gandhiji wrote, “a superfluous store of things which they 
do not need and which are therefore neglected and wasted; 

t “Gandhiji’s Political Method”, article from Mahatma Gandhf, Edited l)y 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, pp. 298-99. 

I Harijan, 25-8-’40. 

* Bose N. K., Selections from Gandhi, p. 80. 
t Ibid., pp. 86-87. 
t Ibid., p. 139. 
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While millions are starved to death for want of sustenance.’’- 
He has at another place described the economic disparit}* bet- 
ween the rich and the poor classes as existed during British 
rule. He wrote; 

Every place that one sees in India is a demonstration not of her 
riches taut of the insolence of power that riches gave to the few, who 
owe them to the miserably requited labours of miUions of paupers of 
India.t 

AAHiat was Gandhiji’s remed}’- in the face of this appalling 
economic inequality? It was trusteeship. This means that rich 
man might not be deprived of the private property as the 
Communists and the Socialists would love to do. He “will be 
left in possession of his wealth of which he will use what he 
reasonably requires for his personal needs and will act as a 
trustee,! for the remainder to be used for the societ3^’’§ This is 
the non-violent way of bringing about economic equalit3h Depri- 
vation of private property would spell ruination of the 
propertied man who is thus lost to the society. In Gandhiji’s 
way, both the surplus wealth and the ser\dces of the man 
knowing the art of acquiring wealth are retained in the interest 
of society. While addressing a meeting of the mill-owners and 
workers in Ahmedabad, he told the former: 

What I expect of you is that you should hold all 3 *our riches as a 
trust to be used solelj' in the interest of those who sweat for 3 ’ou and 
to whose industry and labour jmu owe all 3 mur position and prosperit 3 '.* 

But the question will naturally be asked how the trustee- 
ship would be effected non-violentl3^? The reply is twofold: by 
the cultivation of public opinion and by non-co-operation. In 
democracy, public ’opinion, if skilfulty cultivated, becomes a 
very potent force. In case of its failure to be effective, Gandhiji 
had suggested “non-violent non-co-operation and civil disobe- 
dience as the right and infallible means’’.! A successor of a 

* From Yeravda Mandir, Chapter VI. 
t Young India, 2S-4-’27. 

+ Cf. “Peace - within industry cannot be achieved on an 3 - lasting basis 
unless those within whose hands that power lies, realize that power implies 
responsibIlit 3 ^ that rights cannot be divorced from duties and that dominion 
in modern times must be exercised on a basis of trusteeship rather than 
domination.”— Kirkaldy, H. S., The Spirit of Industrial Relations, p. 13. 
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trustee would be chosen by the original owner but the cb.oice 
will be finalized by the State. In his opinion, “such arrange- 
ment puts a check on the State as well as the individual.”? 

He analysed this concept still more and gave out the imidi- 
cations which might confound even a Communist. While vwiting 
about the conversion of princely autocracy into trusteeship, he 
suggested requisition even of individual talents for social 
service. He wrote: 

No one is entitled to the arbitrary use of the gains from the talent^. 
He is a part of the nation or say, the social structure surrounding i'.in’. 
Therefore he can only use his talents not for .self only, hut for the 
social structure of which he is but a part and on whose sufferance he 
lives.§ 

It was wellknown how in public life Gandhiji was G.y- 
tremely scrupulous in spending money and in using other 
materials like even paper, pencil, etc. While addressing Ashram 
members at Vykom during the anti-Untouchability Satyagraha 
in 1925, he said: 

You may not wa.ste a grain of rice or a .scrap of paper and .siniilai-ly 
a minute of your time. It is not ours. It belongs to the nation and wo arc 
trustees for the use of it.* 

In this way, Gandhiji tided to instil capitalism with the 
high social purpose and to divest it of the canker of selfishness. 
It was not for nothing, therefore, that Gandhiji “wished that the 
concept of trusteeship became a gift from India to the world”.! 

ECONOMIC EQUALITY 

According to him, “economic equality is the master key 
to non-violent independence.”? It is equal distribution or call 
it, equitable distribution. Equitable distribution is the “substi- 
tution of false and non-human economics by true and human 
economics” because “not killing competition but life-giving 
co-operation is the law of the human being’’.^ In reply to a 
question what exactly economic equality meant, Gandhiji said 
that “it did not mean that everyone would literally have the 


t Harijan, lG-2-'-17, 
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same amount. It simply meant that everybody should have 
enough for his or her need.”* He agreed with Marx in its 
definition which is: “From each according to his capacity to 
each according to his needs.”* Reduced to precise terms, it means 
that everj^’cne must have a balanced diet, a decent house to 
live in, facilities for education of one’s children and adequate 
medical relief.” He did not taboo ever 3 'thing beyond these bare 
necessaries but he maintained that they could come only “after 
the essential needs of the poor are satisfied. First things must 
come first”.* This is the first duty which must claim the 
attention of an industrialist. 

LIVING WAGE 

Living wage would be the primary item in the pro- 
gramme of economic equality in the industrial field. For all 
these centuries in the past, we have ignored the proletariat but 
have arrogated to ourselves the right of commanding their 
labour without caring to see whether they got enough wages 
for their food, raiment, and shelter. The time has now come 
when we must think “in terms of their needs, their hours of 
work and leisure and their standard of living”.! 

Since the time Gandhiji began to take interest in the labour 
work of Ahmedabad, he had continuously focussed the attention 
of the mill-owners on the fact that the workers’ wages which 
were paid to them were not sufficient for their maintenance. 
He had had an economic inquiry conducted by Shree Shankarlal 
Banker early in 1918 in the labour areas of the city, and had 
it conclusively proved by means of facts and figures.]! Since 
that time he was constantly hammering out this fact in all the 
awards which he gave as an accredited arbitrator and in all 
the negotiations which he conducted as a representative of the 
Ahmedabad labour. 

Commenting on the award of the umpire, Diwan Bahadur 
K. H. Jhaveri in 1929, Gandhiji wrote: 

The umpire’s judgment. . .is a bold entmciation of the doctrine that 
when “the worker does not get enough wages to enable him to maintain 
a suitable standard of living, he can ask emploj^er to pay him wages 
which would enable him to do so.” The contention advanced by labour 


* Harijan, 31-3-’46. 
t Harijan, 14-9-’35. 
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for the past many years and denied by employei-s that it is entitled to a 
living wage has Iteen wholly accepted, as I maintain it was bound to 
be, by the umpire.! 

In 1936, Gandhiji gave his atvard on the Ahmedabad 
owners’ Association’s demand for 20 per cent cut in the v.-age.s 
of their workers. He had explained therein his conception of a 
living wage in detail as follows; 

(a) Living wage should first be determined and agreed to by both 
the parties. 

(b) There should be no cut till the wages have reached living 
wage level i.e. level adequate for maintenance. 

(c) No cut shall be made till the mills have ceased to make any 
profit and are obliged to fall back upon their capital for continuing the 
industry. 

(d) It is vital to the wellbeing of the indu.stry that workmen 
should be regarded as equal with the sharoholdcr.s and that thov 
have, therefore, every right to possess an accurate knowledge of the 
transactions of the mills.§ 

He developed the same line of thinking in his comments 
on Sir Govindrao Madgaonkar’s award in the Ahmedabad Mill 
Industry wage dispute, which was given in January' 1937. He 
maintained therein that minimum wages should surely have 
precedence over minimum profits. He argued: 

The wages of the operatives who are "living machines”. . .and who 
are at least as much a foundation of the industry as the machinery 
and the buildings, may not lie reduced to ensure a minimum of profit. 
I make bold to say that if the votes of humane shareholder.s (and I 
regard the shareholders of mills as humane) were taken, tliey would 
summarily reject the proposition that tlicir profits should l)o preferred 
to the wages of labour on whom depend their profits, *■ 

What should be the figure of the living wage? Evidently, 
it would change according to the prevailing prices and even 
industries. In the deliberations of the All-India Village Indus- 
tries Association he tried to determine the content of the 
minimum wage. According to him, "we must ensure all work- 
men a wage which would give them a reasonably balanced 

diet It must be devised for eveiy province, taking good care 

that the workman or workwoman gets a sufficient allowance 

t Young India, I2-12-’29. 

§ History oj Wage Adjustments in the Ahmedabad Industry, Vol. IV, 
p. 37. 
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of milk and ghee and vitamins in liis or her diet.”t At another 
place, he described the content in another way as follows; 

The real hunger of workers ... is ... for decent living as self. 
1 especting, equal citizens, for a square deal as human beings, for free- 
dom from fear, inculcation of clean and sanitaiw habits, thrift, industry 
and education.^ 

Gandhiji believed that ordinarily a husband’s earning 
should be sufficient to' maintain the whole family and that the 
wife should not be requii'ed to earn. While addressing the 
Ahmedabad workers, he said; 

Women should be gradiialW weaned from mill-labour. If man and 
woman are partners in life and complimentary each of the other, thev 
become good householders only by dividing their labour and a wise 
mother finds her time fully occupied in looking after her household and 
children.? 

This did not, however, mean that Gandhiji was opposed 
to the wives of workers W'orking in the factories.. He behet^ecl 
that with the awakening of labour, factoiy conditions would 
be improved and ivorking hours would be conveniently reduced. 
This would make it possible to fix up such ^’■arieties of work 
as would suit the women workers. He had, therefore, suggested 
later that practically all the adult members of the working-man’s 
family should be wage-earners. He had advised the clerks also 
“to educate their dependents, especial^ their wives to engage 
in some gainful occupations’’.* 

The standard of life which Gandhiji had envisaged for the 
workers was generally regarded by the capitalists as too high 
to be within easy reach. The3^ had always pleaded inabilit3^ to 
reach the ideal. But he had always advised them to avert any 
clash with workers if it could be done with just sacrifice on 
their part. He was in favour of giving bonus to the workers. 
He had approved also a scheme of industrial insurance devised 
for the benefit of the clerical workers because he thought that 
that would be “in this age of insurance to their good”. 

S0CI.4L BETTERSEBNT 

Next to emplo5'^ment, housing is the second need. Gandhiji 
paid a visit to the labour huts of Kolar Gold Minesf and was 

jHarijan, .31-S-T5. ? Harijan, 29-9-’46 

§ Young India, 5-5-’20. 
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much pained to find that the}' were "too small, too ill-lighted 
and too low-roofed to be fit for human habitation'’.? Later in 
the same year, he was invited to inspect the colony which the 
Bangalore Municipality had built for its petty employees on a 
beautifully open plot of 18 acres. These huts were better than 
the Kolar Gold Fields huts but they were insufficient in space. 
Gandhiji, therefore, suggested to them that one more room for 
each of the huts and a -^'erandah were absolutely necessarj'. At 
both these places, he warned the proprietors that “unless they 
voluntarily recognized the due status of labour and treated it 
as they treated themselves, time was not far distant when labour 
would dictate its own terms’’.? He had always believed that 
provision of decent housing to labour was the charge of the 
capitalists which they could shirk on]}- at their peril. 

His solicitude for the poor workei'S being brought in line 
with their well-to-do brethren as equals so far as the normal 
amenities of life were concerned, was indeed noteworthy. He 
had been to Masuri and Panchgani at different times for the 
recuperation of his health. At both these places he rattled the 
skeletons in the cupboards. He salci that it was the “bounden 
duty of those to whom God has given more than their needs 
to spend the extra on those who were in want’’.§ and suggested 
that those hills should have such places built where the poor 
could come and avail themselves of the good climate. As a 
result at both these places, Dharmashalas were built by private 
donors for thd use of the poor patients. Gandhiji wrote that 
"he would not grudge the rich of their riches, provided that 
they do not forget the poor and share their riches with them 
and provided their riches are not gained at the expense of and 
by the impoverishment of others.’’* This was the ideal set up 
by Gandhiji before the capitalists whom he expected to treat 
their workers as their children. Indeed, he had gone to the 
radical conclusion of his emphasis on the workers being re- 
garded as the co-partners of the industry. In cases of obstinate 
strikes, his advice was : 

Such employers should at once offer the strlker.s full control of the 
concern which is as much the strikers' as theirs. They will v.ncate their 

t Harijan, t3-G-'3G. 

% Harijan. 16-6-’4G. 

* Harijan, 31-3-’46. 
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premises not in a huff but because it is right and to show their goodwill, 
they would offer the employees the assistance of their engineers and 
other skilled staff. The employers wiU find in the end that they will 
lose nothing. Indeed, their right action will disarm opposition and 
thej- will earn the blessings of their men.* 

This suggestion is, in reality, not so fantastic as it seems 
at first sight. Non-violence does possess an intrinsic quality of 
order and adjustment even in an anarchy. It was for this reason 
that Gandhiji had asked the British Government in 1942 to quit 
India leaving her to “God or anarchy”. He had called this state 
an “enlightened anarchy”. The idea is that in non-violence, the 
disturbance, whatever the field, is temporary and is soon substi- 
tuted h 3 ’' a permanent social equilibrium. Ideal capitalists would 
always provide good working conditions e.g. well-ventilated 
rooms, safety arrangements in dealing with machines, good 
materials, dining sheds, good drinking water, clean urinals and 
latrmes, and would prohibit abusive language and assaults etc. 
Besides, “thej’- can open cheap restaurants for the working- 
men where they can get pure milk and wholesome refresh- 
ments. They can open reading rooms and provide harmless 
amusements and games for j;hem. If the workers are provided 
with such health}'- surroundings, the craidng for drink and 
gambling will leave them.”t Labour unions should also attempt 
similar things and be “better employed in devising means of 
improvement from within than in fighting the capitalists”.! 
“There should be a hospital, a creche and a maternity home 
attached to every labour centre.”§ Such enlighteifed treatment 
of the workers would greatly mitigate the occurrence of any 
strife and in case of its occurrence, its elimination would be 
comparatively easy. 

Duties and Responsibilities of Labour Unions 

Labour in India is still extremely unorganized and can be 
easily influenced by any irate ideology. The workers believe that 
they are “helpless before the employer”,* and “become a pavm 
in the hands of the politician on the poUtical chessboard”.t The 

^Harijan, 31-3-’46. 

t Young India, 2-7-’31. 

t Young India, 28-4-’20; Harijan, 31-7-’37. 
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workers should, therefore, have unions and thei- should 
“scrupulously observe the rules that may be formed for them".i: 
“A true and non-violent combination of labour would act like 
a magnet attracting to it all the needed capital.”§ 

The labour unions should “aim to raise the moral and in- 
tellectual height of labour and thus b}' sheer merit. . .make 
labour master of the means of production instead of being the 
slave that it is”.* They should not exploit or organize it for 
any direct political power .f There is nothing more injurious 
to the morale and self-respect of the workers than enforced idle- 
ness. The unions, therefore, “must train workers to a supple- 
mentary occupation in addition to their principal occupation . . . 
so that in the event of a lock-out, strike or loss of emplo 3 ’ment 
otherwise, they would always have something to fall back upon 
instead of being faced with the prospect of starvation’'.t 

Constructive Work 

Constructive programme, according to Gandhiji, is 
“designed to build up the nation from the very bottom upwards 
. . .it must mean complete independence in every sense of the 
expression". § Indeed, his claim is that civil disobedience is not 
absolutely necessary to win freedom through purely non- 
violent effort, if the co-operation of the whole nation is secured 
in the constructive programme.^ It is, therefore, the joint 
responsibility of both the employers and the labour unions to 
carry on various items of the programme in the labouring 
population. 

Cloth stands second to food as a daily necessity. Labour, 
therefore, even of the textile industry should be educated that 
they should introduce spinning as a subsidiary occupation in 
their families who would wear the cloth woven out of their 
yarn. Spinning would gainfullj’^ utilize their spare moments 
and would secure a substantial addition to their annual income. 
The introduction of Ambar Charkha in the labour families 

I Yovng India, 28-4-'20. 

§ Harijan, 7-9-’47. 

* Hindvxtan Standard, 28-10-’44. 
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would acquaint them with a new industry which alone would 
give them decent maintenance and on which they can rely in 
times of need. The spinning activit3^ would also teach them 
the value of industiy and would keep away from their doors 
the devil of sloth and squabble. As is the invariable experience 
of the Khadi workers, the introduction of spinning and its allied 
industries in labour areas works out a slow and peaceful revolu- 
tion in the life of workers and of their families. 

Education is the next important item in the programme. 
The employers have up to now sadly neglected hteracy and 
political education of an important part of Indian humanity 
which labour is. The result is that it does not either take 
interest in, or understand the problems of, national reconstruc- 
tion and the wa3*s in which it could participate in the great 
work. Indian labom: is, therefore, parochial and can be an eas}’ 
victim to pohtical propaganda. It observes untouchability. 
Education is the onh* solvent of aU these his. It should be both 
literar}^ and scientific. Adult education which, according to 
Gandhiji, meant “true political education b}' word of mouth”,* 
should widelj’- be organized in labom' areas through night 
schools for men and women workers. Their chhdren should be 
educated on basic education lines. 

Prohibition of intoxicating drinks, drugs and gambling has 
a vital place in the constructive programme for labour. With 
the co-operation of the State, empIo3mrs and labour unions, 
“every drink shop should be converted into a refreshment shop 
and concert-room combined. Poor labourers will want some 
place w^here they can congregate and get wholesome, cheap, 
refreshing, non-intoxicating drinks, and if the3^ can have some 
good music at the same time, it would prove as a tonic to them 
nnd draw them.”t Prohibition, wherever it has been enforced 
has “meant new life for man3^ millions. . .and new and sub- 
stantial accession of moral and mateiual strength”.? It is also 
a “t3q)e of adult education of the nation"§ and ‘Tarings an aU- 
Tound improvement in the life of labour”.* 

* Gandhi, M. K., Constructive Programme, p. 16. 
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The consti'uctive programme is primarily meant to educate 
labour in all these healthy directions. It would raise the moral 
and intellectual calibre of the workers and would make them 
conscious enough to understand their important place in society. 
This realization when developed on sound, integrated lines, 
would help labour become the master of the means of produc- 
tion. “They are strong in numbers” Gandhiji once wrote, “and 
yet they feel so dependent, so verj- much at the mercy of their 
employers. The thing that they have to realize is that labour is 
as much a capital as metal. That realization can come only 
through acceptance of non-violence.”t Acceptance of non-vio- 
lence means prosecution of constructive programme, which ma}' 
otherwise and more fittingly be called “construction of Puma 
Swaraj or complete independence by truthful and non-violent 
means”.x 

Duties and Responsibilities of the State 

In the working of the industry, the State has a \dtal part 
to play. But it “represents violence in a concentrated and orga- 
nized form”.§ So the increase in the power of the State is 
a threat to the healthy development of its citizens and 
a source of great fear. That was the reason why Gandhiji 
preferred “not a centralization of power in the hands of the 
State, but an extension of the sense of ti’usteeship”." The State 
might permit private ownership of the means of production, if 
the capitalist would raise the worker to the status of co-partner 
of his wealth and both labour and capital work as mutual 
trustees and trustees of the consumers.! But if the capitalist 
failed to do so, that is to say, if the capitalist is not 
prepared to carry on the industry on the basis of trusteeship 
but is actuated only by profit motive, Gandhiji would sup- 
port a minimum of State-ownership.i What would be the dutj^ 
of the State then? He wrote, these nationalized State-owned 
factories “ought to be working under the most attractive and 
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ideal conditions, not for profit but for the benefit of humanity. 

. . . The saving of labour of the individual should be the object^ 
and honest humanitarian consideration, and not greed, the 
motive”.§ Capitalism exploits labour of a few to multiply itself. 
But imagine the labour of crores, adequately paid and wisely 
utilized, automatically increases the wealth and welfare of the 
crores. This is true democracy. “In Independent India,” which 
Gandhiji described during his last fast in New Delhi, he said, 
“there would be neither paupers nor beggars, nor high nor low, 
neither millionaire employers nor half-starved employees, nor 
intoxicating drinks.”* 

In the private enterprise, the management should share 
with the workers the responsibility of the administration. In 
State-owned industries, Gandhiji “had accepted the principle 
that the workers should be represented in the management 
through their elected representatives and should have an equal 
share in the management with the representatives of the 
Governmenf’.f In the latter half of 1937, the Indian National 
Congress felt itself powerful enough to hold the reins of 
administration of the nation. Gandhiji had made it clear then 
that “the Congress lived for the labourer and the capitalist in 
so far as the latter subserved the former’s purpose.’’^: According 
to him, in a well-ordered State, there is “no room, no occasion 
for lawlessness or strikes. In such a State, there are ample law- 
ful means for vindicating justice; violence, veiled or unveiled, 
must be taboo. ”§ 

Model Trade Union 

The Ahmedabad Labour Union is based on “non-violence, 
pure and simple” and represents though partially, a trade union 
of Gandhiji's conception. It is opposed to Capitalism. But it is 
not opposed to persons as such who are styled as capitalists. 
Because Gandhiji has placed before the Labour Union an ideal 
where “the capital and labour should supplement and help each 
other. They should be a great family living in unity and 
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harmony.”* * * § The Ahmedabad Labour Union does not want to 
paralyze capital with a view to strengthen labour. Its idea is 
to organize labour by bringing out a reform from within itself 
and with its own, initiative. It wants to educate labour to evolve 
its own leadership and its own self-reliant organization. Thus 
its direct aim is internal reform. and evolution of internal 
strength. “In my knowledge," Gandhiji wrote, “the Ahmedabad 
Union is the best managed Union. This does not mean that it 
has reached my ideal. It is trying to do so.”t “If I had my way” 
he wrote at another place, “I would regulate all the labour 
organizations of India after the Ahmedabad model.”! 


CHAPTER VIII 

DYNAMICS OP PEACE 

A violent and bloody revolution is a certainty one day, unless 
there is a voluntary abdication of riches and the power that riches 
give and sharing them for the common good.l 

— Mahatma Gandhi 

The Phases of Peace 

“Non-violence” as Gandhiji has said, "works in a most 
mysterious manner.”* Like all great ideals, non-violence too 
tends to influence and transform the totality of life, whether of 
an individual or of a nation, when it is manifested through all 
its phases. Widespread change of ideas or of heart in consonance 
with a great ideal is usually a long process. The reason is that 
its permeation into the very being of man is necessary for effect- 
ing the vital change and this process is possible only when the 
new ideal is reduced to practice and is actualized in all walks 
of life. 

Peace as we understand it today, is a new concept in 
modern life. Like all the other concepts, it has two distinct ele- 
ments; theoretical and practical. The exposition of the theory 
consists in the discussion of its various phases, mainly in the 
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subjective Avoiid, as ai'e visualized bj’' the theorist. The tech- 
nique consists in the construction of an apparatus b}" which 
the theorist conceptualizes his vision and which turns the vision 
into concrete and objectb'e propositions. In other words, the 
theoiy is given appropriate forms in the practical world. 

To Gandhiji, an ideal was never a mere logical abstraction 
or an academic theor}*. He ever thought of ideals onl 3 ' in terms 
of practice. He was a man of action to whom even “God appeared 
not in person but in actions’’.^! He wanted the non-violent 
pattern of society*. He could see that the old institutions — social, 
political and economic — Abased on exploitation and violence 
would no longer be helpful for this new transformation. He, 
therefore, established suitable institutions, forged appropriate 
instruments and created new leaders for the accomplishment of 
the integration of peace in the whole societ 3 ^ In this manner 
Gandliiji developed his technique of peace in four phases, which 
are: 

(1) Ideological, 

(2) Social, 

(3) Political, and 

(4) Economic. 

Ideological Phase of Peace 

During the last fift 3 '- 3 'ears and more, Mahatma Gandhi was 
engaged in the great work of organizing an extensive freedom 
movement on the basis of truth and non-violence, as also in 
teaching the whole nation and through it, even the whole world, 
the wa 3 ^s of peaceful life both in its individual and national 
aspects. Circumstanced as we then were under a foreign rule, 
the combative or the militant aspect of non-violence was 
obviousl 3 ' preponderant. 

In 1938, Gandhiji advocated the enlistment of volunteers 
for the formation of Shanti Senas or peace-brigades in cities and 
villages to deal with communal riots. At his instance, eSorts 
were made after 1938 to organize such peace-brigades in some 
parts of the countiy. In the autumn of the same 3 'ear, he made 
an extensive tour of the North-Western Frontier Province in 
compan 3 ’ of IChan Abdul GaSar Ivhan who had organized the 
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non-violent movement of Khudai Khidmatgars i.e. non-violent 
Red Shirts, among the war-loving frontier folk. During the tour, 
Gandhiji gave talks to the Khudai Khidmatgars, “describing in 
minute details the nature and working of non-violence, which, 
he remarked later on, constituted the most systematic and 
comprehensive exposition of the theory and technique of non- 
violence that he ever gave in one place.”t His conception of 
Swaraj “was synonymous with Ramarajya, the establishment 
of the Kjngdom of Righteousness on earth”.? It was a “sove- 
reignty of the people based on pure moral authority”, § and 
“ensuring rights alike of prince and the pauper”. His concep- 
tion of Sarvodaya was that it includes “the greatest good of all” 
which in its turn, “inevitably included the good of the greatest 
number”.! 

Social Phase of Peace 

Gandhiji organized Harijan Sevak Sangh in September 
1932. Its objective was to remove by all peaceful means the 
disabilities imposed upon the Harijans or the so-called “un- 
touchables” which was a “canker eating into the very vitals of 
Hinduism”.! He founded Hindustani Talimi Sangh (1937) for 
the purpose of initiating education on a nation-wide scale based 
on non-violence. While explaining the inner meaning of the 
new education, he spoke: 

All our problems have to be solved non-violently. Our arithmetic, 
our science, our history will have a non-violent approach and the pro- 
blems in these subjects will be coloured by non-violence.5 

The Kasturba Gandhi Memorial Trust (1946) aims at the 
welfare and education of women and children in rural areas only 
through the agency of women workers. The Trust has been 
training women workers for the propagation of health and sani- 
tation, basic education and village industries. 

The propagation of Hindi, which is the National Language 
of India, should also be counted as one of the social activities 
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based on non-violence. The reason is that the spread of Hindi 
was intended to bring about cultural unification of the Hindi- 
speaking and non-Hindi-speaking provinces without coming in 
conflict with the progress of the provincial languages. Gandhiji 
had initiated the movement as earty as 1920 for the recognition 
of an All-India common speech which politically-minded India 
could easily speak, and which would eliminate the spell that 
English has cast upon us. He wrote: “Howsoever virile the 

English language might be, it cannot be our lingua franca 

No language other than Hmdustani can be our National 
Language.”* In 1942, Hindustani Prachar Sabha was started 
at his instance for the purpose of joropagating Hindustani. 

Political Phase of Peace 

How Gandhiji forged the militant weapon of Satyagraha 
out of non-violence and turned the Indian National Congress 
into a non-violent militia and through it, achieved independence 
is a thrilling chapter of Indian history. The non-violent move- 
ment thereby showed the immense possibilities of this weapon 
even in the political field. India's success inspired hope in the 
suppressed and exploited nations of the world and gave a fillip 
to the pacifist movement. 

Economic Phase of Peace 

The organizations, which Gandhiji founded for the economic 
amelioration of the people represent the economic phase of 
peace. The Ahmedabad Textile Labour Associationf comes first 
in the line. It was formally inaugurated by Gandhiji in 1920 and 
has been pledged to adopt non-violent means for the solution 
of the labour problems. It is the first labour union to initiate the 
principle and procedure of arbitration which has played an 
important part in its development. At the instance of Gandhiji, 
“nationalization of the textile industry in due course” has been 
added in 1926 as one of its objects. An All-India labour organi- 
zation called Rashtriya Mazdoor Congress (Indian National 
Trade Union Congress or INTUC)± was formed in May 1947 to 
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work on lines initiated by the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Asso- 
ciation. The All-India Cow Protection Association (IMaj’- 1925) 
was meant to bring about an all-sided improvement of cows, 
so as to make them an asset in the economic life of an Indian 
agriculturist. § The All-India Spinners Association or briefi}^ put 
A.I.S.A. was started (October, 1925) with a view to supply the 
villagers with a supplementary industrj^ of Khadi. According 
to Gandhiji, it “connotes the beginning of economic freedom 

and equality of all in the country The Khadi mentality 

means decentralization of production and distribution of the 
necessaries of life.’’* The All-India Village Industries Associa- 
tion i.e. A.I.V.I.A. (November 1935) was intended in his opinion, 
“to encourage the existing village industries and to revive 
where it is possible and desirable, the dying or dead industries 
of villages according to the village methods i.e. the villagers 
working in their own cottages as they have done from times 
immemorial.”t The Nature Cure Trust (September 1946) was 
also meant to help the villagers to retain and regain health. 
Gandhiji said, “My nature cure is designed solely for villagers 
and villages.”t 

There are over two crores of Adivasis in the whole of India. 
Our economic order would be incomplete, indeed unjust, if the 
economic welfare and social uplift of these Adivasis are not 
included in our economic programme. The late Shree A. V. 
Thakkar had started the Adivasi uplift work in Gujarat in about 
1920. Some years after, the Raniparaj work was started in the 
Surat district by one of the inmates of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Satyagrahashram of Sabarmati, Shree Jugatram Dave. Such 
centres of Adivasi uplift work have now been commenced in 
various parts of the country working under the aegis of the 
Adim Jati Seva Mandal or Adivasi Workers’ Federation (1946). 
According to Gandhiji “all such service is not merely humani- 
tarian but solidly national, and brings us nearer to true 
independence.’’§ 


§ Gandhi, M. K., Goseva (Giyarati), p. 167. 

* Gandhi, M. K., Constructive Programme, pp. 11-12. 
t Gandhi, M. K., Rebuilding Our Villages, p. 33. 
t Ibid., p. 21. 

§ Gandhi, M. K., Constructive Programme, p. 24. 
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For the propagation of this new ideology of non-violence 
and peace, a properly conducted journal was indispensable. 
Writing about Indian Opinion in South Africa, Gandhiji had 
said, “Satyagraha would probably have been impossible %vith- 
out Indian Opinion.”* * * § Regarding Navajivan and Young India 
which he later edited in India, he opined in 1929 that “both the 
journals rendered good service to the people in this hour of 
trial (i.e. of Non-violent Non-co-operation Movement), and did 
their humble bit towards lightening the tjTanny of the (Punjab) 
martial law.”t These and the Harijan weeklies which he 
started in 1933 were a mirror of his non-violent life, in which 
he expounded the principles and practice of Sat 3 '-agraha and 
thus educated the Indian masses into activelj’- participating in 
the great movement of freedom. In 1929, he created a public 
trust known as the Navajivan Trust for carrying on the activit}^ 
of the publication of Sarvoda 5 '-a literature. 

The representatives of the eleven constructive institutionsi 
met in March 1948 and decided to federate into Akhil Bharat 
Sarva Seva Sangh which was to guide and co-ordinate their 
activities. Later on in the same month, a conference of con- 
structive workers was held at Sevagram near Wardha. It 
established “the Sanmdaya Samaj to strive towards a societj’- 
based on truth and non-violence in which there Avill be no 
distinction of caste or creed, no opportunity for exploitation 
and full scope for development both for individuals as well as 
groups.”§ It meets annuall}’" to enable members to exchange 
ideas and experiences regarding the peace activities. 

It would thus be seen that along with the stupendous work 
of organizing and leading, for not less than full three decades, 
a political movement in the teeth of opposition of one of the 
greatest empires of the day, Gandhiji was successful in initiating 
a number of social and economic institutions with a definite 
view of creating a peaceful social order btised on economic 
justice, economic freedom and absence of exploitation. These 

* Gandhi, il. K., An Autobiography, p. 348. / 

t Ibid., p. 581. / 

t They are; A.I.S.A., A.I.V.I.A., Hindustani Talhhi Sangh, Harijan Sevak 
Sangh, GoseA^a Sangh, Hindustani Prachar Sabha, Easturba Gandhi lilemorial 
Trust, Navajivan Trust, Nature Cure Trust, Hindustan Workers’ Mazdoor 
Sangh, and Adhn Jati Seva Mandal or Adivasi Workers’ Federation. 

§ Dhavan, G. N., The Political Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi, pp. 200-01. 
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institutions, he believed, would pave the way of building up the 
future India of his dreams. The conception of industrial peace 
was only a part of this wider social order, and therefore it can 
be established only after the realization of such peace-based 
social order. 

NON-POSSESSIOX 

.Gandhiji’s economic outlook was determined b3' the ideal.? 
of non-possession, non-stealing, bread labour and Swadeshi. As 
he was essentially a religious man, he had put his economic 
theory in religious terminolog3’-. Non-possession in its absolute 
sense means a total abolition of private property. But in its 
relative sense, it connotes a limited possession, “a lawful 
possession which will command universal and voluntaiy res- 
pect. Such possession will not be tainted. It will not be an 
insolent demonstration of the inequalities that surround us 
everywhere.”* Thus it “rules out exploitation, capitalism and 
zamindari system. The land should belong to the actual culti- 
vator, and no cultivator should have more land than is necessary 
to support his family on a fair standard of living. .. .The 
indispensable, large-scale production should be nationalized 
and should be managed jointly by the State and the representa- 
tives of the workers. "t Gandhiji did admit that a certain degree 
of material comforts is necessary for the spiritual and cultural 
advancement of man. But “the satisfaction of these needs must 
not go beyond a certain level; otherwise, it will degenerate 
into physical and intellectual voluptuousness and hinder the 
Satyagrahi in his service of humanit3^”i 

NON-STEALING 

Non-stealing is a corollar3'- of non-possession. It means, 
“not only, not taking another person’s belongings without his 
permission or knowledge and not appropriating something in 
the belief that it is nobody’s property, but also not receiving 
something which one does not need, not coveting an3'bod3'’s 
belongings, not bothering about things to be acquired in the 


* Harijan, 22-2-’42. 
t Harijan, 20-4-’40. 
t Harijan, 29-S-’3G. 
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future, plagiarism etc.”§ Gandhiji regarded “all amassing or 
hoarding of -wealth, above and be3mnd one’s legitimate require- 
ments as theft’’.^ In his view, “the rich, monej-ed man who 
made his riches exploitation or other questionable means, 
is no less guiltj^ of robber3^ than the thief who picks a pocket 
or breaks into a house and commits tlieft.”* Love of -wealth 
and love of power are, according to Dr. Gopinath Dhavan, the 
-worst diseases of modern society, -n*hich vitiate our entire social, 
economic and poUtical life, so as to favour the few at the cost 
of the man3^t The right kind of social order, therefore, can be 
brought into existence onty if the exploitation is negatived, or 
to put it different^, if individual is made sufficient^ strong 
to resist exploitation. 

BREAD LABOUR 

The acceptance of bread labour in national econom3* would 
ensure due place to the factoiy labour and agriculturist in the 
scheme of national reconstruction. At the present moment, both 
of them are under-dogs, the most exhausted and the most 
neglected. Gandhiji therefore advised the organization of both 
on the basis of non--\dolence which -would make the workers 
and “Kisans Congress-minded and politicaU3' conscious”. While 
discussing the Kisan question wuth Prof. Ranga, Gandhiji said: 
“Uni ess... we work from bottom upwaz’d, there -^^dll be no 
Swaraj. The Congress stands for Democratic Kisan Mazdoor 
Praja Raj not onl3'- after Sw'araj but before also.”! He suggested 
to Prof. Ranga to “model the Kisan organization after the 
Alimedabad Labour Union”.? This is the onl3’- way in which 
labourers and Kisans -vmuld be able to refuse to be exploited 
and to become mere pawns in the hands of industrialists, intelli- 
gent classes, zamindars and politicians. Industry and agricul- 
ture are the impoi’tant acthities in the hfe of a nation. The 
awakening of those who work in these fields would efiectively 
restrict the preponderance of the above four classes. Thus the 
ideal of bread labour -umuld abolish the in-vddious distinctions 


§ Gandhi, M. K., Fro?n Yeravda Mandir, pp. -31-35. 

* Harijan, ll-S-'46. 

t Dhavan, G. N., The Political Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 174. 
JBose, Nirmal Kumar, Studies in Gandhism, pp. 191-93. 
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of rank between employers and emplo3^ees, between zamindars 
and tenants and between cities and villages. 

This ideal naturally connotes the limitation of the use of 
machinery for the production of the primary needs of man. 
Gandhiji was not against machinery as such, but he wanted 
such machinery "as would save individual labour and would 
lighten the burden of millions of cottages. It must not be allowed 
to displace necessary human labour. This machineiy must be 
such as the villagers can themselves make and can afford to 
use.”§ In this manner, the ideals of bread labour, non-possession 
and non-stealing would bring about economic and social 
equality. 

SWADESHI 

Swadeshi is an amplified form of neighbourliness which 
"demands attention to duties immediate in point of space and 
time as against remote ones and thus relates the area of a man’s 
direct service to his capacity for knowing, loving and serving.’’* 
It recognizes the “scientific limitation of human capability for 
service’’.! It envisages interdependence between man and man 
which enlarges his personality and helps him to realize self- 
sufficiency. It enjoins upon man to serve his neighbours and 
humanity at the same time, “the condition being that the service 
of the neighbours is in no way selfish or exclusive, i.e. does not 
in any way involve the exploitation of any other human 
being.’’! 

This implies that the Indian economy, when based on bread 
labour and Swade.shi must imply a definite variety of planning. 
It must consist of the best utilization of the whole man-power 
of India for the production of goods out of the raw materials 
at the very rural centres instead of sending them outside India 
and rebuying finished articles at high prices. This arrangement 
would involve re-organization of industries on the basis of 
decentralization. It does not, however, negate international 
trade. Gandhiji held that “imports should be limited to things 
which are necessary for our growth, and exports, to things 


i Young India, II, pp. 713, 797: Harijan, 29-S-’36. 

* Dhavan, G. N., The Political Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 320. 
t Harijan, 23-3-’47. 
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of real benefit to foreigners”.? This alone is the right kind of 
production organization which would negate the evils of indus- 
trialism like greed, competition, exploitation, imperialism and 
war. Swadeshi permits exchange of goods hetiveen nations only 
when it is for mutual benefit. While dilating upon this doctrine, 
Gandhi] i wrote: 

Anj" article is Swadeshi if it subsen-es the interests of the millions, 
even though the capital and talents are foreign but under effective 
Indian control. Thus Khadi of the definition of the A.I.S.A. would be 
true Swadeshi even though the capital may be all foreign and there 
may be western .specialists emp]o 3 -ed b\' the Indian Board. Conversel}-, 
Bata’s rubber or other shoes would be foreign, though the labour em- 

ploj'ed maj’ be all Indian, and the capital also foimd bj' India The 

Bata shoe will mean the death of our village shoe-maker and tanner.§ 

In this manner, Swadeshi is conceived in terms of the 
interests of the majority who are at present being exploited. 
But it does not at the same time ignore the legitimate interests 
of the few who are parasitic toda}’-. It enjoins sacrifice and 
service on the part of all the component units for the benefit 
of the whole. “The logical conclusion of self-sacrifice is that 
the individual sacrificed himself for the communitjL the com- 
murdt}’' sacrificed itself for the district, the district for the pro- 
vince, the province for the nation, and the nation for the 
world.’t 

Trusteeship 

The above-mentioned fourfold programme of Gandhiji 
which has been intended to bring about economic and social 
equality can be expressed in one*word “Trusteeship”. Gandhiji’s 
invitation to the capitalists to be the “Trustees” of their capital 
for the welfare of the community has excited doubt and even 
ridicule. Let us, therefore, examine what the capitalist owner- 
ship is before we discuss the Gandhian trustee. 

The essence of the capitalist ownership is: 

1, Subject to the State laws of taxation, the capitalist 

-would retain all the profits of his enterprise. 


± Young India, II, p. 797. 

§ Harijan, 25-2-’39. 

^ Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 2S1. 
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2. He would undertake any enterprise he likes, 
irrespective of the fact whether it constitutes a social neces- 
sity or is conducive to social welfare. 

3. In the process of production, he would possess 
what is called ‘''freedom of contract" which might not have 
any relevance either to the merit of the employee, or to 
his needs and his wages. 

4. With economic pro.sperity, social status and poli- 
tical power become additional acquisitions.* * * § 

These, in short, are the implications of the capitalistic- 
ownership. 

Our ancient scriptures seem to be alive to the danger of 
the concentration of ill-gotten wealth. Alanu Smriti has issued 
the following warning to such possessors; 

cTSf ’iSTfi'r » 

m: ■fl'Tc^PT )) 

(One who prospers by irreligion, might see many benefits, 
and might vanquish his opponents. But he perishes whollj-.) 

The communist formula is the expropriation of all private 
propei’ty by the State, which itself becomes capitalist after the 
act of expropriation. Gandhiji’s conception of trusteeship im- 
plies that the owners of property should be allowed to retain 
the property, but should be persuaded b}’^ moral suasion plus 
State pressure to function in the interest of the community .t 
Dispossession not only antagonizes the erstwhile capitalist but 
deprives the community of the benefits of his experience and 
ability. Thus trusteeship is an "attempt to secure best use of 
property for the people by competent hands. . . .A trustee can 
use his talents not for self only but for the social structure of 
which he is but a part and on whose sufferance he lives”.:i: 
According to Acharya Vinoba Bhave, “whatever talents, phy- 
sical strength, wealth or other capacities a person might 
possess, he should take them as having been given to him as a 
trustee for the benefit of the world. ”§ In the view of 


*Prof. Dantawala, M. L., Gaiidhism Reconsidered, p. 3G. 

t Masani, M. R.. Socialism Reconsidered, p. 04. 

tHarijan, 20-2-'37; Harijan. 2-8-’42. 

§ Jlashrmvala, K. G., Gandhi and ilarx. Introduction, p. 25. 
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Shree Mashruwala, not only the rich but all the men are trustees. 
Men should “regard themselves as trustees of that which is 
vested in them, whether it be property, authority, office, learn- 
ing, technical knowledge, muscular energy, or guardianship of 
children, invalids, prisoners, or other dependants”.* * * § 

State Pressure 

The State pressure, mentioned above, should be examined 
in a little detail. The doctrine of trusteeship has been devised 
to avoid confiscation. Gandhiji wi'ote: “It is to avoid confisca- 
tion that the doctrine of trusteeship came into play, retaining 
for the society the abilit}'- of the original owner in his own 
right. ”t But if these owners fail to rise to the occasion, “no 
matter what interests are concerned, they will be dispossessed, 
and they will be dispossessed without any compensation'’.^ 
Gandhiji visualized a system of trusteeship regulated by the 
State.§ “In a State built on the basis of non-violence, the com- 
mission of the trustees will be regulated.”* Thus a trustee is 
allowed to continue in possession only on condition that he 
would use the propert}’’ for the benefit and profit of the whole 
community. Is this not a clean repudiation of the entire capital- 
istic conception of property? Is this not a “defunctioning” of 
the capitalist? 

•By implication, the capitalist or the industrialist under the 
scheme of trusteeship is required to do the following; 

(a) He must produce the quantity and quality of goods 'which the 

State wants. 

(b) He must pay his workers as the State desires. 

(c) He must sell the goods at prices fixed by the State.f 

It is the historical inevitability that has dictated the above 
limitations of the capitalistic ventures.' These are meant to bring 
about class-collaboration in place of class-war. But if these are 
not accepted, abolition of private property becomes a certainty, 
because the scheme of trusteeship is only one last chance 
offered to the wealthy class to realize their duty by the poor. 

* Mashruwala, K. G., Gandhi and Marx, p. 68. 

■fHarijan, 16-2-’47. 

$ Gandhi, M. K., The Nation's Voice, p. 71. 

§ Bose. Nirmal Kumar, Studies in Gandhism, p. 79. 

* Harijan, 12-4-’42. 

t Masani, M. R., Socialism Reconsidered, p. 65, 
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If they fail to change their wax's, dispossession is bound to 
come. But in a non-violent rex'olution. power is not ‘seized’ 
but it gradually accrues to the people. So the deposition, if it 
becomes inevitable, vnll be enforced with the sanction of the 
people. As Prof. Dantaxvala has put it, “The technique which 
announces a priori expropriation gives an invitation for the 
organization of counter-revolution. With the Gandhian tech- 
nique (of trusteeship) the xvork of post-revolution reconstruc- 
tion is made easier.’’! 

Peace-based Reconstruction 

Gandhiji had given us norms of non-violence on the basis 
of which future xvork of national reconstruction has been made 
easier. After independence, the people naturally voted the Con- 
gress Party leaders like Dr. Rajendra Prasad. Sardar Patel, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Shree C. Rajagopalachari, and others 
in Governmental positions. Thanks to their efficient administra- 
tion, the nation has been able to forge sufficiently strong instru- 
ments and institutions for building up a democratic and peace- 
building State. 

The Satyagraha movement emancipated only that part of 
India which was under the British rule. But what about that 
part which was known as Princely India? It was Sardar Patel 
who accomplished the difficult task of integrating the Indian 
States with the Indian Union during the first two years through 
peaceful methods. In this manner the whole of India was free 
by the end of 1949. This was the second step in the peace-based 
reconstruction. 

The Constituent Assembly which represented the third 
step was the first democratic institution which constituted our 
land and people into a Sovereign Democratic Republic in which 
every citizen and class xvithout any discrimination of any kind 
whatsoever could equally share the political poxver, economic 
opportunities, and cultural advantages. The President 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, has described the achievement as follows: 

In the history of mankind and nations, hardly a parallel can be 
found where the State power and economic and cultural opiroriunities 
were made equally avaUatale to aU individuals, classes, creeds and sexes 


t Gandhism Reconsidered, p. 40. 
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■vYithout prolonged straggle, bitterness and bloodshed and indeed with 
eager 'willingness as has been done in our land.”§ 

General elections on adult fi*anchise (1952) on such a vast 
scale represented the first experiment of its kind in the -whole 
ivorld. Indeed, it tvas a test of our pohtical -vdsdom, administra- 
tive efncienc}^, and lo3=-alt3' to democratic ideals. The enthusiasm 
which the elections excited even in the remotest corners of our 
countiy and the peaceful waj' in which vast crowds participated 
in voting served as an index of people’s determination to vote 
onlj' for that partj* to power, pledged to govern on the basis of 
peace and national solidarit3^ It was the fourth stage in our 
progress. As Achaiya Vinoba has said: 

We believe that in a counti-y like India and in a democratic set-up 
of government, it is quite possible to bring about a revolution through 
the ballot-box ■without resorting to violence.* 

After the establishment of the Goverimiental machineiy on 
these lines, we commenced a fai'-reaching revolution in the agra- 
rian S3tstem of our countiy. The zamindars and the jaghdars 
represented feudalistic relics in that sector. In almost all the 
States of the countr3^, the zamindari and jagirdari st-stems have 
been, or are being abolished b3^ suitable legislations of the State 
Assemblies. The State Governments have been bus3’- taking 
steps to acquire the zamindaris and to distribute the lands 
among the landless tillei's. This is a veiy important fifth step 
taken in terms of non-^dolence. 

Suasion v. Coercion 

The ethical side of this measure should be examined. The 
critic might put a poser: Is this not State coercion? Is there ani' 
room for moral suasion? Can this step be called peaceful? 

Since the time Gandhiji retmrned to India, he had been 
canying on an incessant propaganda in favom- of equitable 
distribution of wealth. “A non-violent S3'stem of Government 
is clearl3* an impossibiht3%” he wrote, “so long as the wide gulf 
between the rich and the hungiy millions persists.”^; If after 
nearl3’ four decades, the wealth3' classes refuse to see the 
obvious and continue still to possess hundreds and thousands 

■§ The Times of India, 26-l-’53. 

* Mashi-uwala, K. G., Gandhi and Marx, IntroducUon, p. 13. 

^ Constructive Programme, p. IS. 
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of acres of land when their tenants who till them from genera- 
tion to generation, are required to live on starvation rations, 
what should be the duty of the State? Should it wait till the 
change of heart takes place in the Zamindars or should it dis- 
possess them on the strength of legislation passed by the 
people’s representatives ? 

Bhoodaii Yajna 

Acharya Vinoba’s Bhoodan Yajna needs a special mention 
in this connection. He is one of the closest associates of IMahatina 
Gandhi who selected him as the first Satjmgrahi in the indi- 
vidual Satyagraha of 1940. A thin, frail figure, clad only in loin 
cloth, the Acharya trudges on since 1951 from village to \-illage 
asking for land gifts for the landless. He argues that the eco- 
nomic revolution should be based on self-sacrifice and not on 
the text-book maxims of Communism. In answer to a question 
he said, “I am creating an atmosphere which will facilitate a 
fairer distribution of wealth in the absence of which law has to 
depend entirely on the military and the police. ”t On the 
strength of sheer persuasion and appeal, he has been able to 
collect from the middle of April 19.51 till November 195G, 
voluntary land-donations of more than 42 lakhs of acres, out of 
which nearly 5 lakhs were alread}^ distributed. 2,512 village- 
donations (donations of whole villages) and monei'-donations 
of Rs. 60,000 for distribution to the landless.'^ 

“Land distribution,” Yinoba spoke in one meeting, “is the 
first step towards the economic revolution. ” j: In one of his 
addresses to the rich, he declared, “I am your greatest friend. 
I have come to give you life in return for your land. 5'ou should 
realize that the rich are being hated everywhere in the world.”! 
Regarding compensation, he spoke in another place, “The 
Constitution stipulates payment of compensation. But what 
compensation will have to be paid to those who have all along 
owned as much as ten thousand acres of land? They have 
recovered enough return from land. But they too are our 
countrymen and we cannot be indifferent to their means of 
livelihood.”! The movement represents a peaceful revolution 

t Hindustarx Standard, G-C-’oS. 

H Sarvodaya, Tanjorc, Nov. 195G. 

t Harijan. 2S-S-’52. 
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towards economic equality in agricultural sector. The idea has 
naturally extended to the industrial sector also, and it is 
becoming increasingly clear that the peaceful solution of the 
problem in that sector lies only in the industrialists getting 
ready to share a part of their power and profits with their 
workers. 

Two Five-Year Plans 

The next most important step in the peaceful national 
reconstruction work is the First Five-Year Plan initiated by our 
Government by the end of 1952. While commending the Plan to 
the House of the People, Pandit Nehru, the Prime Minister, said 
in part: 

This is the first attempt in India to bring this whole picture of 
India — agricultural, industrial, social etc. into one framework of 

thinking Ultimately we want not merely more production, but we 

want better human beings with greater opportunities, not only economic 

and the rest but at other levels also You have to do all this within 

the framework of political democracy, which must rapidly lead to eco- 
nomic democracy and develop into a' classless society It is clear that 

you cannot approach that by way of conflict and violence The method 

of peaceful reconstruction is a method ultimately of democratic 
progress.§ 

The Second Five-Year Plan has laid down more clearly the 
implications of peace and social justice in terms of economic 
equality. It states; 

These values or basic objectives have recently been summed up in 
the phrase “socialistic pattern of society”. Essentially, this means that 
the basic criterion for determining the lines of advance must not be pi’i- 
vate profit, but social gain, and that the pattern of development and the 
structure of socio-economic relations should be so planned that they 
result not only in appreciable increases in national income and employ- 
ment but also in greater equality in incomes and wealth.* 

With a view to further the development of this democratic 
progress and to carry to agriculturists the latest researches of 
science and technology, the first instalment of 55 Community 
Projects was launched on 2-10-’52. By the end of the current 
year (1956), the work of 622 Community Development Blocks 
and 8,53 National Extension Service Blocks in all, would have 


§ The Hindustan Times, 17-12-’52. 
* Second Five-Year Plan, p. 22. 
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been begun. The number of villages and the population covered 
till the 1st of November, 1956 were 1,92,563 and 110.3 millions 
respectively. By the end of the Second Plan, 1,120 Community 
Development Blocks and 3,800 National Extension Service 
Blocks would be in operation and the whole of the rural India 
would be covered. This is a definite further step towards 
building up a peaceful reconstruction. The plan when it would 
completely be worked out, “would have beneficially transformed 
the life of our people to no less a degree than any other revolu- 
tion ever did in anj’’ part of the world.”^ 

Way of Peace 

Owing to rapidly advancing scientific discoveries and 
communications, the world is coming closer da}" by day. In olden 
times, nationalism alone influenced the decisions of nations 
irrespective of any altruistic ideology. The Russian Revolution 
shunted off nationalism, and we have started after the last war 
to talk of the world in terms of two blocs — democratic and 
communist. Slowly but surely, not certainly out of altruistic 
considerations but by the sheer logic of circumstances, the 
nations are veering round to the way of peace. As the President 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad has put it: 

We do believe that the world has reached a stage in its economic 
and cultural development tvhere differences between nation.s can and 
should be solved by peaceful negotiations and where war would prove 
disastrous to all. It is with this belief in peace and goodwill to other 
peoples that we have kept ourselves aloof from all military' alignments 
with any other nation or bloc of nations.t 

Pandit Nehru advocated in the Rajya Sabha the creation 
of a “third way” of as many countries as possible, who did not 
wish to encourage any tendency to war, who wished to work 
for peace and who did not wish to line up with any bloc.i In 
Acharya Vinoba’s view also, India can ill-afford to associate her- 
self with any bloc which believes in violence. Her place is in a 
third bloc which has non-violence and love as its creed.? 


5 Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Address on Republic Day, The Times of India. 
26-l-'53. 
t Ibid. 

t The Times of India, 17-2-’53. 

§ Hindustan Standard, S-3-'53. 
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The future structure of our industrial sector also, therefore, 
should be in conformity with these institutions and instru- 
ments of peace forged by our Union. A new peace philosophy is 
being evolved, based on firstty, the Avadi resolution of the 
Indian National Congress, proclaiming India’s ideal to work for 
the achievement of a socialistic pattern of society, and secondly, 
on the working formulas suggested in this behalf by the Taxa- 
tion Enquiry Commission. That alone would ensure in future 
peaceful industrial relations on the permanent basis. 

CHAPTER EC 

PEACE-BASED INDUSTRL4L STRUCTURE 

jMy faitli in India's abilitj' to solve the economic problem that 
faces her millions has never been so bright as it is today.® 

— jMahatma Gandhi 

Static Economy 

Industrial Revolution of the 18th and 19th centuries gave 
rise to the capitahst economy where the control over instru- 
ments of production i.e. over the machines, the raw materials 
and the working-men remained in the hands of a few indmduals 
or groups owning the instruments. This brought in the hands 
of the owning few capitalists concentration of wealth and 
power. The tragedy was that within the framework of apparent 
political freedom, economic security and the personal develop- 
ment of man were slowty and invisibly destroj'ed b}' the effects 
of the constantty swelling concentrations. The man rose in 
rebellion against this enslavement, suffered untold hardships 
and succeeded ultimatety in creating a different social order as 
in Soviet Russia wherein the instruments of production were 
collectivized under the ownership of the State. This social order 
imphed reliance on the State for cariying out all plans and 
satisfying all needs of its citizens. The Communism of Russia,' 
the Socialism of England, and the Fascism of German}* and 
Italy subscribed to this conception of the role of the State. But 
no ideolog}^ tackled the problems of the individual man — ^his 
needs, his aspirations and Iris opportunities. 

But the spirit in man is ever d}mamic and it drives him to 


* Young India, 6-S-’25. 
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seek ways out of difficulties. He has seen that the centralization 
in all these economies has throttled his individuality and his 
peace. The centralization is due to the concentration of wealth 
and power. In America there is the concentration of wealth on 
the strength of which political power is controlled. In Russia, 
they produce wealth in a concentrated form and then distribute 
it through the Government. There the danger lies in the concen- 
tration of power. Whether it is the concentration of wealth or 
of power, both are evils, because thej' tend to' neutralize man 
who alone is able to create them. As Mr. R. H. Tawnej- 
has described: 

In an incinslrial society the tendency of economic power is not 
to he dispersed among numerous small centre.^ of energy, hut to I)o 
massed in blocks. Lord Melchett smiles, and there is sunshine in ten 
thousand homes. Mr. IMorgan frowns and the population of two 
continents is plunged in gloom.J 

Decentralized Economy 

In opposition to the two concentrations under the influence 
of the centralized economy described above, a third variety has 
lately emerged in the field. Let us call it decentralized economy. 
It is decentralized because it asph'es to decentralize wealth and 
power, so that both may flow freely to the common man. It is a 
dispersive process, a spreading out from centre; a spreading out 
of ownership of property among more and more people; the 
spreading out of Government. The rigidity, fossilization, regi- 
mentation in the above two economies are absent in this 
variety. It, therefore, offers better chances to the people to 
realize enduring peace. 

Before we discuss the peace-based industrial structure 
suited to Indian environments, we should do well to take a rapid 
view of the two experiments carried on b}' other nations on the 
basis of the decentralized econom 3 ^ Decentralized economy is 
effected in two ways: 

(1) decentralization of industries, and 

(2) nationalization of industries. 

The Swedish Experiment 

Mr. Thomas Hewes defines decentralization as follows: 

To disperse and distribute what has been concentrated i.s decentrali- 
zation.. . .Industry should be distributed geographically, so that people 


t Equality, p. 233. 
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win find joint ojiportunity for work ;uul for n full life We kclievo 

that wtu'kors .should he given opjiortunlty to own all or part of the 

hupinops in which they are ongnecd \\\> holievo that our own 

Covernmont, as far as possible, must he returned to the neighbourhoods, 
the towns, and states <^t the nation, so that each cltl/’.cn and each family 
may share In, and understand, the re.-ponslbliuics and advantages of 
active demoeimcy,? 

The experiment of dcccntraliznlion is being cr.rried on in 
Sweden. According to I\Ir. M. W. Citilds, Sweden is almost the 
only countiy in the v.-orld which has found out and has taken 
to a fairly well-defined middle course between the absolute 
sociali 7 .ation of Russia and the capitalism of America. He writes; 

Tiu! State, the comaitner ami the producer have intervened in a 
"reasonalile" w.ay ffir tlie grtetiest, good tif t!u> wliole nation. Thi.s lias 
liecn done liirouitli State owner.slilp. atid Slate competition, consumor.s’ 
co-upcratlon. lu'oiiucor.''.' cfi-oj>rratlon and a strong, all-inchisl%'c lahour- 
inov('niem.* 

It is said tiiat the Swedish arc pragmatists, not hound by 
any system Igit intcro.'ttcd only in the workability of the social 
order. They have not hesitated to curtail or abolish profits, or 
a private business, when a desired change made this neccssaiy. 
Thus private wholesale trade in tobacco v.'as abolished to fur- 
nish funds for starting the old ago pension .system. Thus the 
caj)itnlist.s have been com]K'llcd to yield and to compromise. 

The first Swcdisii characteristic is its underlying sense of 
justice which seems to he a real factor in many relationships. 
The other is a regal'd for the wellbeing of the land, for the 
natural balance of air, earth and water ])Uis jicople dependent 
upon these elements. This jmoccs.s takes so many interesting 
forms. By mcan.s of these orderly and lawful forms, the labour- 
farmci' Government extends the machine civilization to the 
whole ]30])ulation. There arc jiroportionately more telephones, 
more electrical devices, more bathrooms in Stockholm than in 
any other European country. The rural areas arc more com- 
pletely electrified than anj-where else in the world. But the 
machine is not the master. These social and economic forms 
have helped to create a homogeneous atmosphere with far less 
conflict than in the rest of the world. There has been an opportu- 
nity for evolution for the common man because the evolution 

§ Dcccnti'alizc for Llbcrltj, pp. 2G-27. 

* Smeden — The Middle Way, pp. fCO-Gl. 
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has been made possible through the process of compromise and 
adjustment. The Government has so skilfully organized the 
economic life of the people that there is practically no unemploy- 
ment. Each man has his job and he works at it, seriously and 
conscientious^. If a man did his work for six days in a week, 
the seventh day was his to do what he liked, for he is regarded 
to have fulfilled his duty by his motherland. The American 
author, Mr. Childs, who visited the country in 1947, has noted 
that through current control, the Government has been able to 
keep the prices at a level more than 7 per cent under that of 
1929. 

The experiment of Sweden as has been described above 
seems to be encouraging. It has given a definite direction where 
the economic and political life of a country can be organized in 
a peaceful way. Capitalism, if it shows adequate realization of 
the changing times, must compromise and adjust and function 
on terms of and in co-operation with democracy. Communism 
does not thrive in Sweden, because as the Swedish say, “we have 
not slums, because we do not have the slum-mind.”ji 

Nationalization 

Nationalization is another way of extinguishing proprietory 
rights of the capitalists for the benefit of the nation. It is the 
method of removing industry from the control of the private 
industry-o%vner and putting it under the control of the State,. 
“Properly conceived, its object is not to establish the State 
management of industry, but to remove the dead hand of private 
ownership, when the private ownership has ceased to perform 
any positive function.”t In the opinion of Tawney, there are, in 
theory, six ways and means by which the control of the industry ' 
b 3 ' the industry-owners can be terminated. They are as under: 

1. The owners may be expropriated without com- 
pensation. The seizure of ecclesiastical property by the 
ruling classes of England, Scotland and most other Pro- 
testant States can be cited as an instance to the point. 

2. They may voluntarily surrender it. This may 
happen either through the foresight of the owners or the 

f Siaedcn — The Middle Way, pp. 161-79. 
t Tawney, R. H.. The Acquisitive Society, p. 119. 
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change of heart brought about under the influence of some 
moral authority or through both. Achaiya Vinoba's 
Bliooclan Itlovcmcnt repre.^ents the second incthod. 

:b The owners may l.)e frozen out by action on the 
])art of the workers who undertake the function of produc- 
tion without their assistance. Post-revolutionary recon- 
struction v.’ork in Paissia was mostly on these lines. 

•!. The owners' place may lie taken by associations of 
con.sumers which ve.sl both the ultimate control and the 
residuary profit.s in tho.'^e who u.se the service or purchase 
the good.'''. Thi.s method of treating the capitalists is 
followed by the co-operative movement mostly in the 
Scandinavian countries. 

5. The projirictory interest may bo limited or attenua- 
ted to such a degree that they become mere rentiers, and 
arc guaranteed a fixed payment analogous to that of the 
(b.'bentnre-'noldev: l)Ut they receive no iirofits and bear no 
rc.sponsiliility for the organization of tlic inclustiA'. Tiii.< 
method wa.s recommended by the committee of the em- 
ployer.s and trade unionist.s in the building industry in 
England .'^omc years ago. The committee propo.sod that 
cmp!f>yer.s .should be paid n fixed salary and a fixed rate of 
inlCTCSt on their ctipital, but that all surplus profits should 
be pooled and admin i.stered by a central body representing 
emjiloyers and workers. 

(■>. The ownei's may he bought out. This method has 
been practised by municipalitie.=; and somev.-hat also b}' 
n a t i 0 n :d go\' or mn e n t s . t 

It would be .‘^con that the communist Russia had followed 
more or Ic.ss the first and t'ne tb.ird ways of liquidating Capital- 
ism, v/bilc the fourth and the sixth ones are being practised 
by the Scandinavian nations. England is mostly evolving its 
future industrial .set-up on the lines of nationalization. 

Nationalization in Britain 

The Labour Party in Britain gave a suriirise defeat to the 
Conservative Partj' in 1945 and came to power. As a part of 
its ])lanncd cconom}* on democratic lines, it started the 
nationalization programme beginning with the railways and 

i Tawnoy, R. H., The Acquisitive Socid!/, oj'. .ilS-10. 
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their ancillary industries. This Avas followed by the socialization 
of other Transport Services such as Tramway, Harbour, River, 
Canal Services etc. and of B.B.C., Cables and Civil Aviation in 
the following years. The 3’'ear 1947 saw the nationalization of 
Coal Mining, Gas, Water, Electricity, Pig Iron, Smelting. Ac- 
cording to an estimate made in 1950, the total number of Avork- 
ers emploA^ed bj'' public concerns Avas 60.40,194 i.e. 30 per cent 
of the total labour strength of Britain AA'^hich is roughly 2 crores.§ 

Since 1906, the question of nationalizing land is being dis- 
cussed. The demand for the nationalization of the Industrial 
Insurance, Chemicals, Motor Car and Machine Tool industries 
and even of Drainage Avere under consideration by the Labour 
Party. Drink Trade is alw^ays a thriAung concern in England. 
It came A^ery near to being taken over by the then Prime Minister 
Lloyd George in 1917, but strange as it may seem, the scheme 
Avas turned doAvn bj'- the “unhoh’- alliance of the breAvers and 
the teetotallers”.'^' 

This Avas Avhat the Labour Party had intended to do and 
they actually carried out a major part of this programme when 
they Avere in poAver. Nationalization alone made available sub- 
stantial amounts to the governing party for the utilization of 
the social services on an extensi\'-e scale. Private Capitalism had 
deraonstrablj'' failed to take note of and provide these urgent 
social needs. As Mr. A. Bevan has put it, “the propulsions of 
prWate economic adA-entures had lost their force and public 
intervention at one point after another alone served to protect 
them from the industrial lethargy Avhich had overtaken Adtal 
areas of their economy.”t 

What, then, are the achievements of nationalization? It 
could bring to the extent the programme Avas put into opera- 
tion, social equality in the sense of equality of opportunity. The 
Labourites hold that “it is the duty of the community to do 
its best so as to organize its education, its health and its other 
sendees as to neutralize the natural inequalities as far as possi- 
ble.”!: Nationalization of industries is one of the peaceful Avays 
of transferring private accumulations of Avealth to the Public 


§ Parker, John, Labour Marches On, p. 68. 
’‘Ibid., p. 151. 
t In Place of War, p. 72. 
t Parker, John, Labour Marches On, p. 201. 
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Exchequer for tlic benefit of the community. In this manner, 
both the above methods of decentrali/.ation and nationalization 
of industries represent economic approaches in which industrial 
jieace can be lirought into being. 

Cliaractcri.stic.s of rcacc-])a.sccl Economy 

I’hc important common points in the two economic orders 
described above may be noted. They are: 

1. Revolutionary change in the idea of private 
property; 

2. Socialization or division of property on peaceful 
lines; and 

3. Economic freedom to the individual to develop his 
own personality. 

The otherwise sure occurrence of a violent revolution can 
he avoided only if we succeed in de\’elo])ing an industrial struc- 
ture which “would afford opportunities for full cmplojTnent of 
a kind which could draw out the best in every individual, in 
the .service of the community and for the highest development 
of hi.s or her pcrsonalily”.§ In the view of Prof. Cole, we should 
“resort to a form of planned economy which will take as the 
guiding principle.? of its activity, the full utilization of the avail- 
able productive resources and the planned distribution of 
incomes so as to promote the standards of consumption most 
consistent with common welfare.”^ JiTr. Aldous Huxley's crite- 
1 ‘ion of good planning is. “whether it will help to transform the 
society to which it is applied into a just, peaceful, moral and 
intellectually progre.ssivc community of non-attached and 
rc.sjionsible men and womcn.”t The Advisory Planning Board 
constituted Iw the Government of India on the 2Gth October 
1946, stated that “the attainment of this objective requires that 
the resources of the country should be developed to the maxi- 
mum extent possible and that the wealth produced should be 
d-istribnied in an equitable manner.”! This objective can be 
realized only v’hcn “economic life would be progre^sivety 
revolutionized to secure employment and a fair standard of 

5A. I. C. C., Report of the Economic Programme Committee, p. -IS. 

® Principles of Eronomic Plonninp, p. ‘IOC. 

t Ends and Means, p. 32. 

t Quoted ill Economic Freedom and Economic Planning, Editor, 
Mitrn, K., pji. 21, 20. 
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living to ever}-- able-bodied person in the State, gradual equaliza- 
tion of incomes b}" fixing the minimum and the maximum limits, 
elimination of exploitation and monopoly interests of every 

description. ”t 

The first essential of a peace-based economy is that the 
primaiy necessaries of life, which are food, clothing and shelter 
should never be the objects of large-scale production. The means 
of producing these should remain in the control of the individual 
and “should be freel}’- available as God’s air and water are or 
ought to be; the}'^ should not be made a vehicle of traffic for 
the exploitation of others. ’’§ This alone would ensure the eco- 
nomic freedom of the common people and would put them at a 
safe distance from the circle of the exploiting industrialism 
and its ups and downs. 

The Illiddle Way 

The industrial sector plays a major part in the economic 
life of a nation. Its economic life can be reconstructed only 
when its industries are organized on the required lines. The 
question now is, of what kind would our future industrial orga- 
nization be? What would be its economic basis? Should it be 
a capitalistic economy or a communistic one? 

Our reply is that it should be a “third way" or a "middle 
way” which combines the advantages of both the extremes 
without incurring their disadvantages. Pandit Nehru has called 
it the "mixed economy” where there is not “any conflict between 
big industries and village industries. . . . The need for big indus- 
tries is there, and those industries must be State-owned and 
State-controlled. This need must be co-ordinated with the deve- 
lopment of small industries.”* 

Mixed Economy 

Mixed economy is generally defined as an economy where 
some industries are nationalized and the others are in private 
hands. But the term has been used here in a different sense. 
It is here defined as an economy which co-ordinates the econo- 
mies of large-scale, heavy indu.stries, both nationalized and 

{Quoted in Economic Freedom and Economic Planning, Editor, 
Mitra, K., pp. 21. 26. 

§ Young India. Ill, p. 924. 

* Harijan, 21-2-'53. 
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privately owned, and the economy of small-scale cottage indus- 
tries. This economy envisages the running of these three sectors 
side by side with each other without collision. Large-scale in- 
dustries have obvious superior advantages. They have big 
machines, much wealth, almost unlimited man-power, a huge 
army of experts and technicians ready to negative any competi- 
tion. The small-scale industries have no such advantages. They 
are worked slowly with 'small village-made instruments, have 
no capital nor man-power beyond a family. But this economy 
has the supreme advantage of eminently fitting into the cui- 
tural, psychological and social environment of the average man. 
The average man being the prop of the .State, it is the duty 
of the State to give priority to his interests over those of the 
capitalists. This can be done by demarcating as clearly as possi- 
ble the respective spheres of large-scale and small-scale indu.s- 
tries. Where a small-.scalc industry operates in the same field 
a.s large-scale mechanized industry, it .should be jirotccted from 
the competition of the latter by subsidies, some method of 
price cciualization and by demarcating the varieties of their 
jiroduction. 

Let us take, for instance, the textile industry. This and 
the Khadi industry supply the cloth needs of the country and 
arc regarded ns competitors. In the mixed economy of our 
eoncciition. their claims can he harmonized hy limiting the pro- 
duction of the mills to only finer counts and by rcsen-ing the 
'Coar.se production for the Khadi organizations. As Gandhiji had 
suggested in 102S: 

Tlicy {niill.'O c;!!! in'lp the Foreifai ClnUi Poycotl Movement by 
refraining fmin niamiLiemrin!' thoM> v.nrictles Uuit e.nn bo pa.«i’.y .-nni 
Imniedlat-Iy iirr.diieed iiy Kl!.a<Ii orji.anlrations'. fbiis freeimf their enerey 
for nnaniifaetiiriiT.’: more '.'f tiie \ .'irietle.s they can at the pre-?ont moment 
maimf.'U'iiire mure e.asily Unm tlie Khadi oryanixntions.T 

Place of Decentralization in Mixed Economy 

The idea of co-ordinating l)ig and small industries might 
appear impossible to some people. The reason is that the small 
industries are regarded to have been restricted to the use onl}’’ 
of human iiower. "i'his is not right. The}* can be worked by 
hydraulic or electric powers, and in that event, their productive 

t Youiig India, l.'i-P.-'CS. 
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capacity can be enhanced in a very great measure. In fact, 
splitting of some big industries into small units is reckoned as 
the latest process of industrialism. "There is no point,” declared 
Henry Ford, “in centralizing manufacturing unless it results 
in economies. A product that is used all over the country ought 
to be made all over the country in order to distribute buying 
power more evenly.’’^; In Japan, large sectors of industrial 
development are covered by small units of production spread 
all over the countiw making standardized parts. These parts 
are carried to the bigger factory where they are assembled into 
finished products. It is reported that in that country “over half 
the industrial workers work in units engaging less than five 
workers, while no less than seventy per cent are engaged in 
workshops ydth under 50 workers each.”§ In Switzerland, the 
watch industry is decentralized in the same fashion and is 
working smoothly and “there is not a single strike in this in- 
dustry for the last many 3 ^ears.”* 

In the earlier stages of Industrial Revolution, the location 
of industries was largely determined b}^ the availabilitj^ of coal. 
But the scientific researches have made electric power derivable 
from a variety of things, e.g. from water-falls, flowing rivers 
and even the tides of the sea, and it can now be carried to over 
long distances. Such water power is now available and is being 
harnessed at many places in Asiatic countries and in Africa. 
The irrigation projects started b}'- our Government in many 
provinces will place in our hands such water power. Besides, 
our countrj' has been surrounded by sea on three sides and its 
tides, if tapped, would also be helpful in the generation of electri- 
city. In this manner, the harnessing of electric power would 
greatly facilitate the decentralization of industries. 

These would serve as a few illustrations to show how both 
the economies can be balanced. The Government should offer 
more protection to the small industries by ensuring regular 
supply of raw materials, bulk purchases, cheap credit and 
orderly marketing as also by organizing industrial and produ- 
cers’ co-operatives. 


t Quoted in M. R. Masani’s Co-operatives in a Planned Economy, p. 11. 
§ Ibid., p. 12. 

* The Indian Worker, 7-3-'53. 
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Place of Nationalization in Mixed Economy 

Nationalization is of two kinds; State-owned and State- 
controlled. In the first kind, the Government takes over the 
industry from private ownership and carries on its administra- 
tion with the help of its hurcaueracy. In the second kind, it 
does not actually take possession of the industry, hut merely 
controls the main springs of its economic policy and power so 
as to make it subserve the public good. The railways, for in- 
stance, arc nationalized. This is a nationalization of the first 
kind. The textile industry is at present a private industry but 
if its economic strings arc controlled by the State, that is to 
say. if the State regulates its profits by diverting the surplus 
for various services in the interest of labour and of the com- 
munity at large, the industry becomes ns good as State-owned. 
Mr. .1. A. Hobson has inopoundcd the same view. He wrote; 

The St.'toV [Kii't in tlio new novcrinncnt of Inihi.'.-try would be to 
aiedi t In securint: ;i .';ul)':l;:toncf waiTo for hnbour and capital, to remove 
either by pii.-vontlve melhocb:. or Uixatlon, tbn^e .';urplu.‘? profits, v.’hich 
are the bone of contention between capital and lalioiir. . .to utilize them 
for .‘aielal rerviros. ..and to provide pacific inode.« of .■settlement for such 
ilispules iu; inipht continue to rlse.1 

This illustrates nationalization which is State-controlled. 
State-owned Nationalization 

Nationalization which means change of administrating 
linntls docs not ncccs.sa.rily ensure the interests of the masses. 
As Shree J. C. Kumarajipa wrote; 

Ntitionali'.’.-itiim presuppoie'i that real power rest.-; with the people, 
i.f. with i!if inns'll-.:. .. .When the Government of the land is in the 
bands of such tried patriots, wlio will bo trusted to bold the interests 
of the tnlUions as tlielr fu’.st care, then alone nationalization will ensure 

the Interests of tlio mnsse.s In their absence, it may lead to great 

exploitation of the "havonots” by the ‘■h!ivo.s”.t 

The idea behind nationalization is to transfer the industry, 
its management and its profits from the private ownership to 
the State control. It is believed that this transfer would improve 
the management and would jmt a substantial part of the profits 
into the pockets of the workers. This would correct social 

T Hobson, .1. A., r/ic Coiulitlous of Industrial I’cacc, pp. 102-03. 
t The Eennomies of Peace, Edited by S. K. George and G. Ramachandran, 
pp. S9-90. 
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injustice and would do away with gross inequalities of wealth; it 
would give workers a higher incentive and would improve the 
conditions of work. This would result, it is expected, in indus- 
trial goodwill and peace, and would rescue the workers from 
their subhuman status. 

But the experience of nationalization has its own risks. 
Mr. Edward Goodman is rather critical about this new economic 
development, as he sees it in England. According to him, it has 
indeed abolished the dividend-drawing shareholder who has 
now been substituted by the interest-receiving Government 
stock-holder. This leaves virtually unaffected the difference bet- 
ween the incomes of the manual worker and the high 
executive.§ In the absence of the private ownership and of the 
eventual profit motive the erstwhile industrialists might 
become indifferent to the industrial development and this must 
spell loss of their expert knowledge, resourcefulness and 
venturesome spirit to the nation. They might naturally hesitate 
to employ their capital in big industries. These are the possible 
results of the first variety of nationalization. 

Trusteeship 

It is here that Gandhiji’s theory of trusteeship offers a solu- 
tion which comes nearer to the conception of State-controlled 
nationalization. We say “nearer” advisedty. Because there is a 
vital difference between the two approaches. The theory of 
trusteeship postulates an enlightened recognition of the new 
social need and the required readiness on the side of the private 
owners to part with their private rights. The conception of 
State-controlled nationalization connotes the pressure of the 
State on the privileged classes for sharing their gains with the 
actual producers. Gandhiji believed that a change of heart was 
definitely possible in the capitalists and eventually they could 
be persuaded to voluntarily surrender a part of their gains. He 
interrogated: 

Do you think that the so-called privileged classes are altogether 
devoid of nationalistic sentiments? If you think so, you will be doing 
grave injustice to them and disservice to the cause of the masses.* 


§ Goodman, Edward, Forms of Public Control & Ownership, p. 88. 
■ * Amrit Bazar Patrika, 3-S-'34. 
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At another place he -wrote: 

The ohsir.clc in tlic natli of non-violence is the presence 

in oiir midst of the indljjenous intorcsis Hint linvc sprung up from the 
nritlsli niie, tlic interests of moneyed men, spcculntors. scrip-holders, 
inndlioldiTS, fnetory-owners nnd llie like. I nin convinced that the 
enpUnil.st. like liio .Inpanese Samurai, must voiiintarily .surrentier their 
superrtuliie.s :ind tiieir blood-fitnined gain.s.-i 

Aecording to him, thi.s approach would ensure the fruits 
of expert knowledge and caiiacity for the good of the society. He 
.'ttated: 

I wnuki iillow a man of intellect to earn more, I wnuid not cramn 
his tali-nt. Itul tive Inilk of his jtroater enrning< tuu-i l>e u.rod for tlie 
good <if llie State. Tliey would have their earnings only .'is truslcos.t 

A doubt migiit a.riso here as to what the ])osilion would be 
if any capitalist would refu.^'-o to surrentier his superlluitics in 
the imerc-sts of the nation. Gandhiji was dermite that the Slate 
tnight to step in and tlispos.sc.ss the rcctilcitrant possessor. He 
declared in the Hound 'I'a.ble Conference held in London in 1931; 

If they I '.he nioi'.t yc<i ci;i;-e.» liavo (-htained concessions v.-iiicii 
iiave <>l)tair\i lici-.ni .• tiicy did roire .service to tiio officials of 

the day and gut •■onic ntil' -; of i.-md. v.*e!l. if I lind the po-- ession of the 
(iovenimcnt, I wouh! quickly dl'-pO'-'-e.— • tiiem. . ..'mt! they will bo 
cd. ..wltlioni :iny romncnf-ition.? 

Ttj .sum ui). (Jandhiji’s tiicory of trusteeship involves three 
.stt;j)S which ai-o; 

( 1 ) by pei-.sua.sion: or 

i2.» by Sttite Icgi.slation; or 

(3) by di.^po.‘--sc.^'.sion nnd n;ttiona]i::ation. 

It would he by f;ii- the best if the ca])itali.sts can he 
pei-.suadcf! lo i-,-)i.se ihcir v.-oi-kcrs to the sttuus <tf co-proprietors 
of tlieir indu.strie.'--. If ihcy do mk do m. Die .State would inter- 
vene and control their jndustrie.'s hy metin.s of various taxations 
and regulations witii a view to keep the disparity between their 

■: VoiuiO h-.uin. and k-S-T.fk 

\Yotni;i hi'Hu, 

S 'J’lir Xdtion's Voict’, ti. 71. 

Cf. "If the c.ipitalis!-; did not accept tlie new h:i.>.is of owner.ship volun- 
tarily, or if they ijrow-d imjicrvlou.s to ren.^on. the Avonpon of non-violent 
non-co-operation would lie brou.ght into j)lay." — Pyarelal, Gandhian 
Trc)nti(jucs in the Modern tl’or/d, pp. aO-3L 
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and the workers’ incomes within proper limits.* But if the 
moneyed classes shirk their responsibilities and try to outwit 
the State, the State is in duty bound to liquidate and nationalize 
their industries. 

Equitable Distribution 

One of the important causes of the industrial distemper is 
the unequal distribution of wealth. Conversely put, equitable 
distribution of wealth, or in other words, economic freedom or 
equality of opportunities is the key to social happiness. f General 
Smuts after quoting the Declaration of Pericles that “happiness 
is freedom and freedom is courage” adds that this is the funda- 
mental equation of all politics and all human government; and 
any system which ignores it is built on sand.ff Mr. W. Stark 
pointedly defined the economic content of freedom when he 
wrote: 

Freedom includes freedom of ascent, freedom of ascent in equality. 

. . .Only full equality of opportunity will engender the highest sum total 

of happiness conceivable. Equality is, therefore, an important condition 

of social felicity.t 

The modern conception of economic freedom is freedom 
from insecurity, want, disease, squalor, ignorance and enforced 
idleness. This can be achieved only when the distribution is in 
accordance with the maximum utility of consumption, i.e. 
according to needs. The peaceful industrial set-up of our concep- 
tion should be of a kind which would facilitate equitable 
distribution. 

Economic Disparity 

The present distribution is not according to needs but 
according to economic strength of the respective claimants. 

* Cf. " You (Pandit Nehru) are of the view that it would do no harm if 
some industries are left in private hands, provided that the main springs of 
economic policy and power are in the hands of the State and they are made 
to subserve the public good, I agree.” — Jaiprakash Narayan to Pandit 
Nehru, Tribune, 20-3-’53. 

tCf. “Equal opportunities are not only necessary to satisfy the indi- 
vidual member’s demand for social status. They are equally necessary for 
the enterprisers’ efficiency, function and cohesion.” — Drucker, P. E., The 
New Society, p. 147. 

B Freedom, p. 33. 

t The Ideal Foundations of Economic Thought, p. 188. 


P.R.-8 
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Those who vociferate most are able to snatch the most. This can 
be seen from the following table: 


Income Distribution for India 


Range of Incomes 
per year 

No. of 
Income 

Total 

Incomes 

No. of Total 
Incomes Income 


— 1938 

— 

— 1948 

— 

Rs. 

Rs. millions 

Rs. millions 

Up to 4,999 

1,82,234 

505 

2,61,122 

818 

5,000 to 9,999 

55,038 

312 

1,12,763 

798 

10,000 to 14,999 

16.913 

151 

38,692 

471 

15,000 to 24,999 

10,691 

144 

25,9112 

495 

25,000 to 49,999 

5,622 

115 

15,226 

607 

50,000 to 99,999 

1,091 

70 

4,922 

376 

1,00,000 ctovcr 

436 

91 

2,452 

594 § 


This shows that “incomes over Rs. 25,000 that formed 2.5 
per cent of total incomes, paying a tax, have increased to 5 and 
their share in income has risen from 20 to 38 per cent. India has 
moved, in the last decade, in the direction of widening disparity 
of incomes."* In contrast to these figures, let us examine the 
income figures of the United Kingdom: 

Income Distribution for United Kingdom 


Range of Incomes 
Per year 
£ 

No. of 
Incomes 
— 1938 - 

Total 
Income 
£ millions 

No. of 
Incomes 
— 1948 — 

Total 
Income 
£ millions 

Under 250 


2,467 


2,439 

251- 499 

20,00,000 

679 

86,50,000 

2,929 

500- 999 

6,70,000 

455 

22,95,000 

1,519 

1000-1,999 

2,24,000 

304 

5,45,000 

730 

2000-9,999 

98,000 

360 

2,09,000 

729 

10,000 & over 

8,000 

175 

11,000 

195f 


§ Mehta, Asokn, Democratic Socialism, p. 178. 
• Ibid. 

■fJbid., p. 177. 
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During the period under review the number of income-tax 
payers has increased fourfold. The percentage of the number 
of persons earning £ 2000 a year or more has dropped from 

3.5 to 2 and their share in the total income has declined from 

12.5 to 10.8 per cent. In this manner, there has been a perceptible 
flattening of the pyramid of the distribution of the national 
income.f 

Let us further examine the question in income disparity 
in another way. Below is the table of incomes of different cate- 
gories of earners in some of the nations of the world: 

Figures in Rupees (Annual) 


National Wages of Lowest Highest Proportion 
S. Country Income urban clerical admini- between 
No. per unskilled salary strative ~~ ~ 

capita labour salary 1&4 2&4 3&4 

12 3 4 


1. S. Africa 

- 

- 

1,866 

21,333 



1:11 

2. United 








Kingdom 

1,240 

1,333 

1,266 

40,000 

1:32 

1:30 

1:32 

3. Canada 

1,420 

2,620 

1,650 

27,400 

1:19 

I;]0 

1:17 

4. U.S.A. 

1,850 

2,950 

3,125 

27,400 

1:15 

1:9 

1:9 

5. Germany 

520 

1,140 

1,110 

14,960 

1:26 

1:13 

1:13 

6. Japan 

295 

675 

650 

8,800 

1:26 

1:13 

1:14 

7. India 

74 

240 

360 

48,000 

1:650 

1 :200 

1:133: 


It is true that the figures for India are of pre-independence 
period; but we have not as yet made any special endeavour 
towards the levelling up of different incomes. The above figures, 
therefore, might be taken as substantially showing the correct 
or the near-correct position. 

The study of the above figures shows that while the propor- 
tion between the lowest and the highest incomes of all the 
nations excepting the United Kingdom is below 1:20 and the 
one of the United Kingdom is 1:32, the same for India is 1:133. 


t Mehta, Asoka, Democratic Socialism, p. 177. 

t Harijan, 7-8-’37, Quoted from Gadgil, D. R., Salaries oj Public Officials 
in India, 1931. 
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Distribution o£ Surplus 

The vital problem in the peaceful industrial relationship, 
therefore, is the equitable distribution of surplus or profits. 
Thei'C would be three parties claiming their share. They are: 
employers, employees and consumers. So far as labour is con- 
ceimcd, it has grown politically and economically more con- 
scious since the war years. The modern worker is satisfied nei- 
ther with a mere living wage, nor even with a reasonable 
standard of living. He wants a share in the management and 
ownership of the concern in which he works. This demand 
should be regarded as the most natural and legitimate reaction 
of the suppressed worker to the cry of the dictatorship of the 
jjrolelariat. It is for the employer now to rise to the occasion 
and change his attitude towards the workers. He should be given 
a dehnitc shave in the dividend. The employer must take labour 
reimesentatives on the management. This recognition of equal 
status of labour is the sine qua van of equitable distribution. 

But it is not unlikely that both the employers and the 
employees would choose to join hands with a view to e.xploit 
the consumer.s. The industrial surplus, therefore, should be 
distributed by way of workers’ bonus, social sendees, etc. and 
cheaper prices for the consumers. Mr. J. A. Hobson is of the 
opinion that the nd\’isory councils of the industrial corporations 
should contain representatives of not only the employers and 
the employees but even of consumers. § 

The co-operation of these three parties is of vital impor- 
tance not only to the inv’igoration of the industr)' but also to 
its direction in the interest of the community. The State steps 
in only when the three parties are unable to adjust their 
respective interests amicably. 

The Minimum and the Maximum Incomes 

The first target of the peace-based industrial organization 
is the achievement of a fixed minimum standard in respect of 
the essentials of physical and social wellbeing of the workers. 
As Mahatma Gandhi wrote: 

Just .ns it is proposed to fix a docent minimum living wage, even 
so a limit .should bo fixed for the maximum Income that could be 

5 The CoruUtions of Industrial Peace, p. 97. 
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allowed to any person in society. The difference between such minimum 
and maximum incomes should be reasonable and equitable and variable 
from time to time so much so that the tendency would be towards 
obliteration of the difference.* 

Concretely put, “a monthly income of Rs. 100/- in urban 
areas would be needed to secure a minimum standard for a 
family of an average size at the prevailing level of prices. The 
national minimum may be provided partly as a direct payment 
and partly in the shape of additional social services on a 
collective basis.”t 

Computing liberally on the basis of proportions between the 
lowest and the highest incomes prevalent in other countries, we 
feel that on the basis of prevalent prices, the maximum income 
in India to be fixed up only at its first stage should never be 
more than 20 times the minimum income i.e. not more than 
Rs. 2000/- per month.t 

Let us compare these figures with the income distributions 
of industrial cities like Bombay and Warsaw (Poland) : 


Bombay Bank 


Grades 

Monthly allowance 
including dearness 
allowance 

Sterling 

equivalent 

Managers 

Rs. 

2000-5000 

£ 

150-375 

Bank Directors 

5000 & over 

375 & over 

Senior officials 

1500-3500 

110-280 

Junior officials 

300-900 

22-66 

Skilled workers 

100-130 

8-10 

Unskilled workers 

50- 70 

4- 5§ 


* Quoted in Pyarelal’s Gandhian Techniques in the Modern World, p. 31. 
fAlI India Congress Committee, Report of the Economic Programme 
Committee, 1948, p. 43. 

% Ibid., p. 44. 

i Mehta, Asoka, Democratic Socialism, p. 179. 
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Warsaw Bank 


Grades 

Managers 
Bank Directors 
Senior officials 
Junior officials 
Skilled workers 
Unskilled workers 


(Nationalized) 


Monthly allowance 
including 

dearness allowance 

£ 

31-37 

22-25 

15 

5-8 

10 

5* 


The lessons are obvious. While the unskilled workers both 
in Bombay and ^^^^rsnw earn the same income, the range of 
incomes above him arc strikingly dissimilar. While the propor- 
tion between the bottom and top salaries is 1:7 in Warsaw^ it 
is 1;80 in Bombay. It would, therefore, be admitted that our 
computation on the basis of 1:20 given above is both fair and 
generous. 

Return on Capitnl 

Restriction of the maximum income of the employers 
would leave a large amount at the disposal of the industry'. A 
judicious apportionment of this amount w'ould go a long way 
in easing industrial tension. We would note below some of the 
suggestions in the matter which were offered by the Economic 
Programme Committee appointed by the All India Congress 
Committee in November 1947: 

L Employed c.ii)lt.'il l.c. c.nplt.nl pin,'; reserve will bo adopted as 
the ha.tis for the computntlon of the return on capital. 

2. Stop.s .should 1)0 tal:en to prevent excc.ssivo distribution of the 
pront.s and distributed profits will be taxed at a higher rate than the 
undistributed profits. 

3. A 5 per cent dividend in tenns of employed capital will be the 
maximum limit for the distribution of profits. 

•1. After the date of declaration of the maximum limit, tlio amount 
of profits transferred to tlio reserve fund will count for the purpose of 
dividends only to the extent of 50 per cent of the emploj'ed capital at 
the relevant date. 


* Mehta, Asoka, Democratic Socialism, p. 17S. 
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5. Out of the profits earned in any year, the surplus after setting 
apart 3 per cent on employed capital will be shared between the workers 
and the shareholders in proportion to be fixed by the State.t 

6. The employee's share will not exceed in any year a third of the 
basic wage or the national minimum whichever is higher.J 

In this manner, reserves, distributed and undistributed 
profits are to be controlled so as to prevent concentration. 

Utilization of the Surplus 

The surplus can be utilized in two ways; 

1. By diverting it to pubbc revenue by means of 
judicious taxation; 

2. By organizing trade benefits and social services in 
the interest of the workers. 

There should be progressive taxation through steeper rates 
of income tax, excess profit tax, etc. The imposition of the death 
duty was introduced in India in 1954-55. The amount so obtained 
might be expended on subsidies and State-aid for the production 
of goods and services which enter into popular consumption. 
Professor Pigou is very emphatic upon the elimination of 
inequalities by means of taxation. He wrote; 

The weapon, of graduated death duties and graduated income tax, 
is to be used not merely as instruments of revenue, but should he used 
with the deliberate purpose of diminishing glaring inequalities of fortune 
and opportunities which deface our present civilization.! 

Excess profit tax has an added advantage. It would exert 
a healthy control over strong trades and the subsidies given by 
the Government would strengthen weak trades. In Sweden, 
they have Government industries, private industries and co- 
operative industries, all three acting as a check on one another. 
This is one of the ways of controlling monopolistic profits. 
There is also another way of controlling big industries. That is 


t Cf. “Profit sharing has made all our employees profit-conscious, and 
has eliminated to a large degree the division between capital and labour, 
uniting both into one group, working to a common goal.” — Rietz, W. H., 
Profit Sharing, p. 12. 

Also Cf. “Income and employment prediction gives the worker the 
minimum of security he needs. But only if he has a stake in profit will he be 
able to accept the economic order of an industrial society.” — Drucker, P. F., 
The New Society, p. 232. 
t P. 46-47. 

i Socialism v. Capitalism, p. 137-38. 
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to maintain small producers and small trades carried on in the 
old traditional \va3^s. 

Welfare Services 

Let us now discuss the welfare services which, in the 
opinion of Prof. Pigou, include the economic services and social 
sen'ices. In his view, there are two causes of labour unrest. One 
is the dissatisfaction with rates of wages and the second is the 
dissatisfaction “with the general status of wage-earner— the 
feeling that the industrial s^-stem, as it is today, deprives the 
workpeople of the liberties and responsibilities proper to free 
men, and renders them mere tools to be used or dispensed with 
at the convenience of others.”* Mazzini regards capital as the 
“despot of labour”. The “sordidness of slums” and the “withered 
lives” of workers naturalh* create in fair-minded industrialists 
an enthusiasm for ameliorative services and these sendees 
neutralize, though partially, the evil elTects of capitalistic 
despotism. 

As is said above, welfare services are of two kinds; econo- 
mic welfare sendees and social welfare services. Insurance, 
comiicnsation, bonus, gratuity, old age pension, housing, credit 
societies, saving banks, medical relief, etc. are economic welfare 
services; while adult classes, libraries, g>-mnasiums, theatres, 
etc. arc social welfare services. Economic welfare can be in- 
creased by inducing the workers to make saving. Thej' may 
even bo compelled to do so Iw suitable legislation and even bj' 
bounties In- the State. There would be a wider agreement that 
“the State should protect the interests of the future in some 
degree against the effects of our irrational discounting and of 
our preference for ourselves over our descendents.”t The social 
welfare activities would help the workers to gain more com- 
petence, knowledge and capacity for enjojdng life and its oppor- 
tunities. This is the I'cason whj- provision of welfare services 
should be i-cgarded as an unavoidable obligation for the 
eraploj-ers. 

These are the broad and fundamental outlines of an indus- 
trial order based on peace. This conception is a newcomer in the 


* Economics of Welfare, p. IG. 
t Ibid., p. 29. 
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field; but many social thinkers of today, evidently alarmed at 
the growing war-mania of modern time, have started thinking 
on the above lines. 


CHAPTER X 

PEACE AND MODERN IDEOLOGIES— I 

With the decline of Capitalism and the rise of various totali- 
tarian systems of economj', various brands of the latter are offered 
as radical cures for war. However different these brands may be 
in their secondary traits, they are similar in essence.!: 

— P. A. Sorokin 

The Modern Industrial Orders 

We shall now examine the industrial orders as are existent 
today, their claims and their achievements, the social problems 
which they have created and the solutions which they have 
offered. The measuring-rod would be the common man, and 
his securit}’- and happiness. Plato in his Republic makes Socrates 
remark "Our object... is not to make any one class pre- 
eminently happy but to make the whole State as happy as it 
can be made.”§ Ruskin declared in his own picturesque way, 
“Whereas it has long been known and declared that the poor 
have no right to the prosperity of the rich, I wish it also to be 
known and declared that the rich have no right to the prosperity 
of the poor.”* The problems before us therefore are: Are the 
present social conditions favourable for the full growth of the 
actual workers? Are they provided wdth normal amenities of 
life, and are they given necessary opportunities for advance- 
ment? And above all, are they allowed to live in peace or are 
they made to fight with and destroy each other? We shall 
examine the modern industrial structures or the "economic 
cures of the social doctors” as Dr. P. S. Sorokin calls them, in 
the light of the above criterion. If it is seen that the so-called 
cures do not lead to peace but to war, they will have to be 
rejected and new ones will have to be evolved in their place. 
Our submission is this that the Gandhian Way or Sarvodaya, 


t The Reconstruction of Humanity, p. 31. 
§ P. 228. 

* Unto This Last, p. 79. 
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ns it is popularly known, alone answers the requirements of 
such an order. 

Cnpitalism 

With the discovery of the new world in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Europe witnessed a great improvement in seamanship 
and ship building w'hich long voyages necessitated. These 
voyages facilitated influx of precious metals from the new world. 
These made possible a rapid expansion of trade and manufac- 
ture wln'ch gave additional impetus to the demand for new 
forms of economic organ i7.ation. The new entrepreneur v/anted 
command of ready money for investment which he partly 
secured by trade exjiansion described above. His second need 
was a mobile labour force which could be employed at any time 
and }>laced without guild or feudal restrictions. This came to 
him through the break-up of feudalism in western Europe. 
Factories after factories grew up gradually and they were soon 
hel})cd up b}- a great crop of mechanical inventions which enor- 
mously increased their output. 

Its Achievements 

This capitalist economy and free enterprise led in the 
.seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to an enormous industrial 
production and jirospcrity. There was an immense development 
of power and also of control of power. This industrialism which 
can be called a “matrix of Capitalism” was responsible for 
"raising the standard of living throughout the western world 
from two to five times; for .sweeping away the remnants of 
feudalism and serfdom; for giving political and economic free- 
dom to the masses, and for securing an unprecedented multi- 
plication of scientific and technological inventions.”t According 
to R. B. Gregg, “the nations in ivhich Capitalism has been most 
highly developed have greatly improved the nourishment, 
housing and clothing of the great majority of their people in 
both quality and quantity. They have made literacy almost 
universal and higher education veiy widespread; they have 
markedly increased average longevity and greatly reduced all 
communicable diseases of their people."± But these achieve- 
ments were secured at the exploitation of \veaker nations. 

t Sorokin, P. A., The Reconstruction of Ihimanitij, p. 23. 

t Which Way Lies JIopc ? p. 22. 
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Economic Inequality 

Capitalism is a believer in money economy and in the cen- 
tralized control of capital, land, industry and agriculture. It, 
therefore, brought more production, more money, more com- 
forts and more power to a few, while the majority drudged on 
in the productive processes. “The rich grow rapidly richer,” 
Prof. Fawcett declared, "whilst there is no perceptible advance 
in the comforts enjoyed by the industrial classes.”§ During the 
whole period of industrial revolution. Capitalism exploited the 
labour of even women and children. It has degraded and de- 
moralized millions among colonial populations. It has created 
glaring inequalities and has split society into antagonistic rich 
and poor classes, “living in the same spot and always hating 
and conspiring against one another”.* As Aldous Huxley 
asserts, “the world which a poor man inhabits is not the same 
as the world a rich man inhabits.”! This “intoxicating aug- 
mentation of wealth and power” on the one hand and helpless 
slavery and meek submission on the other disturbed the social 
equilibrium and drove the world workers to unite. 

Unemployment 

Trade depression and consequent unemployment are in- 
herent in the capitalistic economy. Indeed, unemployment is 
the major curse of industrialism or, in the words of Stuart Chase, 
“one of the chief plagues of mankind". Bernard Shaw has put 
it more graphically when he wrote; 

Although the plea made for capitalism by the Professors of the 
Manchester School was that at least it would always provide the workers 
with employment at a living wage, it has never either kept their pro- 
mise or justified that plea We said to the unemployed father of a 

starving family, “We must feed you and your children, if you are desti- 
tute. . .but you must bring your daughters and sons into the workhouse 
with you to live with drimkards, prostitutes, tramps, idiots, epileptics, 
old criminals, the very dregs and refuse of human society at its worst,” 
The man naturally said, “Thank you, I would rather see my children 
dead.’’t 


§ Quoted in Marx’s, Capital, p. 669. 

* Plato, Republic, p. viii. 
t Ends and Means, p. 161. 

t The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism and Capitalism, p. 195. 
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Impenniism 

Imperialism and war are Capitalism’s necessary conse- 
quences. Capitalism needs the constant inflow of fresh capital 
which can he secured only by a struggle for access to raw mate- 
rials and new markets carried out on a world-wide scale. Let 
us take some historical events to illustrate the point. 

British imperialism began functioning systematically in 
India soon after 1S57. The profits made by the British industry' 
in the mid-Victorian period were so great that there was more 
capital availalilc than was required to finance home develop- 
ment, and much of it had to seek investment overseas including 
India. The idea of politieal domination dawned on Britain later 
on, with the consideration that with the help of the political 
conquest, investment might be safe and the interest punctually 
paid. The only reason for its imperialist interference in India’s 
political affairs both by diplomatic pre.s.surc and by direct threat 
of war, was the consideration to safeguard the supplies of essen- 
tial raw materials and to secure exclusive rights of selling in 
India or to hold points which would be “strategic” in the event 
of war or any other intorferonco with trading operations. The 
French in the cigbtio.s acquired vast territories in Indo-Cluna. 
During the same jicriod, African continent was the great field 
of imperialist exploitation and before the end of the century, 
it was practically divided up between the principal European 
Power.s. So was the exploitation of the ancient and helpless 
Chinese Empire by seven Eurojiean Powers and Japan which 
started with opium war.s in the forties. And before the centmy 
was over, the great nation was brought to its last straits by 
means of eight “unequal treaties”. An appeal i.ssued by the 
Chinese leader of the Boxens’ Rebellion, Yu Tung Chen, in 1900 
vividly described the doings of imperialism in China during that 
time as follows : 

Tho?c forohtnors under pretext of trading and teaching Christianity 
arc in reality taking away the land, food and clothing of the people, 
besides overttirnlng the teaching of the sagc.s; tlioy are poisoning us 
%Yith o})lum and ruining us with debauchery. Since the time of Tao 

Kuang, they seized our territory and cheated u.s out of our money 

Timy have piled up the i)ublic debt ns high as the hills, they have burnt 
up our places and overtlu'own our tributary States... and now wi.sh 
to divide up Cliina like a melon.! 

I Llan-Ilan-Sin, Unequal Treaties and Chinese Revolution, p. 5. 
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Students of history know that in the countries described 
above, imperialism had to fight its way ahead through frightful 
wars. Lenin, in his Imperialism, the Last Stage of Capitalism 
wrote: 

The coming of imperialism brought to an end the peaceful and 
even development of capitalism, and substituted for it uneven process 
of grotvth marked by the outbreak of serious crises and by a growing 
clash between the rival capitalisms of the great industrial countries, 
the clash leading inevitably to great imperial wars.* 

According to Rabindranath Tagore, 

before this political civilization came to its power, we have never such 
a sight of fearful and hopeless voracity, such wholesale feeding of 
nation upon nation, such huge machines for turning great portions of 
the earth into mince-meat, never such terrible jealousy with all their 
ugly teeth and claws ready for tearing open each other’s vitals.t 

The socio-economic order prevalent in ancient times was 
known as feudalism. Mechanical power was added to it in 
course of time and the same is now named Capitahsm. With 
the help of trade. Capitalism was able to expand itself to all the 
corners of the world under the attractive name of industrialism. 
Soon it acquired political and military power in order to keep 
its onward march unimpeded. This is known as imperialism. 
Thus mankind has come out of its once peaceful homes to face 
now a -permanent threat of war! 

Wars 

The First World War was “conceived in the womb of the 
capitalist society of the 19th and the early 20th centuries”. 
There were at that time no communist, socialist or totalitarian 
economies. The war was the result of the imperialist economy 
of competitive free enterprise. 

* Cole, G. D. H. & Margaret, The Intelligent Man's Review of Europe 
Today, p. 669. 

Cf. “During past few centuries. Native American, African, Australian 
and Asiatic populations have been subjected to this peculiar brand of 
‘Christian Love’ which has generally manifested itself in pitiless extermina- 
tions, enslavement, coercion, destruction of the cultural values, institutions 
and way of life of the victims and the spread of alcoholism, venereal diseases, 
commercial cynicism, and the like.” — Sorokin, P, A., The Reconstruction of 
Humanity, p. 43. 

t Nationalism, p. 60. 
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Dr. P. A. Sorokin has given an interesting digest of hie; 
study of the belligerency of nations from thel hiftoric war- 
records from the 17th century to 1925. The figures show the 
1 elative casualties for a given unit of population of the specified 
nations: 


For Autocratic Countries 


Ccnlurics 


Halion 

XVII 

XVlll 

XIX 

XX 

Spain 

7 

11.8 

11.0 

2.2 

Italy (Rome) 

— 

— 

— 

52.4 

Russia 

7.9 

21.5 

11.1 

41.1 

Germany 

— 


13.1 

94.7 

Austria 

130.0 94.0 

For Democratic Countries 

5.8 

48.01 

Kngland 

20.0 

30.1 

5.0 

66.5 

France 

36.6 

45.8 

51.0 

92.0 

Molland 

161.0 

84.4 

5.7 

0.0 f 


The above tallies show that there is no evidence to believe 
in the curative powers of Capitalism and Communism and 
even of democracy to abolish war. With the exception of small 
nations like Spain, Holland and Austria, every nation shows an 
increasing tendency to war. Would then Capitalism be trusted 
to bring about peaceful indu.strial order and relationship? Well 
has R. B. Gregg warned; 

Caj)lta!Jsm makof: Tnoncy .nnrt power its God and sacrifices every- 
thing to •that f;ocl....U Is the chief cau.se of Imngcr and malnutrition 
all over the world..,. It has no principle of .self-control or self-limita- 
tion It can no longer he tru.sted or cntiured.§ 

Communism 

The decline of Capitalism can be said to have definitely 
begun from the termination of the First World War. Indeed, the 
war itself was a child of capitalist economy and competitive 


t The Rcconstntctiori of llvmanily, p. 9. 

For dctalts, see the author’s book, Social and Cultural Dynamics, III, 
pp. 3‘lS-52. 

§ Which Way Lies Hope ? p. 30. 
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enterprise, though its aims as were then declared by the war- 
lords were no less than “making the world safe for democracy, 
the protection of the weak nationalities and the conferment of 
the boon of self-determination on all people.”^ The war in 
reality succeeded in making the world unsafe for democracy and 
self-determination. 

Capitalism created conditions, wherever it went, wherein 
conflict was inevitable. The formation and increase of capital 
is the essential condition of the existence of the capitalist class. 
This process involved exploitation of labour. This drove workers 
to organize themselves for resisting exploitation. Thus Com- 
munism came as a challenge and even as a counterpoise to 
Capitalism. It aimed at eliminating poverty and exploitation, 
and at creating economic equality and social justice. Lenin 
declared: 

We set ourselves as our final aim the task of the destruction of the 
State, i.e. of every organized and systematic violence against man in 

general There will vanish all need for force, for the subjection of one 

man to another, of one section of society to another, since people will 
grow accustomed to observing the elementary conditions of social 
existence without force and without subjection.* 

Its Characteristics 

R. B. Gregg has noted the following eight characteristics 
of Communism; 

1. State Capitalism; 

2. Increase in technology and industrialism; 

3. Ever-increasing division of labour; 

4. Ever-increasing commerce; 

5. Urbanization; 

6. Money valuation and control of most things and 
activities; 

i 7. Reliance on the money profit motive as the surest 

and the best stimulus to action; 

8. Extensive use of organized violence in the form 
of police, armies, navies and air forces-t 
The reader would be able to see that with the substitution 
of “private property and competition” as the first item, the 
whole list admirably describes the characteristics of Capitalism. 


* Lenin, The State and the Revolution, pp. 84-85. 
t Which Way Lies HopeT, pp.- 38-39. 
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We are not concerned here with the analysis of the whole 
theory of Communism. Our discussion would be restricted only 
to its conception of economic conflict in society. This economic 
conflict is expressed in its three doctrines: 

1. Class-war; 

2. Dictatorship of the proletariat, and State Capital- 

i.sm; and 

3. Abolition of private property. 

Let us examine these ideas in detail. 

Class-wnr 

The Communist iNIanifcslo interprets the whole historj' of 
mankind as a "history of class-struggle, contests between the 
exploiting and exploited, ruling and oppressed classes’’.! Ac- 
cording to Marx, the onh* scientific method of classifying men is 
not by their religion, race, nationality or colour, but by their 
way of earning tlieir living. Society has two classes: one who 
lives either by owning lands, shares, buildings, workshops, 
means of production, or access to law materials: the other is 
bereft of any such })os.scssion and has, therefore, to live by 
eaming wagc.s. Thus one lives by the purchase of labour, while 
the other lives by the sale of labour. 

According to Communi.sts, there is an inborn antagonism 
between these two classes. The reason is that the wage-earners 
are naturally concerned only with securing the highest possible 
price for their labour, while the capitalists are interested in 
.securing labour at the minimum price. But the two sides are not 
equal in strength. The labour is always more than is in demand 
and must find purchaser quickly or starve. Capital is, on the 
other hand, suliject to no such disability, and is, therefore, in 
a position to dictate. This positional incqualit}% the Commu- 
nists argue, is the reason of the modern industrial malaise. 

Dictatorship of the Proletariat 

Capitalism in its greed of more money and more power had 
ovei'played its part in the industrial revolution without giving 
any thought whatsoever to what the morrow would bring for 
it. In its acquisitive frenzy, it refused to consider this normal 


t Quoted In Laldlor, H. W.. A History of Socialist Thought, p. 159.- 
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proposition that even profits have a limit which ought to be 
respected. Eventually the revolutionary labour of the world 
sounded at last the “death-knell of capitalist private property”. 
“The monopoly of capital,” thundered forth Marx, “becomes a 

fetter on the mode of production Centralization of the means 

of production and socialization of labour finally reach a point 
where they become incompatible with their capitalistic integu- 
ment. This integument ia burst asunder. . . . The expropriators 
are expropriated."§ 

The integument is burst asunder, the Communist insist, 
only by a violent revolution. The role of the class-conscious 
workers, therefore, during the period of preparation is very vital. 
They must organize themselves into trade unions. They must 
insist upon taking power in their own hands and seize the State 
and establish a dictatorship of the wage-earners. According to 
Lenin: 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is a hard-fought fight against 
the forces and traditions of the old society, a fight that is both bloody 
and unbloody, both violent and passive, both military and economic, 
both educational and administrative.* 

History is replete with instances to show that the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat includes the utilization of all the known 
methods of controlling individuals and masses in society. 
Bramstedt, a close student of the Polish State wrote: 

Behind the cunning devices and speedy action of the secret police 
as experienced from Fouche to Himmler, there is a certain basic concep- 
tion of what man is and how he must be treated — Man is a bundle of 
instincts and emotions easily perceptible, and controllable which, if 
necessary, can be annihilated by various specific techniques.f 

State Capitalism 

Dictatorship of the proletariat virtually meant State 
Capitalism. Queerly enough, was it not the back-door entry of 
Capitalism when it was driven from the frontal one? According 
to R. B. Gregg “Capitalism and Communism in practice are far 
more similar than many people realize, and might therefore be 

§ Quoted in Lasky, H. J., Communism, p. 29. 

* Quoted by Stalin, Leninism, 1928, p. 12. 

t Quoted in the Strategy and Tactics of World Communism, by Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs, p. 11. ^ ; 

P.R.-9 
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expected to produce much the same result.’’^ It is true that in 
Russia, the workers have unemployment benefits, sickness bene- 
fits, and disability'’ benefits, on a scale larger than in any other 
country. Education and humanization of social life are more 
widespread; also there are no disabilities on grounds of sex, reli- 
gion, race or birthplace. But power is concentrated into the 
hands of the small Central Executive Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party. There is an emergence -of a social and political 
hierarchy and of a new class of managers who receive more pay 
than the rank and file. "The Communist Party there has 
officially abandoned equality of pay and opportunity. According 
to one report, the pay of top-rank managers is over sixty times 
that of manual workers.”^ James Burnham has stated the same 
conclusion when he wrote: 

ir workers' control Is rcpi.aced by the tic facto control of the 
ninnnpers. bncketl by a new kind of State, then capitalism, after a transi- 
tional crisis, has ebantred Into manarrorlal society. The latter through a 
s<;rlcs of Intermediary steps, Is what happcnetl In lUis.sla.* 

Collective ownership of the mcan.s of production does not 
necos.'jarily have as its inevitable result, the liberation of those 
who have hitherto been bondmen. In Russia, according to Aldous 
Huxley, collective ownership is "perfectly compatible with 
authoritarian management of factories and farms, v.dth mili- 
tarized education and conscription, with the rule of a dictator 
supported by an oligarchy of party men, and making use of a 
privileged bureaucracy, a censored press and a huge force of 
secret police.”t Andre Gide had opined after his visit to Russia 
that the disappearance of Capitalism had not brought freedom 
to the Soviet workers. The long-heralded dictatorship of the 
proletariat had not materialized: instead, the dictatorship of the 
Soviet bureaucracy had come into being! The workers have no 
longer even the liberty of electing their own representatives to 
defend their threatened interests.J 


t Which IFfly Lies IfopcT, p. 39. 

§ Ibid., p. 40. 

* The Managerial Itcvohition, p. 102. 
t Ends and Means, p. 50. 

$ For details, refer to Andre Glde’s article In The God That Failed.'- 
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Withering Away of the State 

The belief in the withering away of the State is a part of 
the communist theory. Under Feudalism and Capitalism, the 
people of authority kept themselves in power with the instrur 
ment of State. Communism also followed the same technique 
of making the State the supreme seat of power and authority. 
Dictatorship of the proletariat also required a centre and organi- 
zation for functioning. Communists insist that the society is 
more important than the individual and since the State or the 
Government usually represents the largest social organization, 
the State naturally becomes more important and powerful than 
the individual. The work of the accomplishment of the revolu- 
tion and of the creation of the new social order was carried on 
in Russia through the instrumentality of the all-powerful State. 
It is, therefore, really strange how Marx believed that after 
revolution, the State would elect to wither in due course auto- 
matically. “There is not the smallest reason to suppose that it 
will wither.”! Stalin made it clear, “The State cannot wither 
away in a single socialist country before the world revolution 
because of the necessities imposed by capitalist encirclement.”* 

Abolition of Private Property 

The conception of the abolition of private property did not 
originate with the Communists. It has a long history. Plato in his 
Republic envisages a communist State and since his time, there 
is hardly a generation in which a social thinker, being oppressed 
by an appalling economic disparity between one class and the 
other as a social consequence of the private property, has not 
declared its straight abolition as the panacea of the social 
malady. "So long as private property,” wrote Sir Thomas Moore 
in the sixteenth century, “doth continue, so long shall remain 
among the most and the best of men the heavy and inevitable 
burden of poverty.”! In the eighteenth century in France the 
parish priest Meslier was horrified at the spectre of poverty 
among his flock and cried out, “You are amazed, 0 ye poor, 


§ Ends and Means, cited before, p. 63. 

‘Quoted in the Strategy and Tactics of World Communism, by Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs, p. 12. 

t Quoted in Laidler, H. W.. A History of Socialist Thought, p. 30. 
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that ye have so much evil and sufTering in your lives ... if, as I 
desire, all possessions were common, there would be no taxes 
to fear.”J 

Private property, according to John Stuart Mill, is a 
healthy social institution, necessary to the good and the progress 
of mankind, and “not something thrust by fraud upon the majo- 
rity with a A-iew to keep them in servile obedience and compa- 
rative iioverty in the interest of the rich, powerful and 
unscrupulous minority.”§ But when man in his inordinate zeal 
for more profits, cfTects additions to his legitimate property by 
force or craft, so that they become the possession of the seizer, 
he is rightly challenged, and the added ])ossession, in the words 
of Mr. J. A. Hobson, becomes “impropriety*'. The evils of 
Capitalism are, really speaking, the evils of “impropriety”. The 
Communists in their analy.'^is of the existing economic un- 
balance, came to the conclusion that if the .private property 
which seems to have engendered the trouble, was abolished, 
economic balance could be restored. They therefore propounded 
the stralegj' of the abolition of private property as a part of the 
revolution. “It may fairly be said," wrote R. B. Gregg, "that the 
abolition of private property is the only one of the original 
aims of Communism that has been fully realized in Russia.”!! 

Criticism of Capitalism and Communism 

Both Capitalism and Communism start with many contra- 
dictions and conflicts, the most important of which are: 

(a) Conflict between capital and labour; 

(b) Conflict between various financial groups and 
imperial powers in their competition for the control of the 
.sources of raw materials and of the foreign markets, and 

(c) Conflict between the small group of dominant 
“civilized” nations and the hundreds of millions of persons 
who make up the colonial and dependent peoples of the 
world who are exploited or otherwise treated with the 
“products of civilization”. 

These three conflicts have so powerfully affected the whole 
society that the history of society of the last few hundred years 

t Quoted in Laskj', I-I. .1.. Communism, p. 14. 

§ Davidson, W. L., Political Thought in England, p. 192. 

^ Which Wny Lies Hopc1,.p.J30: - - ''' 
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is a history of struggles between either one nation and the other, 
or one group of nations and the other group and one class or 
caste and the other class or caste.* * * § This conflict has generally 
influenced the psychology of the modern society at large to the 
extent that it has pen^^aded almost all its departments. Imagine 
the conflict that has developed between “the individual and the 
State, labour and capital, the man and the woman, the greed of 
national gain and the spiritual life of man, the organized selfish- 
ness of the nations, and the higher ideals of humanity, all the 
ugly complexities inseparable from giant organizations of com- 
merce and State and the natural instincts of man crying for 
simplicity and beauty and fulness of leisure.’'t 

Concentration of Money and Power 

The main cause of this permanent conflict is the concentra- 
tion of money and power in the hands of a few individuals and 
nations. “Property today,” wrote Leo Tolstoy, "is the root of all 
evils, evils of the sufferings of those who possess it or are depriv- 
ed of it, the reproaches of conscience of those who misuse it, and 
the danger of collision between those who have a superfluity 
and those who are in want.”! Concentration of money leads to 
concentration of power. Power is the “pleasure of being obeyed 
and of being part of a well-functioning, immensely powerful 
machine to which everything else must give way”.§ It is com- 
petent to secure positions, “in which men can do less work and 
make others do more for them”.* Thus power, if concentrated 
in the hands of a few becomes dangerous. “Power corrupts and 
more power corrupts more”, as Lord Acton has said. 

Communism reacted to capitalistic onslaughts with the 
same weapon, or in the words of H. J. Laski, the communistic 
workers “move towards the transformation of Capitalism into 


* Cf. “The world is torn between two forces, one representing the 
triumph of private enterprise, and Uie other representing the triumph of 

Communism They were two distinct schools of political philosophy and 

the two left to themselves would lead to war.” — ^A. Sevan, Times of India, 
24-2-’53. 

t Tagore, Rabindranath, Nationalism, p. 5G. 

i What Then Must We Dot, p. 363. 

§ Hayek, F. A., The Road to Serfdom, p. 112. 

* Leo Tolstoy, What Then Must We Dot, p. 44, 
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Coinmunism”4 It is really true that Communism is only a 
transformation and not a substitution of Capitalism. This is the 
reason why both those economic ideologies display the same 
defect. The shift of property-ownership from private hands to 
the Slate results merely in State Capitalism. Both use violence, 
deceit and fraud towards the realization of their ends. The 
factors of competition and money profit motive are already in 
operation in Russia, China, Poland, Hungary, and other com- 
munist countries. Some critics of the present U.S.S.R. believe 
that the political system obtaining thei-e, is, in fact, only State 
Capitalism with its attendant evils of concentration of money 
and power. True, the present distribution of wealth in Russia 
is juster than what it was before. But as R. B. Gregg asserts 
that in course of lime, "the results of such concentration of 
power would be to wipe out entirely the benefits of the change 
of ownership from ]irivate hands to the State.”! 

Enslavement of (he Individual 

The goal of all those who desire to bring about a better 
social order should be to secure for all members of the society, 
fi'eedom, justice, and peaceful co-operation. According to 
Aurobindo Gho.sh, it is always the individual who progresses 
and compels the rest to progress. The instinct of the collectivity 
is to stand still in its estabiished order. In his opinion, all col- 
lectivist ideas which unduly seek to subordinate the individual, 
reall}’ envisage a static condition whether it be a present status 
or one it soon hopes to establish.! Capitali.sm is manifestly 
based on enslavement of the individual. In Communism also the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is in actual fact a dictatorship by 
a small privileged minority. For the masses at large, there is 
nothing but enslavement or, as Andre Gide has put it, the 
condition of "thou shall earn my bread in the sweat of thy 
brow”.§ Aldous Huxley is veiy critical about the position of an 
individual in Soviet Russia. He asks; 

Is there the .smallosl reason to .suppose that such a goal (individual 
freedom) can ho reached through police, espionage, militai'y slavery. 


H Communism, p. 107. 
fW/iich Way Lies Hope ?, p. 41. 
t Ideal of Human Unity, p. 41. 

§ Gide, Andre, The God That Failed, p. 222. 
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the centralization of power, the creation of an elaborate political 
hierarchy, the suppression of free discussion, and the imposition of an 
authoritarian system of education? Obviously and emphatically the 
answer is no.* 

G. D. H. Cole posed the question; “What is the fundamental 
evil in our modern society which we should set about to abo- 
lish?” He continued, “There are two possible answers to that 
question, and I am sure that very many well-meaning people 
would make the wrong one. They would answer poverty when 
they ought to answer slavery. .. .Poverty is the S3Tnptom, 
slavery the disease.”! The coercion of the individual would not 
be conducive to social peace and prosperity. It would keep the 
embers of discontent always burning which might flare 
up in occasional revolts. In Capitalism, the capitalists are 
the stronger party, keeping the workers under their heels. In 
Communism, it is the workers’ party which gets the upper hold 
and endeavours to root out bourgeoisie from every field. Thus 
both of them have failed to strike at the social equilibrium. 
Industrial Relations 

It is hardly necessary to say that the normal development 
of peaceful industrial relations is an impossibility in such social 
conditions. Under capitalistic order, the Government generally 
sides with the capitalist, and the workers are left alone to fight 
out their case against heavy odds. The late Lala Lajpatrai in 
his presidential address in the first session (1920) of the All 
India Trade Union Congress said: 

Our past experience is that the Government of India, however well- 
intentioned some of its individual officers and statesmen may be, is 
because of its constitution, capitalistic in its sympathies and outlook.t 

Shri V. V. Giri, from his long experience stated in his presi- 
dential speech in the first session (1932) of the Trades Union 
Federation as follows: 

The moment a trade dispute is apprehended, the police and the 
magistracy rush to the rescue of the employer while the workers are 
left to their oum wits in the fight against their oppression. . .and as 
stated by the Whitley Commission the whole information concerning a 
dispute is obtained more through the police than by direct contact with 
the workers’ organizations.? 

* Ends and Means, p. 62. 

t Quoted in Russell, Bertrand, Hoads to Freedom, pp. 190-91. 
t Quoted in Punekar, S. D., Trade Unionism in India, p. 139. 

§ Ibid., p. 140. 
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In a communisUc State e.g. in Russia, trade unions in a 
dispute do not deal with private capitalists but with the State 
and its administration. The result is that the “trade unions in 
Russia have become more or less appendages to the Govern- 
ment machine Stalin remarked in Leninism that the party 

realizes the dictatorship of the proletariat, not directly, but with 
the help of the trade unions and through the Soviets and their 
ramifications.’'* 

The Communists in Russia have never pretended to gua- 
rantee civil liberties to groups other than their own which 
under the discijilinc of the party is required to cheerfully submit 
to the dictates of their leader or the High Command. The 
individual under these circumstances docs not enjoy the liberty 
to think and to act with a view to order his life in his own 
way. Peaceful industrial relationship presupposes liberty of the 
individual and parties. The attainment of co-operative spirit, 
contentment and happiness are possible only when the parties 
concerned are at liberty to develop their better self. “Inner 
freedom and harmony of soul,” declared General Smuts in his 
Rectorial Address in St. Andrews University, “social freedom 
and equality before the law as the foundation of the State; 
international freedom in the rule of peace and justice; These 
should be the creative ideals of the New Age instead of the 
sterilizing repressions of the past.”t This creative freedom which 
is vital to the growth of peace of our conception is impossible 
to obtain both under a capitalist and a communist rule. 


• Quoted In Trade Unionism in India, by Punckar, S. D., pp. 144-45. 
t Freedom, p. 35. 
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Science of war leads one to dictatorship pure and simple. 
Science of non-violence alone can lead one to pure democracy. 
England, Prance and America have to make their choice. That is 
the challenge of the two dictators.t 

— Mahatma Gandhi 

Socialism 

If the extreme Communism is not conducive to the cultiva- 
tion of peace, let us examine how far its modified form which 
Socialism claims itself to be, is helpful in this connection. 

The ideology of both Communism and Socialism is one which 
is Marxist; but they vary in emphasis. The Communists believe 
that the creation of a new social order can be brought about 
only through a violent revolution. In economics, they believe in 
the unalloyed Marxist doctrine of class-war. The Socialists 
believe that the fundamental social and economic changes can 
and should be made by peaceful methods, such as persuasion, 
representation, legislation, public opinion, etc. In economics, 
they are the followers of the liberal economies of Recardo and 
Bentham which represent a sort of modification of Marxist 
theory. They visualize the coming of Socialism as a result of 
increasing municipal and federal ownership of the industry, 
increasing power of labour in legislative and executive offices, 
increasing growth of the co-operatives, trade unionism, and 
educational movements and the development of social conscious- 
ness through the gradual democratization of the society on the 
political, economic, and intellectual fields. This moderating 
development which emerged mainly in Britain was due to the 
“permeating” policy of the Fabian Society of London. Some 
of the chief leaders of the Society were Ramsay Macdonald, 
George Bernard Shaw, Annie Besant, H. G. Wells, Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, Pethick Lawrence, G. D. H. Cole, etc. 

It would be seen that this development of Socialism is 
essentially democratic. “The main stream,” wrote Sidney Webb, 
“that has borne European society towards Socialism during the 


tHarijan, I5-10-’38. 
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past one hundred years is the irresistible progress of demo- 
cracy’’ The economic side of the democratic ideal is in fact 

Socialism itself.”§ Thus Socialism developed democratically is 
known as Democratic Socialism. It advocates Government 
ownership primarily for the purpose of eliminating private 
profits from the operation of public utilities and conferring the 
benefit of such industries on the employees and consumers. 
Their demand for national or municipal ownership of industries 
is always qualified by a provision for the democratic admini- 
stration of such industries, and for the application of the profits 
to the increase of the employees’ wages, and the improvement 
of the services. In this way, trade unions in England have 
helped the formation of a Labour Party through their political 
activities and have done much to educate the masses in the 
practical application of labour democracy. Thus “the trade 
unions may well become one of the main instruments for a 
change from Capitalism to planned Democratic Socialism.”* 

Democracy 

The word is derived from the Greek dc7?jos-people and 
hratcin-Xo rule. It thus mean.s “Government by the people”. 
Democratic institutions and rights were first developed in 
England in the 14th century and were enlarged and backed by 
a corresponding political philosophy^ in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. American and French revolutions took place at the end 
of the ISth century and this marked the beginning of modern 
democracy. During the 10th century, almost all the civilized 
nations of Europe adopted democratic constitutions. 

The main problem before democracy was to save the com- 
mon men from the meshes of kingly and capitalist forces. But 
the consor\’ati\’e forces were not naturally sympathetic towards 
the emergence of a new, vast and democratic power which 
betokened the awakening of the common people and their grow- 
ing competence to handle their own affairs. Thus the infant 
democracy had to meet the combined opposition of the above 
two forces at home. Besides, it had to make its headway in a 
world of competition. This it failed to achieve even until the 
First World War broke out in 1914. After the termination of 


§ Shaw and Others, Fabian Essays, pp. 30-31. 
* Barou, Dr. N., British Trade Unions, p. 9D. 
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war, Russia, Italy, Germany and Austria preferred open dic- 
tatorship. Poland, Hungary, Rumania and Yugoslavia, newly 
liberated by the war, have taken the same path. Only the Bri- 
tish Dominions, Holland, Belgium, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries remain, with Switzerland at all firmly wedded to a 
parliamentary system.f According to Prof. Laski, “the growing 
feature of French life is the scepticism of the parliamentary 
system”,! and “America is a classic home of large-scale 
capitalism.”! In Great Britain, the Socialists “hke Liberals and 
Conservatives, have been able to quarrel peacefully about minor 
matters because they were in agreement upon the fundamental 
way of American life”.* In this manner, democracy received a 
mortal blow in the post-war period. 

The strength of democracy depends upon the strength of 
the people and of their representatives, who help to evolve it. 
As both these agencies are generally fearful and slow in their 
functions, the evolution of democracy is necessarily a long pro- 
cess. It is hesitant to function in the economic field for three 
reasons: The first is that the people in general accept mostly 
through mental inertia the traditional distinction between the 
rich and the poor or the high and the low in economic and social 
status. The second reason is their belief that the political leader- 
ship should, as a matter of course, belong to the upper classes. 
The third reason is that consequently there is no widespread 
desire to challenge the capitalist system either by the political 
or other activities, so long as the workers continue to get some 
share in the fruits of the industrial revolution with its increasing 
productivity. Thus, when democracy gets wedded to capitalist 
order, it is known as capitalist democracy. When it is allied 
with socialist order, it is called Socialist Democracy or Demo- 
cratic Socialism. 

Capitalist Democracy 

The variety of democracy which developed in England and 
America has been dubbed as “capitalist democracy” by writers 
like J. A. Hobson and Prof. Laski. Hobson defines it as follows: 


t Hobson, J. A., Democracy, pp. 18-19. 
t Laski, H. J., Democracy in Crisis, p. 43. 
§ Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 44. 
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This term Kiftnific? that orpanlzcd business forces of industry, com- 
inoree. and finance Iiave hitherto l)een aide to exercise a dominant hold 
over tlie nets of popular Goveniinents in important matters of business 
interest, alike in the sjiherc of domestic and of foreign policy.t 

According to Prof. Laski, the industrial revolution brought 
the middle cla.sses to power, and they evolved a form of State — 
capitalist democracy — ^which seemed most suited to their secu- 
rity. But there was a new struggle for power inherent in it. “It 
offered a share in political authority to all citizens upon the 
unstated assumption that the equality involved in democratic 
ideal did not seek extension to the economic sphere.”.t The 
same author in his another book Cojnmnnisrn explained its 
further implications as below: 

Cnplt.iHst tiomocr.acy Is Ineffective for two rea.sons: 

(a) It 5s narrowly pollUcal. Its absence in economic fields means 
virtual exclusion of the masses from any .share in power there. 

(h) It is domestic to the point that the foundations of capitalism 
are not lhroatencd.§ 

The late Sir Stafford Cripps was even rnore critical about 
this “hypocritical democracy’' of his homeland. According to 
him, 

traditionally the Rrlll.sh ruling class has regarded ns its guiding princi- 
ples, cajiltniism, Christianity and ticmocracy, giving to the two latter 
terms tlio embodiment that will best secure the continuance of capital- 
ism with its attrlliutos of power, prlvUego. and wealth for that class.* 

In his opinion, the democracy which developed in other 
western European countries has a dash of totalitarianism also. 
He wrote: 

Western European countries arc being steadily driven away from 
the liberal democratic forms of the last contuiw towards more and more 
totalitarian concoptlons.-t 

Democracy, Menaced by Fascism and Nazism 

In countries like German}'- and Italy, democracy had to 
face a different set of circumstances. It began to develop more 
positive policies of public welfai*e including extensive schemes 

f Hobson, J. A., Dcmocrac;/, p. 35. 
t I.~a.skl, II. .L, Dcmocrocy in Crisis, p. G3. 

5 p. 72. 

• Democracy Up-to-date, pp. 22-23. 
t Ibid., p. 21. 
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of education, health services, municipal improvements, wage 
boards, workmen's compensations, pensions, and unemploy- 
ment relief. The increased cost of these extended social services 
involved added taxation which made serious encroachments 
upon the incomes of the well-to-do. The emergence of Fascism 
and Nazism have taken place to counteract the menace of this 
growing democracy. Thus the above nations by the very logic 
of events were called upon to make a choice between social 
democracy and the authoritarian State as a safeguard against 
Capitalism. 

From this condition to which democracy seems to have 
been reduced by the machinations of capitalists and politicians 
throughout the great nations, it seems that the “brief era of 
modern democracy is over and the world is committed hence- 
forth to oligarchic government, the rule of big business, using 
political and technological experts to plan industry, commerce, 
and finance, so as to maintain the power of the propertied classes 
and to procure the acquiescence of the working classes by well- 
calculated concessions of wages and other conditions of 
labour.”! This collapse of democracy indicates that big business- 
men have decided to carry on the governance of the common 
people with the help of the politicians in the interest of their 
own class. 

Other Menaces to Democracy 

The raison d’etre of democracy, as we have said above, is 
its endeavour to work for the amelioration of the common 
people. It has, therefore, to fight for their economic security 
and betterment. Effective political democracy is unattainable 
without economic equality which signifies a modification, if not 
a displacement, of capitalist ownership and control of industry 
and the application of social planning to the whole economic 
system. But the democracy from its verj'- inception finds itself 
arrayed against the three strong forces of Capitalism, bureau- 
cracy, and the military. 

Democracy and War 

War is almost an inevitable concomitant of Capitalism. The 
nineteenth century democracy was a national democracy. The 


t Hobson. J. A., Democracy, p. 43. 
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relations between one State and another were very primitive. 
Democracy committed the mistake in allowng the war 
obsession to vitiate its constructive activities. This war mania 
obstructed the development of the social tone, of the abilities 
needed in democracy, and of the habits of mind essential for 
democratic government. The result is that in so-called demo- 
cratic countries like America. England and France, huge sums 
are being spent on rearmament. 

It would thus be seen that democracy by allowing itself 
to be enmeshed in the entanglements of war which was the 
common pitfall of Capitalism and totalitarianism weakened 
itself and betrayed the trust reposed in it by the toiling millions 
of the world. Its record of war seems to be not less black as the 
record of Capitalism. Prof. P. A. Sorokin gives the digest of his 
study of the belligerency of the democratic nations from their 
war records as follows; 

Wc find that .such cornparalivolj’ democratic nations as ancient 
Greece. Engl.and. Franco, the Netherlands, and the United States waged 
war, on an average, during .ST, fiC, SO. •1-i and -19 yoar.s, respectively 
(including main Indian wars) in every hundred yoar.s of their his- 
tory.... Tlio freguency of wars ts .sllgluly higher in the totality of the 
<ieinocr.itlc countrle.s than in that of the autocratic nations-t 
Democrncy. as is shown by its records, has taken the fullest 
advantage of the scientific inventions and has succeeded in 
increasing the "magnitude, destructiveness, and scientific 
bestiality" of war.';. The real problem before democracy is to 
awaken and organi'/e the people cfTcctively enough to secure 
the co-operation of e.xpert statesmen and administrators in the 
work of evolving such forms of government as would guarantee 
peace and security, and would fit the nation in the new world. 
As John Stuart Mill wrote: "The best society was one in which, 
while no one was poor, none felt urgency to be rich nor was 
haunted by the fear of what effect that urgency in others might 
have upon him.”* If democracy does not attend properh' to 
the veiy purpose or to the sine qiin von of its very existence, 
it is sure to be negatived as we have seen above by the machina- 
tions of the dominant nations of the world. They seem to be 
occupied, in the words of Mi'. Bertrand Russell, in “increasing 
the material comforts of the wealthy minority and to perfect 


t The Rccojisthiction of Humanity, pp. 8-9. 

• Quoted In Laskl, H. J., Democracy in Crisis, pp. 2G4-65. 
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the means of slaughtering each other”.t The}' are more orderly, 
efficient, and thorough in their work which might easily per- 
suade the ignorant populace to believe that along such lines 
only lies the hope of improving their lot. 

Democratic Socialism 

The believers in Socialism questioned the communist 
theory of proletarian dictatorship for the attainment of 
Socialism. They asked whether there was any “sense in main- 
taining the phrase of dictatorship of the proletariat at a time 
when in all places representatives of social democracy have 
placed themselves practically in the arena of parliamentai^' 
work, have declared for the proportional representation of the 
people and for direct legislation — ^all of which is inconsistent 
with a dictatorship.’’^ The British Fabians thought on the same 
lines and coined the new phrase “Democratic Socialism”. They 
argued, “So long as democracy in the political administration 
continues to be the dominant principle, Socialism may be quite 
safely predicted as its economic obverse.”! The Indian Socialist, 
Asoka Mehta, seems to be subscribing to the above analysis. 
He wrote: 

Socialism believes tliat its economy can never be built through 
forced collectivization, through forced labour. If you are building for 
Socialism, economic planning has to be organized democratically.* 
According to E. F. M. Durbin, "the democratic method is 
not only essential for the achievement of Socialism but that 
it is a part of that achievement.”t The protagonists of this 
theory thus maintain that the new concept combines in itself 
the best of democracy and Socialism. Major C. R. Attlee has 
described Democratic Socialism as the “right course between 
Capitalism and Communism’’.^ According to Mr. Sevan, “the 
only answer to the Communists and the challenge of reactionary 
forces is the Democratic Socialism which alone paves the way 
for world peace and universal prosperity.”! 

tWellock, Wilfred, The Spiritual Basis of Democracy, Introduction, 
p. V. 

t Bernstein, E., Evolutionary Socialism, p. 140. 

§ Shaw, Bernard and Others, Fabian Essays, pp. 52-55, New Edition. 

» Democratic Socialism, p. 127. 
t The Politics of Democratic Socialism, p. 271. 
t The Times of India, Bombay, 15-l-’53. 

§ Ibid., 24-2-’53. 
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Its Achievements 

The labour Government in Britain nationalized the Bank of 
England, coal mining industry, civil aviation, and cable and 
wireless in In the following two years, transport industry', 
electrical supply, gas, iron and steel industries also were 
nationalized. But the Conservative Party which defeated the 
Labourites in the 3952 elections abolished the nationalization 
of iron and steel industries. The programme of nationalization 
of industries can be said, therefore, to be still in the experi- 
mental stage. But the nationalization of the social services has 
made a fair advance in England. They have “old age pensions, 
and unemployment and health insurances. These services are 
carried on by the Local Authorities as agents for Central 
Government”.§ 

The advocacy of peace and co-operation by the British labour 
so far as it is possible, is worthy of note. In the early thirties, 
the Labour Party “attacked a general idea of imperialism and 
advocated British Commonwealth of free independent countries 
linked together for their mutual advantage”.* As the part\' grew 
in strength, a good deal of popular supjjort was found in the 
rank and file of the party for the view that “all colonies .should 
be evacuated at the earliest possible dnte”.t Its policy regarding 
India and Burma being made independent, represented a ven- 
ture on the path of peace. It brought j>ressure on the Dutch 
and the Indonesians to agree, with the result that the British 
forces were withdrawn in 1910 from Indonesia. 

The above record of work achieved during the very short 
])eriod which was available to the Democratic Socialists in 
Britain is promising. But the democratic way is alwa 3 's a slow 
process and requires a pretty long time to be spectacular. This 
is the reason win' the British Socialists are hard put to it to 
convince the people that the\' can guide the people to the goal 
of stable prosperity. Besides, thej’’ cannot still laj' their hands 
on anj' prosperous land and call it their own, unlike the 
capitalists and the Communists who can swear by the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.Tl. respectively. The policy of the Democratic 


§ Parker, John, Labour Marches On, pp. S5-100. 
• p. 12G. 
t Ibid., p. 145. 
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Socialists of raising the standard of life of the common man by 
means of nationalization of industries constitutionally and 
peacefully leaves no effective sanction with them excepting 
cultivating public opinion which is proverbially slow and 
oscillating. Yet it must be said that Democratic Socialism is for 
world peace and, therefore, does represent though partially, a 
third way as against the extreme views of Capitalism and 
Communism. 

The Welfare State 

The Welfare State is a “State that provides for its citizens 
a wide range of social services with a view to give them 
security”.! It is the ideal of Democratic Socialism. The operation 
of the ideas of the Welfare State is at present being tried in 
Western Europe, United States, the British Dominions of 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada. In Britain, it is being 
attempted for the last six years and it is still in an experimental 
stage. 

Coming to the home front the readers are aware that the 
Indian National Congress at its Nasik session (1950) has 
declared its objective to be the establishment of the Welfare 
State for India. The resolution runs in part thus; 

That objective is tlie establishment of a Welfare St.nte wherein there 
is economic democracy, a national minimum .standard in respect of the 
essentials of full emplovment, elimination of exploitation, and progres- 
sive narrov/ing down of disparities in income and wealth, so that there 
may be equality of opportunity to all for self-development and growth 
of personality. 

Welfare State represents the latest experiment in economic 
democracy in the western countries. Let us examine its 
contents. 

This concept is based on the principle enunciated in the 
Beveridge Plan that “it was the duty of the State to provide a 
guaranteed minimum income to the citizen, irrespective of his 
financial position, and to restore a sick person to health”. § In 
Britain, sickness, unemployment and old age are the three main 
circumstances in which the State supports its citizens. Thus it 
pi'ovides direct services as follows: 

X Kent, T. W., The Welfare Society, p. 2, 

§ Marquand, H. A., The Bindustan Times, New Delhi, lG-l-’53. 
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(1) Health Service: Sick persons are entitled to free 
service of the doctor, the dentist, the optician and chemist. 
At present, hccause of the huge armament budget, the 
Government has cut down the scheme and the people pay 
a part of the cost. But the hospital sendee is reported to be 
entirely free.*' 

(2) Child Allowance: Education of children is com- 
pvilsory and free; for large families, "a child allowance at 
the rate of s. 5 /- per child per week after the first one is 
paid to the mother’'.t 

(3) National Insurance Scheme; This scheme is 
meant to help the unemployed and the disabled. 

(4) National Assistance Board: It helps those 
deserving cases wliich arc nf)t covered by the other 
arrangements. 

The purpose as is envisaged in this concept is to ensure that 
everyone gets a certain minimum share of the production what- 
ever his circumstances. Certain social services are financed by 
uniform contrihution.s from eveiy citir.cn; but as soon as there 
would 1)0 a full Welfare State and a wide range of social 
services, the finance would he a general charge on the State’s 
revenue from taxation. i According to A. Bevan. the Govern- 
ment in Britain is experiencing extreme difilculties in the reali- 
zation of added taxes.^ A thorough-going Welfare State is 
“chronically liable to steady (though not necessarily sharp) 
inflation. . .which may in ])racticc defeat the very objective’’,* 
of the Welfare State. Besides, it imj>oses gi'oat strain on the 
economic arrangements of planning and control. Shrec K. G. 
lilashruwala had severely criticized this concept. He wrote in 
part: 

According to the idea of Welfare .State, the State is increasingly 
made re.sponsibic? for every Item of ;m individunr.s needs — not only 
from birth to death — bnt from conception to cremation. If we are to 
assume tliat the pame hi.storieal proce.s.s l.s destined to continue, in 
cour.se of lime, the UNO tvlil end in a World Government in whieh even 
big countrio.s like U.S., China, U.S.S.R., India, etc. will function more 

• Marquand, II. A., 57ic Hindustan Times, New Delhi, 
t The Welfare State, cited before, p. -1. 

t Ibid., p. 7. 

' § In Place of Fear, chapter 7. 

* The Welfare State, cited before, pp. 2G-27. 
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or less like class A States (in India), and the sanction behind every one 
of them will be force. If we definitely want to avoid wars, violent revolu- 
tions and dictatorships either of the Fascist (individual capitalist) or 
of the Bolshevik (State capitalist) type, India must abandon this ideal 
of the Welfare State.t 

What we have given above with regard to the Britain’s 
experiment of the Welfare State shows that the idea is still not 
finalized and is in an experimental stage. 

Fascism 

This ideolog}’^ openly advocated war and had emerged in 
Italy as a challenge to Democratic Socialism. Fascism was 
strictly a political doctrine and not an economic one. But it 
affected industry inasmuch as workers and peasants had been 
denied the right of free association and had been subjected to 
a system of “obligatory syndicalism’’. They had no voice in the 
selection of the officers of the fascist syndicate.j; It was thus a 
dictatorial doctrine which subordinated all interests in the coun- 
try for the purpose of strengthening the nation. "Fascism,” in 
the words of Mussolini, “believes that war alone brings up to its 
highest tension all human energy. ... A doctrine which is 
founded upon the harmful postulate of peace is hostile to 
Fascism. . . . All fascist planning has one ultimate aim; to make 
the national society more efficient as a war-machine. ”§ It 
claimed to be neither capitalistic nor socialistic. Class-struggle 
was rejected and industrial disputes were forbidden. The 
Fascist Party stood for nationalism and imperialism and 
sought to revive the traditions of the Roman Empire. Accord- 
ing to Mussolini, the “seizure of Ab5'ssinia was undertaken as 
a sacred mission of civilization”. 

It would be clear from the above that under a fascist rule, 
as in Italy, peaceful relationship in industry would be out of 
question. The attitude of such a State towards trade unions 
would be similar to that of a communistic State. As it aimed at 
destroying class-consciousness among the emplo5'ers and wor- 
kers, strikes and lock-outs would be illegal. In Italy an elaborate 
machinery was set up for compulsoiy arbitration. 


t A Vision of Future India, p. 5. 

t For details, see Laidler, H. W., A History of Socialist Thought, p. 567. 
I Huxley, A„ Ends and Means, pp. 32-33. 
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Nazism 

"Nazi’' is a short term of "National Socialists" as against 
international Socialists. Nazism arose in Germany. It had 
allowed private Capitalism with Stale as the controllfng agency 
with i)owers to absorb large profits from the capitalists in the 
form of laxc.s. The Nazi Part\' profe.ssed extreme nationalism 
and racialism on the basis of Aryan princijile. Its programme 
was to organize a strong Nationalist State under Nazi leader- 
ship, to supprc.ss all other partie.s, to drive away .Tews and to 
concentrate on racial improvement. Hitler was no believer in 
arbitration at all whether it was compulsory or voluntary. By 
an Act of 1st May strike.s and lock-outs were virtually 
prohibited by his Govcrninont and maintenance of labour peace 
was placed in the hands of Kl Labour Trustees who were poli- 
tical tippointees of the Ketch and their authority in labour ques- 
tions was supreme, 'riuts, in Fa.scist and Nazi ideologies, there 
w;ts no sco])e for peaceful relations between the employers and 
the employees. 

The United Nations Organization 

As the League of Nations came into being after the First 
War of 1914-18, the I'nited Nations Organization (U.NO) was 
created after the .Second War in 194G. The idea behind the 
organization was that fretiuent meetings and discussions bet- 
ween nations would be helpful in levelling down their mutual 
prejudices and animositie.s. .and in generating a spirit of under- 
standing and tolerance which would prevent war. As it is, the 
UNO is undoubtedly a great moral force, influencing the world 
opinion in favour of peace and co-oj)cration. 

But it has certain handicaps. It seems to have been made 
into a screen for the fin-therance of the selfish interests of the 
imperialist nations of the world. According to Dr. P. A. Sorokin, 
it is shot through and through with .self-contradictions. 

The principle of proportional representation based on the 
relative numbers of the citizens of the various countries is 
rejected! The reason is that under such an arrangement, coun- 
tries like India, China, Russia, and other Asiatic Nations would 
have a greater representation than U.S.A. Thus the UNO 
represents a "camouflaged imperialism of the nations and 
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groups, bent on promoting their special economic, political 
and cultural interests^ and unwilling to make any genuine 
sacrifices on behalf of the World Government.”^ This 
is the reason why in spite of all this talk of “One World” and 
UNO, all the nations are feverishly occupied in enlarging their 
armaments and the fear of a thii’d war which threatens to be 
fiercer than the previous two, is ever hanging above like the 
sword of Democles. 

Criticism 

Thus far we have examined in detail the various social 
cures tried by the thinking sections of the world to set aright 
the social organism which has been disturbed by industrialism 
and its concomitant Capitalism. The cures, it may be noted, 
have not come one after the other, but they are being tried 
simultaneously in many countries. The cures are: 

1. Communism, 

2. Socialism, 

3. Democratic Socialism, 

4. Welfare State, 

5. Fascism, 

6. Nazism, and 

7. The United Nations Organization. 

Communism, Socialism, Fascism and Nazism stand for 

State Capitalism. Whatever claims they might make, the}’’ re- 
present only so many varieties of Capitalism. “These all are 
notoriously militant and violent in their domestic relations. 
They maintain themselves through incessant coercion, extermi- 
nation, imprisonment, banishment, intimidation, or mutilation 
of their opponents. They show scant respect for human life and 
liberty.”* The sanction behind them is coercion and force. 

The United Nations Organization constitutes the second 
variety of social cures. It may be said that it is making sincere 
attempts to resohm conflicts betiveen nations and nations on 
broad bases. It is able to exert a civilizing influence on the 
society in general and offer wise guidance on broad lines in res- 
pect of education, health as also of political and economic 
problems. 

5 Sorokin, P. A., The Reconstruction o] Humanity, pp lS-19. 

» Ibid., p. 33. 
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Democratic Socialism and the Welfare State represent a 
third variety to solve the problem of strife on partially demo- 
cratic lines. But the capitalist forces arc so subtle, pervasive, 
seductive and strong that all the efforts vvhich are ho.stile to 
Capitalism are impeded and strangled. As a result, the ve-stern 
democracy is faced with the following problems; 

1. Under Capitalism, the industrial organism was the 
economic basis which successfully solved the problem o; 
production, leaving distribution to go its way. Thi.s order 
helped the concentration of money and jxtwer in a fev.- 
hands, leaving the people at large without even the prelimi- 
nary amenities of life. Democracy retained the economic 
structure and tried to raise the standard of life of the 
masses. But it could not succeed in accomplishing equi- 
table distrihution. 

2. Democracy was able to secure freedom and 
equality in rcligitnis and .‘-•ocial matters, hut it feared and 
ftiiled to redoase the common man from slavery and 
subordination iji c('onomic and political fields. 

2. U could not .s-hakc of! nationalism and eventually 
on the ])rcscntaiion of conflict lietwcon n:uional interests 
and democratic ideal, the former generally dominated its 
decision, and comiudled it to si(ie with the ruling political 
party. This proved a self-stunting process. 

d. Its duty mwards its master i.o. the ])eoplc. has been 
conceived in terms of material goods only. This wholly 
neglected tlio spiritual qualities of man. The result was 
that on the one hand, democracy played a slave to indus- 
trialism, and on the other hand, the individual, in spite of 
the sup])ly of material amenities, was dwarfed, ‘felt iiesecure 
and became fcarfvd of the jmrty in power. 

In this manner, democracy as it has developed in the West 
has been tagged on to industrialism and man has been tied to 
the skirts of democracy, thus all these three frantically trying 
to move together. The result is that an eternal conflict has arisen 
between man and man and between nation and nation. As 
Wilfred Wellock has put it: 

Violence. afjRres.'slon anU war are Inherent in the 'world' economy 
M'hich the We.cl lia.s so r.ealou.'sly cultivated during tlic 170 years of 
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the Industrial Revolution.... Accordingly*, we have slipped impercep- 
tibly into the era of pennanent war, cold or hot, and into the slough of 
a permanent war economy .f 

Is not our present industrial economy only a part of this 
war economy? This is the reason why the present industrial 
. relations are full of tensions and conflicts. They can be peaceful 
only when they become a part of a peace-based economjL 


CHAPTER XII 

PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACHES TO INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 

Industries should be so organized that workers become not only 
co-sharers in the profits, but are also increasingly associated with 
the management and administration of the industries.t 

The Central Fact 

The central fact which must be remembered in the study 
of industrial relations is that both the employers and the em- 
ployees in an industr}'- are not just the inanimate parts of its 
machinery but are live human beings with all the potentialities 
for desirable or undesirable behaviour. The knowledge of the 
characteristics of human nature, therefore, becomes a necessary 
part of the equipment of an executive in any industry. What 
do workers desire? How are they moved to act? How can their 
interests and working enthusiasm be stirred? Under what condi- 
tions, terms of employment and relationship with the emploji-ers, 
will employees’ loyalty and co-operation be stimulated and sus- 
tained? How can individuals and groups be stirred to their best 
efforts? How can the relationship between the employer and 
the working-men be smooth, responsive and happy so as to 
ensure maximum benefits to all concerned? These are the cru- 
cial questions in an industry. It should require no argument 
to emphasize the fact that a psychological approach alone to 
these questions would enable us to gwe satisfactory'^ answers. 
Expert study of the psychology of negotiations and of industrial 


t Harijan, 27-12-52. 

t Economic Programme Committee Report, pp. 7-S. 
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relations, therefore, may well lead to an improvement of tech- 
nique which would prevent a minor irritation from becoming 
an open sore. 

The Human Nature 

Though the psychologists have failed to clearly define the 
term “human nature” to an average person, the term designates" 
certain tendencies to activity which are instinctive rather than 
acquired. This conception results from a general tendency to 
separate the psychological self from the social self and to attri- 
bute to the former certain natural powers as distinguished from 
acquired traits of behaviour ascribed to the latter. Modern 
psychologists, however, are generally inclined to the belief that 
human nature cannot be properly defined as either native or 
acquired. It appears to be a composite of inborn and acquired 
characteristics which have become so closely interwoven as to 
be almost inseparable. § This makes the human organism eter- 
nally dynamic and progressive and human nature as “growing 
from within — generating normally and spontaneously, ways of 
acting and of responding to situations which are implicit in 
the fact of being human and being alive”.* Human nature is, 
then, merely a convenient term for designating “the totality of 
motives contradictory and often mutually exclusive in action, 
which constitute the electric current so to speak, which charges 
the human being with' aliveness and continuing actioh’.t 

The Constituents of Human Nature 

Even though it is true that one man differs from another 
man and no man is exactly alike any other, there are certain 
basic traits in the human character -which are common to all 
men, irrespective of their education or social position. This par- 
tial stability of human nature means that the same kinds of 
appeals and methods tend to secure the same kinds of response 
from different groups. This argues for a clear understanding 
of those characteristics and desires which are innate and those 
which are subject to change by education, habit-formation and 
appeals to reason and feeling. These basic or irmate traits are: 


§ Watkins & Dodd, The Management of Labour Relations, p. 78. 
* Tead, C., Human Nature and Management, p. 13. 
t Ibid., p. 15. 
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I’eflexes, instincts and proclivities to certain types of activity. 
These constitute what is known as “inborn self”. 

(A) REPIiEXES 

Reflexes are the simplest manifestations of behaviour. They 
are inborn responses which need only an appropriate stimulus 
to call them forth. Laughing when tickled, winking the eye 
when the organism is threatened, or contraction of the pupils 
in response to light are examples of reflex responses. In such 
responses “organisms act as much as puppets. They are lacking 
in autonomy. Their responses are governed solelj' by the struc- 
tures with which they are endowed and by the external forces 
which happen to be operative at the moment of response. "x In 
the complex behaviour situations with which industrial 
relations are concerned, reflexes have little significance. 

(B) INSTINCTS 

An instinct, "like a reflex, is an inherited tendency to be- 
have in a certain way in the presence of particular stimulus 
situations, or at least a desire to so behave”. § The instinctive 
responses of the organism are a complex net work of inter- 
related activities. Internal stimulus and external stimulus con- 
join to prepare the organism for response. Desires become 
motives, often reinforced by feeling and emotion, create the 
reality of experience. In this wa}" instincts are powerful and 
innate motive forces underlying the thoughts and actions of 
every human being. They are the "essential springs of all 
thought and action”.* 

There are three or four instincts which are of primary im- 
portance in connection with industrial relations. They are; 

. 1. The tendency towards the acquiring of property, 

underlying the sense of proprietorship or possession, which 
is usually known as instinct of possession; 

2. the tendencj’- towards self-assertion, expression or 
display; 

3. the tendency to escape from a situation that 
threatens pain or loss, with its characteristic emotion of 
fear; and 

t Munn, N. L., Psychology, p. 195. 

§ Watkins & Dodd. The Management of Labour Relations, p. SO. 

* MacDougall, W., An Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 19. 
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4. the tendency to meet hindrance or obstruction 

with aggression, accompanied by the emotion of anger.f 

In a given situation, numerous instincts are likely to be 
concerned. In the building up of human personality, instinct 
pla5^s an important pait. It has, therefore, been rightly obser\^ed 
that “instinct is the representative of the race at work within 
the individual”.! 

Instincts are variable and adaptive in response to emdron- 
ment. They are controlled and checked by developed codes of 
moral and social conduct evolved in the life of the group. Indus- 
trial and social progress would be inconceivable without the 
conscious control and direction of instinct. Complete surrender 
to the dictates of instinct would speU ruin for the individual and 
the society. 

(C) EMOTIONS 

Human nature consists not onh- of certain inborn tenden- 
cies described above, but also of certain ways of feeling in rela- 
tion to particular kinds of situations. The}’- are called emotions. 
The word “emotion” is derived from the Latin word “emovere” 
.wliich means “to stir up”. It can, therefore, be defined as “an 
acute disturbance of the individual as a whole, ps3’^chological 
in origin, involving behaviour, conscious experience and func- 
tioning”. § 

Much of the research on emotion has been focussed upon 
psj’-chological concomitants. Emotion invoh’es the whole nei- 
vous S3’-stem and there is an increased emdence that man}’- 
connnon gastro-tntestinal disorders (such as stomach ulcers, 
and chronic constipation) are precipitated by chronic emotional 
states, especially anxiety. Emotion is fundamentally a drive 
to action. The organism under emotion is always in a state of 
suspense and tension. In the relationship of human beings, it 
is essential to remember that man and woman do not live by 
impulse alone nor yet alone by reason and intellect. Each 
individual invariably desires, often craves, emotionally satisfy- 
ing experiences. This is the reason why group consciousness, 

tMyers, C. S., (Editor), Industrial Psychology, p. 19. 

±M 3 ’erson, A., The Foundations of Personality, p. lOS. 

§ Young, P. T., Emotion in Man and Animal, p. 60, quoted in Munn, N. L., 
Cf. p. 263. 
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unity, solidarity and co-operation are developed and sustained 
through an appeal to and cultivation of the emotions of con- 
stituent members of the group. It is hardly necessary to em- 
phasize, therefore, the importance of such emotions in industrial 
relations. 

Fear, worry, anger, hate and love are some of the notable 
examples of these emotional expressions observed in industrial 
concerns and it is worthwhile, therefore, to anal3'se them with 
a view to understand their vital role in the formation of labour 
relations. 

FE.AR 

Fear is a disturbed state of the organism which results 
when strange or sudden objects are encountered and cause 
efforts to escape. When subjected to fear, attention and thought 
are centred on the feared thing and on the urgency of escape. 
This makes the normal functioning of the organism impossible. 
It is true that like anger and hatred, fear can momentarily 
mobilize powerful resources in the individual: but thej' require 
constant stimulation to be kept effective. This is the reason wh}' 
the machinez'y of war propaganda is always kept as vigorous 
as, nay — even more than — the execution of the war itself. In 
the management of industries, a motivation of fear has some 
justification in the promotion of safety and health programme. 
But constant appeals to fear in the forms of scolding or threats 
of unemployment, discharge, low income and dLscipline tend 
to destroy appeals to loyalty, workmanship and interest in the 
job. 

WORRY 

Continuous fear is worry which tends to gnaw at the vitals 
of the human mind and successfullj’^ arrests both its growth 
and expression. Most of us recognize its undesirabilit}'; but 
we continue to worrj’- ourselves and make others do so. Worry 
upsets the normal function of the individual and makes him in 
course of time whimsical, neurotic and even lunatic. 

AXGER AXD HATRED 

Anger and hatred are generated bj’- unjust or obstructive 
conditions and like fear and worrj' are destructive of industrial 
goodwill and efficienc3^ An angr3’^ or malicious man is always 
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preoccupied, and unreflective and is ever negative and destruc- 
tive. Anger begets anger as also opposition, resentment and 
non-co-operation. All these make the smooth working of the 
industry impossible. 

Love or affection which is primarily social, parental and 
cohesive in its stimulation, is an effective and significant drive 
in human behaviour. Unlike the above emotions which are dis- 
sipative and destructive, love is conservative and creative." 
Love is the very soul of peaceful industrial relations. Industrial 
history is replete with examples of the efficacy of this emotion 
in developing devotion, loyalty and co-operation. Love is in- 
finitely more effective as a propelling force of productivity than 
fear, anger or hatred. Tolstoy calls love “the onl}’^ law of life” 
and “the striving of man's soul towards unity”.* Gandhiji 
wrote: “It gives me ineffable jo}- to make experiments proving 
that love is the supreme and only law of life.”t 

(D) ILIBII’S 

Man is primarily a creature of habits. Throughout his 
whole life, he is engaged in the formation of habits and the satis- 
faction of most of his physiological needs depends upon habits 
acquired from others. Ps^mhological habit is a force which 
impels one to activity and has within itself a certain ordering 
of its own elements. This is as true of mental habits as it is of 
physical habits. 

The importance of habits in the workers of industrial 
establishments can hardly be exaggerated. Jobs require habit 
formation. This phenomenon is often referred to as the “force 
of habit”. Habits once formed act someAvhat as drives impelling 
us to continue the accustomed ways instead of taking up new 
wa5’^s of satisfying our motives. In the following remarkable 
passage, William James has given his analysis of habit: 

Habit is the enormous fly-wheel of society, its most conservative 

agent. It alone keeps us all within the bounds of ordinance It alone 

prevents the hardest and most repulsive walks of life from being 
deserted by those brought up to tread therein and save the children of 
fortune from the envious uprisings of the poor You see the little lines 


* Recollections and Essays, p. 43.5. 
t Harijan, 13-4-’40. 
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of cleavage running through the character, the tricks of thought, the 
prejudices, the ways of the “shop”, in a word, from which the man can 
by and by no more escape than his coat-sleeve can suddenly fall into 
a new set of folds.t 

Thus habit generally tends to make working-men resist any 
change in their life so far as it is possible. This would, however, 
give a special advantage to the employer if he would or rather 
could at all care to be cautious enough not to be a victim himself 
to the routine of habit! Correction of undesirable habits of life 
and work, must begin with the removal of the causative condi- 
tions and with the determination to rebuild the behaviour 
pattern. 

The Interrelation between Mind and Body 

Industrial psychology includes industrial physiology be- 
cause it is not possible to separate mental from bodily activities 
in their interrelation and interaction. Behaviour is a function 
of structure as also of the health of the organism. Low vitalitj*, 
undernourishment, continued wrong eating, over-exercising, 
bad lever, weak lungs, chronic fatigue, anemic or rlieumatic 
condition or any other organic or nervous disorder can so suc- 
cessfully deprive a man of health-mindedness that interest in 
work or any other enthusiasm is out of question. This modifies 
not only industrial production but behaviour also of working- 
men. The managers, therefore, should remember that the 
soundness of any procedure of evolving peaceful industrial 
relationship depends, first of all, upon ability to square itself 
with the demand of the Avorkers for ‘‘ph3'sical wholeness". 
Indeed, enthusiasm, skill and morale of the industrial as of anj' 
other Avorkers are rooted in good health. 

Personality in Industry 

From the foregoing analysis, Ave can see that human nature 
or the human personality is the manifestation of the interaction 
of all our reflexes, instincts, habits, impulses, desires and pur- 
poses. It can be defined as “the most characteristic integration 
of an individual’s structure, modes of behaviour, interest, atti- 
tudes, capacities, abilities and aptitudes’’.? The strongest in- 
herent human tendencies are potentially fine and generous. The 


J Quoted in Munn, N. L., Psijchology, p. 234. 
§ Munn, N. L., cited before, p. 457. 
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conspicuous human desires -R^hich are seeking constant 
expressions are the positive characteristics of love of familv, 
of association, of creation, of assertion, and of group approval'. 
Thus human personahtj^- finds its expression, development and 
fulfilment in the demand for fullness of life, creative power, 
comradeship and love. This fulfilment of personalit}- liberates 
in the indi%ddual those quahties which make him free, active 
and energetic. This natural!}^ enhances the industi'ial produc- 
tion. Thus the manifestation of these positive energies not oni3* 
satisfies the individual but also contribute to social upbuilding. 
In this wa3% fulfilment of an indi\ddual personality becomes a 
fact of social significance also. ^^’hlO would den^’^ that the sole 
duty and purpose of the State, worth the name, is the creation of 
society which would help the development of all its people into 
fine, free, generous, industrious and happ3- human beings? 

The purpose of industr3% as indeed of all the departments 
of a State, is to serve the needs of its citizens or indiwduals. It 
implies that as a condition for the development of the individual, 
there must exist in an industr}* a reasonable freedom for choice 
of work, for leisure, for growth, for free association, indeed for 
the exercise of the whole gamut of human faculties. This is 
possible onl3^ when there is a wide recognition of the supremac3’' 
of human personality and of the human happiness in the indus- 
tr3\ Also we must acknowledge that human beings nativety 
and fundamentall3’' prefer doing good to doing evil, prefer crea- 
ting to destro3dng, prefer approval to disapproval, love to hate 
and happiness to mise^3^* This innate human nature is the 
basis of peaceful industrial relations. Did not Gandhiji alwa3’B 
appeal to the best in man? 

This leads us to a basic ps3’chologicai question: How to 
control and direct human beings so as to enthuse them for the 
maximum production ensui'ing simultaneousty maximum 
expression and growth of their personahty? The industrial 
ps3^chologist is primaril3’^ concerned with the mind of the wor- 
ker; his interest is centred in the creating of all the stimulus 
situations as related to the behaviour of the worker. He starts 
wdth the fundamental assumption that human natm'e is more 
completety subject to the laws Avhich can be discovered and 


* Personnel Administration, cited before, p. S3. 
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applied and that the growth of the worker may be so guided 
and directed as to assure a relatively satisfactorj' adaptation to 
situations, and that situations may be so altered as to eliminate 
undesirable conduct and encourage desirable conduct. This can 
be effected by means of stimulus situations which can be deter- 
mined by a study of responses. Desirable and effective responses 
can be cultivated through modification of all stimulus situations 
which can fairly be made enduring in their relation to responses. 

Development of Motivation 

The industrialist wants to develop a motivation or urge to 
action in these working-men which of itself spontaneously 
generates from within their efforts to get the results sought. But 
he has made until now comparative^ little use of the extra- 
ordinary resources of applied psychology in management. 
Employees must be made to understand clearl}' the general 
aims of the enterprise and they must be convinced that such 
aims can be reconciled with their own self-interest. They can be 
energized only “when objectives which can humanly be 
expected to interest them are adopted”.t 

The Transformation of Human Nature 

Control of human nature involves three processes: transfor- 
mation, repression and direction. 

E. R. Guthrie poses this question in his Psychology of 
Human ConjlictX thus; 

What can we poor adults, do for our.sche.s, all encru-sled over a.s we 
are with years of thwarted personalities? There are some things we can 
do, but you must have "guts” to go through with it, for it will take a 

long, long time In a year or Uvo — not sooner — you will find that 

your old personality has begun to crack around the edges. Soon you 
can shed it. 

In the opinion of another writer “human nature conceived 
as the sum of inherent and acquired characteristics exhibited 
in behaviour, does change and develop both in the life of the 
individual and that of the race”.§ It is true, however, that in the 
present complex organization of industr}^ control of human 
nature requires a skilful handling which involves an intelligent 


t Personnel Administration, cited before, p. 10. 

J Quoted in Psychology, cited before, p. 477. 

§ The Management of Labour Relations, cited before, p. 90. 
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selection of forms and methods of expression. Such competent 
management can soon realize that human nature is greatlv 
modifiable and changeable. 

The Repression of Human Traits 

Repression is aiwa3-s the resultant of conflict which arises 
when impulses which are incompatible with one another, or 
rather, which determine modes of behaviour that are incompa- 
tible with one another are evoked simultaneoush’-. The result 
of tliis conflict is the formation of an emotional complex and 
repression. Even if the attempt to repress is successful, the suc- 
cess is likel}' to be temporar}'^ because repression is not annihila- 
tion and probably more violent destioictive outlets will be 
sought for the expression and satisfaction of those repressed 
and basic impulses and emotions. Suppressed pS3'chic energy- 
lilce ph3^sical energ}* is not capable of being destro3"ed. Suppres- 
sion ma3' damn its use for a time but it awaits the earliest 
opportunit3' for release and expression. John DeweA* puts the 
phenomenon thus; 

If it is neither exploded nor converted, it is turned inwards to lead 
a suiTeptitious, subterranean life. .An isolated or spasmodic manifesta- 
tion is a sign of immaturity, crudity, and savagery: a suppressed activity 
is the cause of all kinds of intellectual and moral pathology.* 

Thus suppression of the natural self inevitabh’- leads to 
psychic revolt against those conditions and persons responsible 
for suppression. Efforts should, therefore, be made in the inte- 
rest of the industrial peace, efiicienc3' and progress so that the 
natural and legitimate channels through which this self is 
expressed shall not be blocked but are allowed to follow 
without interruption. 

Carlton H. Parker has described in his The Casual 
Laoourer and Other Essays^ the effects of repression in the 
worker: 

First, he weakens, becomes inefficient, cli'ifts away from the plant, 
loses interest in the qualiU" of its work, drinks or deserts his family; 
or second, to dignify liimself, to eliminate Iiis sense of inferiority and 
humiliation, he strikes, commits violence, or stays on the job and 
injures machinery or mutilates. Djuiamite conspiracies may appeal 
to him and he may welcome sabotage as a justifiable means of 
reprisal He has departed from a state of psychic normality. 

• Human Nature and Conduct, .V- 157 . 

t Quoted in The Management of Labour Relations, cited before, -p. 94. 
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Sublimation of Impulses 

We have thus far seen that repression, if it is allowed to 
continue unremedied and unabated, the workers would 
hamper the progress of the induslrj' and ma}- even liquidate 
it. It becomes, therefore, necessar3’- for the managers and the 
industrialists to try to neutralize the ill feelings either b}* 
removing ths causes that engender them or b3' intelligently 
directing the energies of the workers in wholesome channels. 
Such direction in psychology is known as sublimation. 

Sublimation is a process of high importance both for preven- 
tion and cure of such disorders. Its essence is the raising of the 
plane, which may either be intellectual, moral or aesthetic, 
upon which our tendencies operate. The first condition of subli- 
mation is some degree of restraint of the native imjiulses 
because, in the absence of all restraint, the3- will inevitabh' 
give rise to various forms of impulsive behaviour which are 
hardly superior to that of animals. William McDougall. in his 
Energies of Men distinguishes between repression and restraint 
in the following way; 

P.epression is restraint plu.s disgui.se and is the main ground of 
continued sub-conscious conflict. Repression involves, not only the 
waste of the energy of the repressed impulse, but also wade of enor.rw' 
required for the continued restraint of that impul.se. It involves in some 

degree division of the personality Restraint leads to .subiimatinn. the 

energy of i-estrained impulse is guided into u.-^eful channels wlicre it 
co-operates in sustaining activity directed to goals consciously appr-)vcd 
by the whole personality. Sublimation is thus a synthetic process, with- 
out which integration of the personality can Ii.arflly he ac!iicve<l.t 

We have, therefore, come to the conclusion that rational 
control of the working-men and women and sublimation of their 
inborn undesirable traits alone would bring about happt- 
industrial relationship. 

Two sets of problems claim the attention of scientific 
management here: One set is technical and is centred in the 
efficient and economical organization of money, materials, 
equipment and machines. The other set is psychological ancl 
ph3'Sical and is centred round the effective organization and 
management of labour. The impi'ovement in industrial rela- 
tions lies, therefore, along the line of the scientific adjustment 

t p. 307. . . ' 

P.R.-1 1 
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of the machine-methods to native tendencies and acquired 
habits of thought and heha-\dour, and in the reorganization of 
the working environments with a view to the freest hberation 
of the human faculties. But how can that he done? 


CHAPTER xni 

PSYCHOLOGICAL SOLUTIONS IN INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 

The task of the non-Communists is to change the conditions out 
of which Communism has growm; only bj- going forward with equal 
ardour and deeper foresight can we meet their challenge.g 

— H. J. Laski 

Rational Direction of Psychological Tendencies 

In the preceding chapter, we have broadl3' analysed the 
main ps3'chological traits which demand solution before the 
industrial relations are amicabty adjusted. These ps3-chological 
solutions become a possibility onl3’^ when a manager endeavours 
to understand S3Tnpatheticall3’- the mental working of his labour 
population before he controls and guides it. S3mipathetic under- 
standing and rational direction help him supplant the errors 
and perversions of the workers. He must recognize that all 
parties to the mdustr3'- have definite ideals and interests which 
must be rational^ and intelligent^ guided, if industi^* is to 
escape the disastrous consequences of excessive indulgence in 
the emotional and explosive reactions of the primitive self. 
There is a frequent conflict between instinctive and acquired 
modes of behaviour of workers on the one hand and the policies 
and practices of the management on the other. These must be 
harmonized if industrial goodwill, peace, and efficienc3'' are to 
be realized. The workers’ whole nature must be inteUigentty 
understood, properly stimulated and right]3’' directed if industr3’ 
is to function peacefully. 

How to Appeal to Workers 

What the workers t3’picalty want, how ^03^^ are moved to 
act, how their interest and working enthusiasm can be stirred. 


§ Trade Unions in the New Society, p. 169 
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under what conditions, terms of emplojTnent and organized 
relationship to the compan3’-, will their loyalty and co-operation 
be stimulated and sustained — ^these are the crucial questions 
for the executives to answer. Thej' should understand that they 
are not getting full value from workers until the latter’s attitude 
is one of willing enthusiasm and intelligent application. 

Home, family, prestige, security — these are as significant 
and influential in controlling the life of the humblest worker 
as in controlling the life of the president of the corporation. The 
same kinds of appeals and methods tend to secure the same 
kinds of response from the different groups. Ideas, purposes 
and aspirations which are found to have an appeal for limited 
groups will certainly find a general appeal, if only human nature 
is understood in its entirety and dealt with in s\'mpath\’. 

Energies of Men 

The energies of men are varied and capable of diver.se 
sublimated expressions and developments. The eminent social 
psychologist William McDougall has in a detailed discussion 
shown how these varied energies are developed and sublimated. 
According to him the sex-energj' is expressed in the romantic 
and idealistic longings of the adolescents, in verse, song or other 
art form, m self-assertion, self-respect, ambition, efforts at self- 
development and self-discipline; fear is sublimated in caution, 
prudence, awe, reverence and a “sense of the sublime”; the 
submissive impulse is sublimated in respect and admiration; 
curiosity in wonder, awe, and scientific endeavour; disgust in 
scrupulosity and in the dislike of all which is dirty, squalid and 
mean; the crude herd-tendenc3' in friendship and sociability: 
anger in all controlled efforts that encounter opposition and 
even hunger is to some extent sublimated Avhen our meals 
become decorous, social festivities.* 

The Acquisitive Instinct 

This is a fundamental impulse to assimilate objects and 
events to one’s ego or self. This innate tendency in association 
with self-protective and creative tendencies has helped man 
from one stage of civilization to another till at last he has 


• The Energies of Hen, p. 311. 
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reached the society which is known as “acquisitive” where the 
wealth and possession of things have become the basis of social 
prestige and power. They tend to give one a feeling of impor-- 
tance in the social and economic order. Material possessions 
have become an influential factor in men’s ability to bring a 
sense of personal status through social approval. 

Acquisitiveness, therefore, is a powerful incentive to acti- 
vity. This is the reason wh3’- schemes .of production-bonus, 
profit-sharing, etc. are powerful incentives to labour and suc- 
ceed in eliciting co-operation which emerges from the owner- 
ship-impulse. The modern movements towards the control of 
industr}’" by workers and of nationalization emanating from 
progressive employers or from the advanced wings of the 
labour party are the most mature and promising expressions of 
the primal tendency of acquisitiveness. This human charac- 
teristic, therefore, has a stabilizing influence of social value. 

It is a good quality if it is kept in balance by other factors 
like love of famil3% creativeness, desire for approval or compe- 
titiveness. “There are innumerable instances in the industry 
where workers are seen to have developed a sense of ownership 
in machines which, in realit}’-, the}’- do not own, but which they 
have tended for a long time.”t When this impulse of ownership 
is satisfied in a reasonable wa3^ the workers not only work with 
enthusiasm and fullness of spirit but help enhance production 
and develop a respect for property. Under such circumstances, 
sabotage and violent destruction of property* diminish. The 
appeal of Socialism is to the sense of propertylessness, of 
expropriation- and of justice. An appeal to acquisitive instinct, 
therefore, can largely wean labour awa}’^ from taking any 
drastic step hostile to the industiy. 

It is well known that ownership and responsibilit}’- breed 
conservatism and an aversion to revolution. Those, therefore, 
who are inclined to water down revolutionar}’- urge b}"- reform- 
ism, as well as those who intend to plan for a new peaceful 
social structure must recognize this innate tendencj'- and must 
utilize it as a powerful incentive to better production and a 
sure road to contented labour. 


t The Management of Labour Relations, cited before, p. 103. 
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Gregariousness 

Gregariousness or “herd-instinct” is, according to some 
writers, largely responsible for the whole of man’s social beha- 
viour. Isolation seems to create for man an unpleasant strain 
which is onty relieved by getting back to their own kind. It is 
argued by some that this very tendency is partlj^ responsible for 
the existence of the factor}' because it assembles the hordes of 
people in the great beehives of modern industr}- and facilitates 
immigration from the isolated rural community to the congested 
cities. According to R. S. Woodworth, this instinct is not .'satis- 
fied merely by being herded together. “There is an impulse to 
act together, as well as be together.. . .Society is essentially an 
activity or behaviour and the social motive is the tendency to 
engage in group activity.”! 

Shop committees, trade unions, and other labour organiza- 
tions are unquestionably an asset in sati.sfying this innate 
yearning for comradeship. Such associations, therefore, should 
be taken as absolutely natural and there should be no attempt 
on the part of the management to break them down. In all the 
advanced countries of the world, this expression of the grega- 
rious impulse is accepted as a natural and healthy activity 
which must be nourished and not destroyed. Indeed a normal 
employer would never look with suspicion at such activities but 
would rather make use of them to know the mind of his wor- 
kers, so that he would be able to counteract their destructive 
expressions by means of his sympathetic and constructive 
schemes. Group bonuses, incentive payments, employee com- 
mittees, safety contests, etc., are tangible procedures by 
which this desire for association, for status and for approval 
can be integrated in the interests of all concerned. “.Successful 
management of men is possible only when the employers take 
cognizance of this associational tendency of man.”§ 

Sensitiveness to Social Approval 

Closely associated with gi'egariousness is the dominant 
search for the approval of those with whom we associate. Social 
approval brings with it honour, prestige, and even monetary 
gain with an inner satisfaction of successful accomplishment. 

t Dynamic Psycholoyy, p. 197. 

§ The Management of Labour Relations, cited before, p. lOG. 
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Nothing succeeds like success and the social approbation 
natural^ stimulates man to further and even more arduous 
activities. This widens his social relationship which brings in 
added approval. Approval ripens into afiection. The major role 
of affection in deepening personal relationship and also indus- 
trial relationship in the setting up of industrial jobs has not 
been thus far realized. 

The social disapproval, on the contraiy, has a blightening 
effect on the individual. The fear of social ostracism is deterrent 
of anti-social conduct. In industry, harsh and hastj^ censures 
and disciplinary actions are frequently provocative of discontent 
and antagonism. Arbitrary’- exercise of autocratic executive 
powers, severe chastisement and punishment of workers by 
fines, demotion or discharge invariably breed in the labourers 
dislike and distrust of the management which is expressed in 
ca'canny tactics, sabotage, lack of co-operation and in embit- 
tered class consciousness. These adverse results are not likely 
to happen if criticism and even rebuke are offered in a firm but 
friendly manner. Moreover, when creditable work and achieve- 
ments are recognized, appreciated and rewarded by the 
management, “there is a noticeable effect on the workshop 
morale, co-operation and loj’-alty." The desire for approval if 
properly used is an immensely constructive force. The manager 
must, therefore, employ’- for the supervisory positions, men who 
have vision, broad-mindedness and generosity which would 
excite admiration and elicit affection of the working population. 

Creative Experience in Work 

Scientific observers of human nature have concluded that 
the instinct of construction or the creative impulse is a genuine 
urge of man’s nature. A craftsman’s incentive to industry is 
not the mere gaining of a livelihood but the satisfaction of his 
desire to create things in which he finds adequate expression 
for his capacities. For most of us, the satisfaction of having 
actually made something is verj’- real, apart from its being useful 
or otherwise. This fundamental desire to make something which 
is rooted in this instinct, is “a contributing motive to all human 
constructions from a mudpie to a metaphysical system or a 
code of laws’’.* 


- MacDougall, W., An Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 88. 
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According to Bertrand Russell, “a life lived in this spirit — 
the spirit that aims at creating rather than possessing — has a 
certain fundamental happiness, of v.'hich it cannot be wholly- 
robbed by adverse circumstances/'f 

In ancient and medieval times, the systems of industrial 
production stimulated careful craftsmanship but the modern 
method of machine production with its subdivision of labour, 
monotonous and repetitive operations, excessive speeding up 
of work, rigid discipline and close supervision militate against 
careful ci-aftsmanship. Not only that, the worker tends now to 
become a mere adjunct to the machine. The monotony of the 
machine has a dulling effect upon the mental life of the worker 
and consequently-, he is losing — alas! to regain no more — the 
creative urge of his forefathers and has preferred till death the 
deadening slavery of the machine. And slavery it indeed is. 
because tending a machine with all its repetitive processes has 
become such a pleasant routine for the ivorkers that shifting 
from one job to another really bothers them! Thus the efficiency 
of modern industrialism has put a premium upon the mental 
deficiency^ of the workers. For the noi-mal lot of workers, mono- 
tony of the machine intensifies labour strain and unless relief 
is found through variations in physical and mental effort, it 
tends to have disastrous results upon the workers, because they 
do not, in the modem machine production, get the same creative 
joy which their forefathers did in their crafts. 

Secondly, scientific management in modern industry- .seeks 
to transfer to itself the body- of knowledge and skill formerly- 
monopolized by the craftsmen and to centralize it in the research 
laboratories where it is analysed, standardized, and mechanized, 
and then handed back in separate unit processes to semi- 
skilled workmen. In this way, the employer appropriates the 
ideas and inventions of the craftsmen without in all cases giving 
them either financial or non-financial recognition. Such a policy 
of exploitation tends to discourage creative effort. But in the 
very nature of things the creative instinct has an important 
place in workers’ life. Every- effort, therefore, should be made 
to introduce a variety- into the performance of the work and to 
provide for the workman a larger scope for his craftsmanship 
and self-direction. 


t Roads to Frccdojti, p. 18S. 
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The strength of the creative urge varies directly with 
mental and physical vigour. The greater the surplus of muscular 
and nervous energj^ there is in the workers, the greater would 
be then- urge to creativeness. Hence the managers should pro- 
vide them with a proper working envu’onments and at least 
a minimum standard of phj^sical health and mental comfort. 

Play Impulse 

The pla}’^ and creative impulses are closel}’- related and are 
supplementary^ to each other. A healthy creation excites play 
and fun and vice versa. The play- instinct has the unique capa- 
city'- of levelling away' mental aberrations and energizing life. 
The fact that a majority' of workers appear to find no play in 
work is symptomatic of an obvious maladjustment of the modern 
industrial organization. It is common knowledge that many 
workers seek relief in drinking, sexual excesses, gambling, etc. 
which conduce to physical degeneracy'. “The constant nervous 
and phy'sical exliaustion which the workers suffer in intolerable 
conditions would prove too great a strain, were it not for some 
such avenues of escape.”? 

Experience in administration of industrial relations has 
shown that by' improving the workers’ opportunities for helpful 
recreations like games, akhadas, swimming, excursions, etc. 
their leisure time can be made more profitable both phy'sicalh' 
and mentally'. This eliminates their depression and fatigue and 
refreshes them for the next day'. 

Curiosity Impulse 

The impulse of curiosity' may' be regarded as the main 
source of intellectual energy and effort. It is at the root of 
science. It is this propensity of the modern mind which more 
than anything else, is the source of man’s immensely' increased 
power over nature. 

In industry', people work more efficiently when they have 
a scientific knowledge of their jobs. These two virtues, namely', 
efficiency and knowledge, are the outgrowth of curiosity'. 
Scientific managei's, therefore, should encourage employees to 
learn the elements of machinery and the manufacturing pro- 
cesses. Thus wider latitude should be given to the inventive 


% The Management of Labour Relations, cited before, p. lOS. 
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and curious nature of the Vvorkers. Knowledge, thus gi^'on, 
would enhance their efficiency and joy of work. In the absence 
of this knowledge, they would be, in the words of Adam Smith, 
“as stupid and ignorant as it is possible for a human creature 
to become”. Good personnel work is that which encourages 
workers to be more alert, curious and thoughtful. 

Self-assertiveness 

This instinct is described also as self-displa}*, mastery, 
domination and ostentation. It is the characteristic of a human 
being to want to develop outstanding personalit}'. “Almost 
everybody wants lo be somebody and somebody, a little better 
than any other body.”§ This urge of self-assertion is clo.^ely 
related to the desires for rivalry, approval, workmanship and 
ownership. 

In industry, the talents of innumerable v.’orkmen lie buried 
because the managers generallj' do not care to understand their 
working-men psychologically, with the result that the workmen 
are denied opportunities for self-expression and self-assertion. 
Moreover, the general policy also of the management is to sup- 
press individuality and to encourage or force a spirit of docility 
and meekness. The loss of initiative and of the spirit of achieve- 
ment, the absence of will-power and of self-respect and the 
administrative policy of suppression are the inevitable conse- 
quences of the modern mechanized industry. 

This suppression of self-assertion gives rise to labour 
troubles. They take the form of demands for higher wages, a 
shorter workday and improved conditions of employment. The 
men may insist on a voice in the determination of shop rules, 
policies and conditions. They demand the right lo organize and 
bargain collectively either through compan}' unions or 
independent unions. 

These expressions of self-asserti^'e tendency on the part of 
the workmen should be regarded as legitimate and should be 
studied dispassionately and rationally by the employers. The 
problem should be discussed by the leaders of both the parties. 


I The Management of Labour Relations, cSted before, p. 109. 
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round a table.* This polic}’- of mutual discussions would go a 
long wa3’^ in smoothening industrial relations. 

It should be remembered that such demands from labour 
are not infrequentl3* backed up b3' an ai-gument of justice and 
fairpla3L In these da3's of economic upheavals the contents of 
justice and fairness described in the following passage is 
pertinent: 

That there should be some approximate relation between expen- 
diture of effort' and reward is now generallv' thought to he fair. That 
passive absentee ownership is sufficient justification for the receipt of 
income is, conversely, being increasingly thought to be unfair. That full 
authority over shop affairs and terms of employment should be vested 
in the management alone is also being questioned bj' manj' as imfair. 
That the continuance and extension of basic essential industries should 
depend upon the willingness of private investors to lend money is 
another condition which some groups in the community believe 
unfair.f 

In industry, while self-assertion is displa3^ed on a collective 
basis. tendenc3’' to submission is seen in individual labourers. 
This is not surprising inasmuch as indmduals find it impossi- 
ble to assert their position in face of the opposition from the 
management. The self-assertive workers, therefore, wiseh' 
choose to back up their cases with the support of labour unions 
or organizations. 

But here as elsewhere there are men and women workers, 
who apparent^ take pleasui-e in being supervised or bossed 
over, who labour strenuousty and j03'0usl3', provided some one 
else is there to direct them. The submissiveness is born either 
of fear, admiration or downright inertia. Spontaneous sub- 
mission ma3' be a health3' characteristic, but the eraplo3'ers 
should not exploit it. 

Pugnacity and Rivalry 

TVTien the self-assertive tendenc3' fails to make headwa3’ 
and experiences frustration, a forceful labour organization 

* Cf. “Jleetings, at some of which managemeut explains its objectives 
and the means proposed for achieiung them, and at others the rank and file 
has ample opportunities to present suggestions for improving the con- 
duct of the common enterprise should be the natural outcome of esprit de 
corps and of a democratic approach which has alreadj" been established.’’ — 
Cooke-JIurray, Organized Labour and Production, p. 92. 
t Personnel Administration, cited before, p. 30. 
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becomes pugnacious. The instinct of pugnacit}’ is the prompting 
to fight. It is frequently expressed in activities to escape from 
restraint, to overcome obstacles and to counter-attack. Anger 
and fear are the two forces which stimulate pugnacity. The 
strike and the lock-out are the mediums of expression for this 
impulse. This fighting tendency- can be nullified if it is demon- 
strably proved to the workers that a spirit of justice pervades 
employment policies. “There is experimental basis for the belief 
that industrial workers will seldom revolt against an employer 
whose employment policies and practices are founded upon 
principles of fair play.”i 

William MacDougall presents a different anal3'sis of thi.s 
tendency: 

The emulative impulse tends to assert imeK in an evor-v.idenlnq 
.sphere of social life encroaching more and more upon the sphere of 
combative impul.se and supplementing it more and move as a prime 
mover of both individual and society.! 

His analysis of national pugnacity seems to be original: 

There are unmistakable signs that the pugnacity of nations Is 
being supplanted by emulation, that warfare is being replaced by indus- 
trial and intellectual rivalry.‘‘ 

According to him, the nations which were warring with 
each other in the past have now wiselj’’ decided to form common 
organizations like the League of Nations or the United Nations 
Organization. The former organization being mainly political 
and based on short-range objectives had naturalij' an early 
grave. The latter covered a very wide range of activities touch- 
ing all sides of life of the member-nations and eventually has 
commenced to evolve common programmes of economic pro- 
gress, educational advance, medical relief, etc. In this manner, 
the once warring nations have chosen to be co-operative and 
helpful to each other. This natui'ally entailed a spirit of emula- 
tion. Thus belligerencj'^ is being substituted b}" rivahy and 
imitation. 

The instinct of pugnacit}'^ is directed to acquire not only 
the mastery or domination over an object but its destruction, 
if necessary. Emulative impulse, therefore, is decidedly an 

i The Mnnaqcmcnt of Labour Hcladonr. cited before, p. lOS. 

! An Introfluction to Social Psychology, cited before, pp. 293-9.7. 

" Ibid. 
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improvement over the primarj- instinct. Emulation is a con'^^r- 
vative force of society. It eliminates fight and stimul^^es 
similarities between individuals. This impulse of emulation, 
therefore, is necessar3^ to bring about social solidarity- and 
progress. 

In industry-, pugnacit3- can be neutralized; firsth-, by 
remoy-ing the causes of labour discontent and organizing the 
administration on an equitable level; secondly, by- deflecting 
the pugnacious instinct to fight social ey-ils of the labour com- 
munity- like drink, gambling, insanitation, illiteracy-, etc. This 
yy-ill bring about the phy-sical and natural prosperity- of the 
labour class and will enhance its morale. 

Parental Instinct 

This instinct is the foundation of the family. All yvho have 
giy-en serious attention to this question are agreed that the 
stability- of the family- is the prime condition of the stability- of 
any- healthy community- or society-. It is probable that this 
instinct in conjunction with sex instinct directly impels human 
being to great actiy-ity-, effort and toil, than all the other motives 
of human action, taken together. It is this urge that explains 
the unstinted spirit of sacrifice that drives ey-en mothers into 
the factory and keeps them there in spite of the accumulation 
of fatigue and adverse effects on health. After all, a job means 
an income, and an income means food, shelter, clothing and 
comfort. This instinct, therefore, has an important place in the 
consideration of industrial relations. It is for this reason that 
the managers must be prepared to take a long-range y-ieyy- yy-hile 
determining the employ-ment conditions, if they- deshe to 
harness fully- the capacities of their employ-ees. Due considera- 
tion should be giy-en to the maintenance and habitation of not 
only- the workers themselves but of their families also. Free or 
partially free medical and maternity- sery-ices. educational facili- 
ties, including sports, recreation etc. for the workers and their 
children, proy-ision of light, remunerath-e work to the parents 
of the workers, in short, regarding the workers’ families as the 
unit in the place of the workers would go a long way- in making 
the labour population contented. It is the common experience 
that yy-hen a labourer is happily placed in his family-, he works 
with greater enthusiasm and is ay-erse to any- quarrel. Such 
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consideration for the family was present in the beginning of the 
industrial organization in England between 1G03 and 17G0 when 
the industry began under the roof of the owner and the workers 
worked as so many domestic servants. This method made the 
industrial relationship more intimate and cordial and the work- 
ers worked with full and easy heart.f 

Adjustment of the Personality 

It is unfortunately true that the introduction of machinery 
in the human society all over the world has created many pro- 
blems, the psychological ones being as important as any other. 
As a consequence, the workmen have grown up as a special 
class with some typical characteristics. An average labourer is 
morose, apathetic, unstable, alternately elated and depressed, 
quick-tempered and sexually obsessed. He is the victim of more 
or less deep-seated maladjustment. It is a clear duty of the 
employer to systematize the industry in a way which would 
restore labour to a position of absolute equality and if he fails 
to do so, the Government and the public at large are bound to 
compel him to do the right by labour. Well has Shrec V. 3. Khor 
argued: 

The individual iho cornci'-'tone of tho edi.'ice of Gnndhiji'i 
Swara j .... Society is an aggregate of individuals. It civatos a State to 
.govern and to administer law.^ 

The science of psychotechnology whose findings on indus- 
trial psycholog}' are discussed in a nutshell in this and the 
preceding chapters has offered its services for the purpose of 
harmonizing industrial relations. The record of its accomplish- 
ments is already impressive. We want the industrial relation- 
ship to be as normal and happy as any other relationship. Thi.s 
would be possible only when both the employers and employee.^ 
develop vision, generosity, love and social sense to a stiff cienl 
degree. 


t Cf. “Of all these classes of workers, it is true that they were more 
than their own masters, that they had a wider range of inilialive, that their 
homes and their children were happier in ITfiO than tltoy wore in 
— Hammond, .1. L. and Hamond, Barbara, The Shillct! Labourer. 
17G0 to p. •!. 

ii Introduction to Hoortomic and Industrial Life and IJcIntions, Vol. I. in- 
Gandhi, .M. K.. p. xviii. 
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I mean not that the other men be eased and ye burdened; but 
by an equality that now at this tune your abundance may be a 
supply for their want, that their abundance also may be a supply 
for your want; that there may be equality.} 

Agreement and Not Bargaining 

In the preceding chapters dealing with the duties and res- 
ponsibilities of the four parties to the industry,- we have seen 
that in Gandhian thinking, the employer and the employee ai-e 
not regarded as natural opponents whose interests are 
inherently conflicting. Rather, they “would be mutual trustees, 
and each believes that his own interest is best safeguarded b}- 
safeguarding the interests of others”. § Shree K. G. Mashruwala 
in his message to the Ahmedabad Labour Union on its Founda- 
tion Day Celebration, while emphasizing the same point, wrote: 

Gandhiji taught to the people of Ahmedabad that there was no 
inherent conflict between capital and labour and that it was possible 
to establish harmony between the two; he showed also the way of 
doing so."" 

Thus the relationship between the tv,>'o parties as was 
envisaged by Gandhiji, was one of co-opei’ation and collabora- 
tion. Such helpful attitude on the part of capital would 
encourage labour to develop its personality in all its aspects 
and such co-operation would progressively eliminate political, 
social, and economic exploitation and inequality. The workers, 
thus awakened, would automatically exert a salutary influence 
upon the economic ambitions of the employers and the anti- 
social concentration of power in any form. This process would 
lift labour to a sense of equality with the capitalists and would 
not think of dragging them dovm to their own level. In this 
manner, both would be free from their respective complexes. 
In case, differences arise between them, they would start nego- 
tiations as co-partners of the industry. These negotiations would 


t 2, Corinthians, 8.14. 
§ Harijan, 25-6-’.3S. 

* Harijan, 9-12-’50. 
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be democratic and free from dictation on either side. 
“Bargaining” which is the word by which such discussions are 
generally known, connotes a natural tendency to emphasize 
one’s own interest. "Agreement" which is the word we have 
substituted denotes consideration of common interests and 
compliance thereto.f This attitude is a natural corollary’ of the 
acceptance of non-violence. 

Human Approach 

One should visit any modern factory and he would at once 
realize the utter lack of human touch in the huge organization. 
An American writer thus describes a modern textile mill; 

The loss of economic Independonco. miserable wages, unemployment, 
hideously long hour.s, monotonies, fatigues and repres.-iions on an un- 
precedented scale, new diseases, epidemics, accidents, .a mounting death 
rate, the unemployment and destruction — phy.sical and moral — of 
women and little children, slums, barracks, cellar.-;, noi.‘e, dirt, smoke, 
a devastating ugliness in working place and living space, the plav and 
education of the village culture gone, and nothing to replace it. On the 
other side, mountains of calico cloth... and a few men richer and more 
dictatorial than it is good for any man to he.t 

This supreme lack of humanitj^ in the industrial set-up is 
the first reason of the disturbed relationship which we see today. 
The cure lies only through the human approach to the problem. 
That approach consists in both the employers and employees 
regarding each other, first as human being.s, and only sccftndly, 
as parts of the industrial organism. I\lan must come prior to 
machine and humanity must dominate industiy. “If one strikes 
the strings of a musical instrument in the right way. he can 
produce enchanting music. In the same way if one is able to 
touch correctly the chords in the human heart, he can have a 
symphony of life.” Gandhiji believed, “If the human nature is 
rightly approached, it is bound to respond to any noble and 
friendly action. ”§ He rejected the theory of "permanent inelas- 
ticity of human nature”.* He propounded that in the applica- 
tion of the non-violent method by labouring population towards 

t In the labour laws of Denmark, which is for n long time- und^'r a 
mainly “Pacifi.st Socialist Government", the word “Agreement" is u^ed and 
not “Dargalning". /ndiis/nal Hclatious fn Dcnmnr!:, n. 5. 
t Chase, Stuart, Men arid Machines, pp. 130-31. 

§ You7ig India. -l-S-’20. 

• Ilarijan, 7-C-'-12. 
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the capitalist or vice versa, one must believe in the possibility 
of every man, however depraved, being reformed under humane 
and skilled treatment.! Such consxunmation in obdurate cases 
may naturally demand more suffering; but given sufficient non- 
violence and patience, the conversion of the opposing party is 
hound to happen. 

If one refuses to be duped by current catchwords and 
slogans, he must pause and think of the natural state of relation- 
ship which must exist between those who are destined to work 
together. Is it desirable that the members of a family should 
constantly quarrel with each other or the citizens of a nation 
should keep fighting with each other in the name of religion or 
caste or class? Is it not wisdom that the veiy fact of their work- 
ing together in the past and in the future, should induce them 
to evolve a common ideological platform on which both would 
work together amiably and amicably? 

Such human approach can be developed onl}" when the 
management endeavours to create a sense of common interest 
in the minds of the workers. This must find expression in the 
mutual confidence and equitable remuneration for all parties. 
We reach co-ordination only when all efforts are dii’ected to- 
wards one end. The unity of purpose and endeavour is a vital 
part of an organization which is ver}”^ necessary for its growth. 
This unity* breeds both in the employers and the employees a 
realistic common understanding of their interdependent needs 
and interests and of the effective means of developing and main- 
taining such understanding. Thus co-ordination develops in 
the organization a kind of happy wholeness or completeness, a 
feeling of 'satisfydng sufficiency^ and in the individual, an inte- 
grated personality^ This feeling of integrity is a vital need of 
modern industiy. It would readily be admitted that modern 
industiy has woefully'- ignored this important phase of its career 
and consequently is suffering many disintegrating complexes. 
The question which we must consider now is: How is the human 
approach to be expressed in the working of industiy? In the 
preceding pages, duties and responsibilities of both capital and 
labour have been discussed. The last phase of the discussion 


j Harijan, 22 - 2 -’ 42 . 
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now of a Gandhian trade union is: How to effect collective 
agreements in a peaceful wa}'? 

Personal Contact 

The peaceful way in the Gandhian thought is not an isola- 
ted and unrelated phenomenon. Rather it is the .supreme 
culmination of a long link of live connections, both psychological 
^ and administrative, between all the industrial agencies concern- 
ed which emphasize triple unit}- of purpose, action and life. The 
first important link is the personal contact of the management 
and the workers. 

Gandhiji’s conception of industry is predominantly co-opera- 
tive, collaborative and co-ordinative in which both the parlies 
are expected to join with a sincere heart and the Government 
is expected to be helpful to them in their common endeavour. 
It is true that this conception of indu.strial relationship could 
more easily be operative when the industrial units are of a size 
which permits of personal contact between the employer and 
the employees. In small industries, conflicts might arise, cla.ch 
of interests and of strongly held opinions might result in failures 
to agree, and misunderstandings might mar the harmony of the 
smooth relationship. But personal contact between the manage- 
ment and the workers serves as a great leveller and the road 
to understanding and agreement presents fewer obstacles. But 
in big organizations, personal contact become.s difficult, if not 
impossible. Ways should, therefore, be found out for occasional 
meetings of the management staff and the workers like .Annual 
Day Celebrations, religious and social festivals etc Such con- 
courses would be found to be very helpful in fostering goodwill 
between the parties. It is needless to say that wo should em- 
phasize in such meetings free discussions and coin'ersations. 
Such social contacts sei-ve a useful purpose in the formation of 
the mutual relationship and trust. Modern industry on account of 
its association with machines has grown supremely steely and 
static and apathetic to any human appeals. Walt Whitman 
stated : 

Be not disheartened — alTcction shall solve 
the problems of freedom yet; 

Those who love each other shall become Invincible — 

* * 


P.R.-12 
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Were j'ou looking to be held together h 5 ’- la-\\Ters? 

Or by an agreement on a paper? or by arms? 

Nay, nor the world, nor anj' living thing wUl so cohere.fi 

Such personal contact would promote deeds which prowde 
normal relationships, healthful surroundings, and creative out- 
lets for energy of the workers. They thus reduce frustrations 
to a minimum, as also lessen anger, resentment and violence. 

Formation of Organization 

The Mahabharata has said that “the united and the organiz- 
ed alone are powerful. ”± Labourers must organize themselves in 
order to be effective. When personal contact becomes difficult 
or impossible owing to the largeness of the industrial organism, 
such organization becomes a necessit3n Closest co-operation 
amongst the labourers is absolutely necessary''. “To this end 
special organizing bodies or committees should be formed where 
there are none, and those alreadj'- in existence should be reform- 
ed where necessary.”§ “Labour in India is still extremely un- 
organized. The labourers have no mind of their own when it 
comes to national polic}'’ or even the general welfare of labour 
itself.”* In the first article which Gandhiji wrote for the 
Indian Opinion in South Africa, he said, “If after all, there was 
one true man in South Africa, he will cover all. He will build 
up the whole structure from within.”t In these days of demo- 
cracy, however, it is all the more necessary that desired results 
are achieved not by one individual but by collective efforts of 
the people. “It will no doubt be good to achieve an objective 
through the effort of a supremely powerful indhddual but it can 
never make the communit}^ conscious of its corporate strength.”! 
Moreover, “anjffhing that millions can do together becomes 
charged with a unique power”.§ An organization would enable 
the workers to realize the power that they possess. That would 


II Quoted in Gregg, R. B., The Power of Non-violence, p. 114. 
t 5§dr iTfR3i: I (Mahabharata), 8-34-7. 

I Bose, N. K., Selections from Gandhi, p. 138. 

* Young India, 9-2-’21. 
t Harijan, 19-5-’46 
t Harijan, 8-9-’40. 

§ Harijan, 7-4-’46. 
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make them self-reliant. In the absence of this realization of 
their innate strength, they become either subservient or insub- 
ordinate and insolently believe in damaging capitah'sts’ goods 
and machinerj' or even in killing capitalists. “Drops in separa- 
tion could only fade away, drops in co-operation made the ocean 
which carried on its broad bosom ccean greyhounds. . . .Labour, 
therefore, must unite.”* 

Labour Leadership 

The labour leader is almost the soul of the organization. 
“The workers crave a personal leader even as they need a jior- 
sonal God.”t Because in the peace technique “it is only by the 
impact of the d3’namic personality of the leader, truth and 
non-violence in flesh and blood, that ordinaiy human materia! 
can rise to the level of ethical excellence necessar\' for the 
practice of mass Sat3'agraha”.f He must have a living faith 
that the penance and capacit3' to bear suffering with under- 
standing, are bound to be fruitful, if they are sincere.? His 
control over all senses will give him creative energv of the 
highest order. It will give power to his word and make his 
controlled thought self-acting.* He must be com])lctoly selfless 
so that he would be proof against self-seeking opportunists. His 
dedication to workers’ cause should be whole-hearted. During 
the Ahmedabad wage-strike in 1918 , Gandhiji declared, “If in 
this struggle an3' persons are reduced to starvation and are 
unable to get work, we shall feed and clothe them before we 
feed and clothe ourselves.”t There might arise occasions when 
the leader has to oppose workers in their interest. He docs not 
seek cheap popularit3^ “We will not leave our dut3’ even if we 
incur the displeasure of our masters — the workers we 
serve. . . .However much the3f ma3' tiw, the emplo3’ers will not 
be able to take away the advisers (us) from their contact with 
the workers.”t The Satyagrahi leader prepares the masses for 
the use of Sat3mgraha in the sense of direct action as well as 


* Hnrijnn. 7-9-M7. 

t Cole. G. D. H.. ami ^ta^ga^cl, A Guiitc to Uodcni Pnlitin^. pp. SiS-Ut. 
t Dhavnn, G. X., The I’olitkal PItilosophij of Mnhatmn GnJuUii, p. 

5 De.-Jai, Mahadev, A Riqhtcous Strttnfjlc. p. 27. 

' Harijan, CC-r-’.IS. 

t .A Riohlcmis Struggle, cited before, pp. 12, 13. 
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in its constructive aspect The greatest tribute to the success 

of the Sat 3 'agrahi leader is for some of his followers to excel 
him in non-violence.i Thus a Gandhian leader would not only 
be awaj" from rivaliy for the leadership but would prepare as 
a matter of duty, his next incumbent. 

Labour population is generally a heterogeneous lot. Their 
leader, however, would not distinguish between Hindu, Muslim, 
Gujarati, Madrasi, Marathi, Punjabi, etc. He would regard all 
as equals and would strive to keep them as such.§ He would 
never wish or do ill to the emploj'ers, and would secure the 
good of the workers while safeguarding the good of the em- 
ployers.§ A Satyagrahi leader stakes his all for his objective. 
Gandhiji once warned the Ahmedabad workers thus in the strike 
of 1918: 

Tliis lock-out is not a joke for me. I would terminate the struggle 

if I would even at the cost of my life I would demonstrate it 

(sinceritj-) to you in such a manner that you would be convinced that 
with tliis man, we shall have to talk straight, we cannot play with 

him Shall I now' adopt measures to break your pledge? If I do so, 

why should you not sever my head from my shoulders?! 

Gandhiji lived and died a martyw. This supreme challenge 
to suffering and death in tdndication of his principles was the 
comei'-stone of his life. Gandhian leadership, therefore, would 
succeed only when it would throw to winds all sordid desires 
and would dedicate itself to the sendee of humanity, irrespective 
of consequences. 

Arbitration 

We shall now turn to consider the last but not the least 
factor in a trade union. How in Gandhiji’s opinion, should 
labour disputes be dealt with by' a trade union? The chief object 
of a trade union is to maintain and improve the working condi- 
tions of its members and hence every' actmty directed to this 
end can be taken as a legitimate trade union function. These 
actmties are required to be carried on frequently' in spite of the 
opposition of the industrialists. The opposition is sometimes 
open and often veiled. But Gandhiji had assured the workers 
that they need not worry' about the doings of the capitalists. ‘Tf 

± Hanjan, 21-7^0. 

I A Righteous Struggle, cited before, pp. 5S, 13. 
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the labourer alone were to understand his rights and responsi- 
bilities, and confine himself to the purest means, both must 
gain.”* 

But there do arise occasions when the workers are not able 
to get justice at the hands of industrialists. There is a seeming 
conflict of interests between the two parties who pull in opposite 
directions. What should be done under the circumstances? 
Gandhiji had suggested the following measures for the re.?olu- 
tion of such conflicts: 

(a) Negotiation.? and mutual di.scu.‘;sions betiveen tlio accredited 
organizations of capital and laijour; 

(b) Failing that, conciliation and failing that, by reference to a 
single arbitrator or to a Board of .Arbitrators. Their decision should be 
binding on both the partie.s. But in case of their being inconclu.sive oi 
unable to agree with each other, 

(c) The question should be referred to an umpire whose decision 
would be final. But if for one rea.son or the other, the umpire i.s unable 
to give his decision, either of the parties arc free to resort to direct 
action i.e. to iock-out in case of industrialist.?, and to strike in case of 
workers."t 

Now the three measures suggested above would be found 
helpful for the following reasons: 

* Yoxmg India, 28-‘l-’20. 

t The Royal Commission on Labour, while writing abotil the Ahmedabad 
arbitration machinery .said: 

"All grievances are, in the first instance, discussed between the 
workers themselves and the management of the mill? concerned. If any 
worker has a grievance, he reports to a member of the council of 
representatives from his mill. The member speaks to the head of the 
department and the agent of the mill, if necc;sary. If the grievance 
is not redressed, a formal complaint is recorded in the Labour Associa- 
tion. The Association-ofliclal, usually the Secretary or the .Assistant 
Secretary goes to the mill, ascertains the correctness of the complaint 
and requests the mill otiicer or the agent to redress the grievance. If 
no settlement is arrived at during tliis stage, Uio matter 1.? reported 
by the Labour .Association to the Mill-owners’ Association. Tlio Sccrc- 
tary of the Mill-owners’ A.ssociation .speaks to the mill concerned and 
trios to settle the matter amicably. If the workers do not get redress 
after the matter has been discussed between tlio Mill-ov.ncr.s’ Associa- 
tion and the I,abour .Association, it is finally referred to the Permanent 
Arbitration Board. In case of disagreement between the arbitrators, tlic 
dispute Is referred to an Umpire acceptable lo both and ibo deci.sion Is 
binding.” — Report o/ the Royal Commission of Labour in India, p. ?.30. 
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(1) Lifting the issue of conflict above the mire of the 
passions, prejudices, and prepossessions of the two disputing 
parties and referring the same to an impartial tribunal; and 

(2) till the time the question continues to be discuss- 
ed b}’- agencies other than the parties concerned, and is 
allowed to be analysed till the strike period, the heat of the 
conflict is generall}' evaporated leaving the issue in a 
realistic coloim. 

This spectacle shorn of its tempting externals, enables even 
the parties to re-examine it more objectivel 3 ' and dispassionately. 
At this stage, strike, if decided upon at all, is directed b}^ reason 
unblurred bj^ passion. Thus arbitration is the capital wa}" of 
liquidating conflict. 

For Gandhi] i, ai’bitration was the natural outcome of non- 
violence. Violence coerces while non-violence converts'. If the 
industrial organization is to be kept running on peaceful lines, 
there is no room for any coercion on either side. 'Wflien both the 
parties are interdependent, an}’- permanent conflict between them 
must be held to be out of question. Differences there may be, 
but can they not be settled up by mutual consultations and 
negotiations? “If both the parties were to realize that each 
depends upon the other, there will be little cause for quarrel.”? 
Gandhiji had warned, “the capitalists and zammdars must do 
everything in their power to employ non-violent means, i.e. the 
sovereign principle of arbitration, for the settlement of all dis- 
putes.”§ Even “the strongest combination of employers must 
accept the principle of arbitration, if capital and labour are 
ever to live in peace”. ^ If labour were to bid goodbye to non- 
violence and become coercive, would they not be as bad as 
capitalists? Gandhiji maintained that “the realization of their 
strength combined with adherence to non-violence would enable 
them to co-operate with capital, and turn it to proper use”.t 
“Adherence to non-violence” means among other things, 
“acceptance of arbitration”. “To seek justice without resorting 
to Adolence and by an appeal to the good sense of the capitalists 


+ Young India, 2S-4-’20. 
§ Harijan, 27-11-37. 

* Young India, 19-9-’29. 
t Yuong India, 25-6-’28. 
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by arbitration, is lawful means.”? If arbitration is accepted, 
strike which at present is a great menace to the industrial peace 
would be unnecessary. “It will be a great gain if strikes become 
unnecessary and the principle of arbitration is strictly adhered 
to by parties.”§ 

Gandhiji had started the experiment of arbitration while 
he was practising as a la^vJ''er in South Africa. He settled the 
case of Dada Abdulla v. T 3 ’-eb Seth by arbitration. He felt then 
that he had learnt the true practice of law, because “he had 
learnt to find out the better side of human nature and to enter 
men’s hearts. He realized that the true function of a la\^wer was 
to unite parties riven asunder”.* He thought that the method 
of arbitration could be efficacious in other departments of life 
also. “Quarrels must be made impossible bj^ making arbitration 
popular and obligator}L . . .If we cannot, after the manner of 
civilized man, resort to arbitration, we shall perish. . . .We must 
learn to settle all our differences, whether religious or others 
by arbitration.”! In 1942, he had suggested arbiti-ation for the 
solution of even Indo-British question.? When the Second 
World War was impending, he had written even to Herr Hitler 
that he would better “respond to the appeal of the President 
of the United States and allow his claim to be investigated b}' 
arbitrators”. § But politicians would lose the very title to their 
profession if they listen to an advice which would interfere with 
their office of creating chaos out of cosmos! If it is true, as sureh’" 
it is, that the masses including the labourers and peasants all 
over the woi’ld deshe a peaceful and smooth life, and possess 
a fund of neighbourliness, needed for mutual reconciliation and 
adjustment, then there is no sovereign remedj'^ other than arbi- 
tration for the settlement of conflicts. 

Shree Khandubhai Desai in his presidential address to the 
Fourth Annual Session of the Indian National Trade Union Con- 
gress held in Ahmedabad in October 1951 had well given the 


t Young India. 5-5-’20. 
g Young India, 12-I2-’29. 

* Gandhi, M. K., An Autobio graphg, p. 168. 
t Young India, 29-5-’24 and 16-6-’27. 
t Harijan, 24-5'’42. 

§ Harijan, 2-9-’29. 
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digest of his long experience of the arbitration machinery as 
follows: 

The arbitration machinery. . .has oniy moral sanction behind it to 
implement the decisions and awards of this bodi"-. According to this 
concept, the arbitration macliinery would reflect the d 3 mamic public 
opinion in an}" soclet}". I must state with all the emphasis at my com- 
mand that industrial relations should, as a general rule, be settled and 
adjusted by the parties concerned without any interference of the 
State. 

Arbitration, Voluntary and Compulsory 

The arbitration which we have discussed up to now is 
voluntary arbitration. As against this, there is compulsoiw 
arbitration which means resort to law courts for the settlement 
of disputes. Gandhiji had not favoured compulsory arbitration. 

It would be relevant to mention here an event of supreme 
importance from the history of the Alimedabad Labour 
Association which had the privilege of being guided by 
Mahatma Gandhi for more than 30 years. On the 8th July 1952, 
both .the Ahmedabad Mill-owners’ Association and the 
Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association have signed an agree- 
ment withdrawing all their cases which were pending before 
the Industrial Court. The agreement further declares in part: 

That all industrial disputes between the mills and their emplo.vees, 
between the mills and the Textile Labour Association, and between the 
Ahmedabad Mill-owners’ Association arid the Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Association should be settled outside the court, in the first 
instance, by negotiations, and in case no agreement is arrived at, b}" 
mutual discussion, then by conciliation or arbitration. 

It is true that since 1937, the Ahmedabad Labour Associa- 
tion was obliged owing to the insistence of the Ahmedabad 
Mill-owners’ Association, to refer their complaints to the Indus- 
trial Court. Such ups and downs in the practice of using the 
voluntary arbitration machinery are inevitable in the ver}" 
nature of things. Reference to a legal court is after all a part 
of arbitration which is known as compulsory arbitration. 
Happily, however, the mill-owners seem to have realized the 
futility of this course and consequently, the arbitration machi- 
nery has been revived in Ahmedabad in the year 1956. 
“The system of arbitration is admirable in its intentions 
and has had a substantial measure of success,’’* according to 


* p. 337. 
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the Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India. It fur- 
ther adds; “The system of arbitration was admirable and suc- 
cessful as can be seen from the fact that during its (i.e. of the 
Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association) working for about 
eighteen (now 32) years only once (1923) a serious strike 
occurred in the textile mills of Ahmedabad.’'t Thus the only 
way of reaching peaceful collective agreement is that of mutual 
discussions, conciliation and arbitration. 


c CHAPTER XV 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOUR LEGISLATION 

Ail human beings, irrespective of race, creed or se.\', have tlie 
right to pursue both their material wellbeing and their spiritual 
development in conditions of freedom and dignity, of economic 
security and equal opportunity.t 

The Objectives of the Legislation 

The development of modern organized industry has necessi- 
tated the employment of a considerable number of men, women 
and even children under conditions which are often detrimental 
to their health, safety and welfare and from which they are 
unable to protect themselves. It has, therefore, become a duty 
of the State to enact such legislative measures as would control 
the living and working conditions of the workers and would 
smoothen their relations with their emplo}'ers. Thus labour 
legislation is one of the important institutions in a modern 
society. 

One of the objectives of such legislation is to “secure to all 
workers, agricultural, industrial or othenvise, work, a living 
wage, conditions of work ensuring a decent standard of life and 
full enjoyment of leisure and social and cultural opportunities”. § 
The legislation is, therefore, intended to establish economic and 
political democracy in the industrial sector. The second objec- 
tive is to bring about, as far as possible, a uniformity of labour 


t Punekar, S. D., Trade Unionism in India, p. 3G9. 

tFrom the Constitution of the International Labour Organization, 
quoted in Labour & Factory Legislation in India, p. XXXV, by Trivcdl, H. M. 
§ The Constitution of India, p. 20. 
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laws in all the States of India. There is a diversity in the 
working conditions, in the trade benefits and social sendees 
offered to labour in different States. Uniform legislation cover- 
ing all States would greatly facilitate a uniform development of 
Indian labour. 

In the historj’- of Indian Labour Legislation, it will be seen 
that the participation of representatives of the Government, 
Labour and Capital in International Labour Conferences has 
brought home the need for industrial legislation along western 
lines. These meetings were responsible cfor encouraging many 
nations including India to pass man}’- resolutions in respect of 
their labour, relating to; (1) hours of work, (2) living wage, 

(3) protection of workers against sickness, disease, injur}’, 

(4) protection of children, young persons and women, (5) recog- 
nition of the freedom of association, (6) organization of techni- 
cal education, etc. Legislation alone has made it possible to 
spread the benefits of these measures over the entire labour 
community of India. 

Origin of Legislation 

The begirniing of labour legislation in India can be traced 
back to three distinct events: namely, recruitment of labour 
under penal sanction for emplo}mient within the country, such 
as Bengal Regulation ^UI of 1819, making a breach of contract 
a criminal offence; secondly, recruitment of labour under the 
indenture system by the Indian Emigrant Act of 1837 for 
emplo}mient in the British Colonies which had turned to India 
for cheap labour supply. Also the first Factories Act was 
passed in 1881 to regulate labour under cml contract. This was 
the first cml contract w'ith regard to labour recruiting! The 
third factor was the pressure exerted on Indian Government by 
the British industrialists. They feared that the availability of 
raw materials and cheap labour in India had given the countr}’ 
a very unfair advantage over themselves, and consequently, 
they might be undersold even in England. In November 1888, 
therefore, the Manchester Chamber of Commerce passed a 
resolution, “that in view of the excessive hours of work in the 
cotton mills of British India, the promsions of the British 
Factories Act, in so far as they relate to the employment of 
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women, young persons and children should be extended to 
include the textile factories in India”.* 

The progress of labour legislation till 1920 was \-ery slow, 
and an attempt to organize a trade union was looked upon with 
suspicion, and an attempt to bring about a strike was regarded 
as a criminal offence. An instance to the point might be quoted 
here. Shree B. P. Wadia was one of the gi’eat leaders in Southern 
India who figured prominently even in the Home Rule Move- 
ment of 1915-17. During one of the lock-outs of 1920-21 in the 
Buckingham mills, Madras, he was the leader of the workers 
of the mills. Messrs. Binny & Co., the Managing Agents, filed a 
suit against Shree Wadia and other labour leaders for dissuading 
the workers from working, thus causing serious loss to the 
Company. The Company claimed damages to the extent of 
Rs. 75,000/- and also applied for an interim “injunction” 
against the defendants. The injunction was made permanent 
until the disposal of the civil suit. On the intervention of some 
leaders, however, the Company agreed to withdraw the civil 
suit, if the “outsiders” in the union would leave the workers to 
manage themselves. Shree Wadia agreed to these conditions and 
left India .'t 

Swift Lift to Indian Labour 

British labour had to fight since 1812 many hard battles 
and suffer untold miseries before it could claim membership of 
the Parliament. The organization of Indian labour on sound 
lines was started only after Gandhiji led a wage-strike in 
Ahmedabad in 1918. The following nineteen years saw the up- 
surge of Indian nationalism in three colossal Sat 5 "agraha move- 
ments which put in 1937 the goveimmental reins in tlie hands 
of the Indian National Congress in seven out of twelve provin- 
ces. Indian workers had taken a prominent part in the Satya- 
graha movements with the result that all the Congress Minis- 
tries included one Labour Minister on the assumption of power. 
Thus inside only of twenty years, Indian labour was able to 
secure a place of position in the political life of the countiy, 
thanks to Gandhiji’s nationalism, broad-based as it was on 
democracy and peace. 

* Punekar, S. D., Trade Unionism in India, p, 57. 

t Ibid., p. 35. 
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There were other factors also which contributed to the 
awakening of labour. The principle of State intervention to 
regulate industrial life and conditions and to better the lot of 
the industrial worker has come to be accepted in India after the 
First World War of 1914-18. The International Labour Organi- 
zation (I.L.O.) gave a fillip to labour legislation in all the coun- 
tries including India. The last but not the least was the Commu- 
nist influence on Bomba}’- labour in the twenties which brought 
about gigantic strikes in Bombay mills. The Whitley Commission 
known as the Royal Commission on Labour, passed in its report 
of 1931 severe strictures on labour conditions in India. It came 
to be recognized that legislation with regard to a better 
standard of living of the workers, working conditions, minimum 
wages, limitation of hours of work and protection against the 
economic consequences of old age, sickness and unemployment 
could not be long postponed. The Bombay Textile Labour 
Inquir}’- Committee as also the Bihar and Kanpur Labour 
Inquiry Committees voiced in their reports the urgency of these 
measures. The resignations of the Congress Ministries in 1939 
spelt a set-back in this sphere, but the outbreak of the Second 
World War emphasized the need of mobilizing industry. To this 
end, Labour Conferences were convened by the Government in 
1940, 1941 and 1942 which paved the way for bringing about a 
uniformit}^ in the labour code for the whole country. The 
constitution of the Tripartite Labour Conference in 1942 and the 
appointment of the Labour Investigation Committee in 1944 
with terms of reference almost as wide as those of the Whitley 
Commission and with recommendatory powers are important 
steps in the speeding up of labour legislation. 

Legislation Regarding Industrial Relations 

Legislative measures concerning labour may be classified 
under two categories; 1. Specific and 2. General. Specific legis- 
lation refers to such industries as plantations, factories, mines, 
etc. General legislation pertains to labour problems of a general 
character, such as industrial relations, minimum wage and 
minimum age, hours of work, gratuity, etc. These legislative 
measures refer to all the industr,ies. Our present examination of 
labour legislation would be restricted obviously to that of 
industrial relations only. 
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Employers’ and Workmen’s (Disputes) Act, 1860 

The origin of industrial disputes legislation can be traced 
back to the middle of the last century. A conflict arose between 
European railway contractors and their workmen in the 
Bombay Presidency over failures and dela)^s in the pa 3 Tnent of 
wages and it resulted in a violent outbreak causing the death 
of a contractor in 1859. At the instance of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, the Government of India passed the above Act in 18G0 
which provided for the speed)'^ and summaiy disposal b}' magisv 
trates, of disputes relating to wages in the case of workers 
employed in the construction of railwa 3 's, canals and other 
public works. One of the provisions of the Act was that an 3 - 
person who engaged himself to work for a stipulated period or 
to execute any specific work and refused to perform it, would 
be liable to fine not exceeding Rs. 20/- or simple imprisonment 
extending to 2 months. 

Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 

As has been said above, labour unrest was very pronounced 
in Bombay and in other cities during the twenties of this cen- 
tury and the question of giving a corporative and legal status 
to trade unions, of defining their duties, responsibilities and 
limitations as also clarif 3 dng workers’ right to strike came to 
the forefront. The Central Government passed the above Act, 
which guaranteed workers the right to organize, and gave a 
legal corporate status to trade unions b 3 ' providing for the issu- 
ing of certificates of registration to them on their appl 3 d ng for 
the same. The Act also laid down a procedure regarding their 
organization, registration and disposal of funds. It invested the 
trade unions registered under the Act with immunit 3 " from civil 
and criminal liability in respect of strikes. The defect of the Act 
was that “it imposed no obligation on emplo 3 'ers to recognize 
and deal with such registered unions.'’t The Ro 3 'al Commission 
on Labour (1931) severel 3 " deprecated this omission. But 
throughout the thirties, the question of recognition was the 
bone of contention between emplo 3 '’ers and emp!o 3 'ees and it 
figured prominently on the agenda of all the labour meetings. 
The result of these meetings was the adoption of the Indian 

t International Labour Office, Labour Legislation in Inriia, 
p. 4L 
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Trade Unions (Amendment) Act (XLV) of 1947, which provi- 
ded for compulsoiy recognition by employers of representative 
trade unions by order of a Labour Court. 

The Trade Disputes Act, 1929 

Growth of industrial disputes during the twenties made 
such legislation b^^ the Central Government necessaiy. While it 
imposed strict limitations on the workers’ right to strike, it 
provided a conciliation machinery to bring about a peaceful 
settlement of industrial disputes. It provided: 

1. If a dispute existed or apprehended, the Local 
Government concerned or the Governor General in Council 
was authorized to refer the matter to (a) a Court of 
Enquir}"-, or (b) a Board of Conciliation. 

2. Strikes or lock-outs in public utility services 
without notice were prohibited. 

3. That strike or lock-out was illegal which had any 
object other than the furtherance of a trade dispute or was 
designed to inflict severe, prolonged hardships upon the 
community. 

4. As employer was required to report to the Govern- 
ment the receipt of notice of his employees to go on strike 
within five days, the failure to do so or resort to an illegal 
lock-out on his own part were offences punishable by 
imprisonment or fine or both. 

The Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation Act, 1934 

The State of Bombay is the most important centre of textile 
industry and of an increasingly class-conscious industrial 
labour population. The Government of Bombay thought it neces- 
sary, therefore, to pass a special legislation to control and guide 
the industrial administration in the Presidenc 3 ^ The important 
provisions of the Act were: 

1. The Act provided for an appointment of a Govern- 
ment Labour Officer to “watch the interest of workmen 
with a view to promoting harmonious relations between 
employers and workmen and to take steps to represent 
grievances of workmen to employers for the purpose of. 
obtaining their redress’’.§ 

§ Trivedi, H. M., Labour & Factory Legislation in India, p. xx. 
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2. The Act appointed a Commissioner of Labour to be 
an ex-officio Chief Conciliator and provided for the appoint- 
ment of special and assistant conciliators. 

The main defect of the Act was that it did not provide 
either for enforcing an agreement b 3 ' way of arbitration or even 
for the enforcement of agreement when reached. The Conciliator 
was only to report the agreement or otheranse to the Govern- 
ment and to do nothing more! This Act was partiallj' repealed by 
the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 193S. 

In 1937, the Congress Ministries assumed the Govern- 
mental role in seven Provinces and each of them had a Labour 
Minister. This naturally marked a forward step in the history 
of labour legislation, both at the Centre and in a number of 
Provinces. Important principles which were thought proper to 
be incorporated in the legislation could be counted: compulsory 
arbitration in public utility services, including the enforcement 
of arbitration awards; prohibition of strikes and lock-outs 
during the pendency of conciliation and arbitration proceedings 
and of arbitration awards enforced by Governmental orders; 
prescription of specific time limits for various stages of concilia- 
tion and arbitration proceedings to eliminate delays; imposition 
of an obligation on employers to recognize and deal with 
representative trade unions which satisfy certain conditions 
relating to their constitution and membership prescribed by 
law; and setting up of Joint Works Committees to provide 
machiner}^ for mutual consultation between workers and 
employers. Some of these principles were incorporated in the 
following legislation. 

The Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 193S 

In the provincial field, this Act has been regarded as being 
a pioneer legislative attempt to provide conciliation machinery 
for settlement of trade disputes and for a peaceful change in 
the conditions of employment and thus to stabilize industry*. 
Let us see its main provisions: 

1. The Act provides for reference of a dispute to the 
Commissioner of Labour who is the Chief Conciliator, or 
to Special Conciliators, or to a Board of Conciliation to be 
appointed by the Government, or to a voluntarily accepted 
arbitrator or to the Industrial Court. 
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2. The Act classifies important matters afiectins 
employers and emploj'ees into tv\D schedules and pro^id^ 
a set of rules called “Standing Orders” relating to matters 
in Schedule I. An elaborate machineiy is provided for 
effecting changes in matters in Schedules I and 11. 

3. Strikes and lock-outs under certain conditions are 
declared illegal. 

4. The Act lays down three kinds of unions which are 
recognized by the Government and have the right to repre- 
sent workers in a dispute. Thej* are called QuaMed Unions, 
Registered Unions and Representative Unions. 

5. The Act provides against \dctimization of a worker 
by an employer. An emplo\fer cannot dismiss or discharge 
an emploj'^ee for his normal trade union activities. 

While the Act does not require an emplo 3 ^er to recognize 
an}’^ of these unions, it gives to aU these unions the right to send 
workers’ representatives in a trade dispute and thus requires 
emplo 3 ^ers to deal with these representatives as such in concilia- 
tion proceedings. 

Though the Act provided a machinery" for peaceful settle- 
ment of trade disputes, it has been criticized on the ground 
that the machineiy pro%dded b 3 * it is rather cumbrous. This 
criticism has been partty justified by the histor 3 - of the applica- 
tion of the Act in practice. Second^, the Act is said to have 
imposed undue limitations upon the workers’ right to strike. 
In spite of this criticism, however, the Act is a forward step in 
tackling the problem of industiial relations. 

Between 1939 and 1946 i.e. during war 3 'ears, there were 
a number of Notifications and Ordmances both by the Govern- 
ment of India and b 3 - the Governments of States restraining 
strikes and lock-outs, referring an 3 ’- dispute for conciliation or 
adjudication, and requiring emplo 3 ’ers to obsen'e such terms 
and conditions of emplo 3 Tnent as might be specified, and to 
enforce the decisions of adjudicators. The emergenc 3 ' war 
legislation ceased to be operative from the 30th September 1946. 

Industrial Disputes Act (XIV), 1947 

The Act came into force from the 1st April, 1947. It intro- 
duced two new institutions for the prevention and settlement 
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of industrial disputes; Works Committees consisting of repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers; and Industrial Tribunals 
consisting of one or more members possessing qualifications 
ordinarily required for appointment as judges of a High Court. 
The other important provisions were: 

1. Power was given to the Provincial Go\'ernments 
to require Works Committees to be constituted in eveiy 
establishment emplojdng 100 or more employees. 

2. Resort to conciliation machineiy was made obli- 
gatory in all disputes in public utility services and wa.s 
optional in the case of other disputes. With a view to ex- 
pediting conciliation proceedings, time limits ha\'e been 
prescribed for their conclusion — 1-1 days in the case of con- 
ciliation by a Board of Conciliation. A settlement arrived 
at in the course of conciliation proceeding.^: would be bind- 
ing on both the parties for such period as would be agreed 
upon by them or for a period of six' months. 

3. A reference to an Industrial Tribunal will lie where 
both the disputing parties apply for .sucli reference. An 
award of a Tribunal would be enforced by the Government, 
and would be binding on both the parties for such periods 
as might be specified up to a maximum period of one year. 

4. The Act prohibited strikes and lock-outs during 
the pendency of conciliation and adjudication proceedings. 

5. The Act empowered appropriate Governments to 
declare, if public interest or emergency so requires, some 
specific industries to be of public utility services. 

A number of amendments were made to the Act during 
1949-’52, because its working created considerable difficulties 
in more than one State. These became apparent in the case 
of banking and insurance companies. To remedy this defect 
two ordinances were promulgated during 1049 and were 
replaced in December of the same year by Act LIV of 1949. 

The Act introduced for the first time the principle of adjudi- 
cation. It revealed the need for a central appellate authority 
which, by its decisions, would co-ordinate the activities of the 
large number of industrial tribunals .set up by the central and 
provincial Go^•ernments, The Government of India, therefore, 
introduced in the Parliament on the 9th December 1949. the 


P.R.-13 
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Industrial Disputes (Appellate Tribunal) Bill piwiding for the 
setting up of an Appellate Tribunal in relation to industrial 
disputes. The Bill became Act XL^TII of 1950. On experience, 
it has been found that appeals to the Appellate Tribunal vrith 
regard to the mdustrial disputes have been causing inordinate 
deia 3 ^s. The result is that mam* of the labour unions have sug- 
gested its abolition. It was abolished b 3 ’ the Parliament in .luh* 
1956. 

Bombay Industrial Relations Act (XI). 1947 

The Boinba 3 ' Industrial Disputes Act. 193S was repealed 
and replaced in 1947 b 3 - the Bomba 3 - Industrial Relations Act 
with a vievc to provide machinen.' for the quicker and more 
efficient disposal of industrial disputes and to give greater 
impetus to labour to organize itself. The main promsions of the 
Act are the following; 

1. A new class of “approved” unions was created 
and was invested with substantial privileges in return for 
their undertaking a set of cori’esponding obligations. 

2. Labour Coiuts were set up for the first time in 
India to ensure quick and impartial decisions in references 
regarding illegal changes in standing orders or conditions 
of work. 

3. Provision was made for the setting up of Joint Com- 
mittees consisting of equal number of emplo 3 ’er and em- 
plo 3 me representatives in the various occupations and 
undertakings in an industr 3 \ 

The object of the Act was “to regulate ail mattei’s included 
in relations between emplo 3 'ers and emplo 3 'ees, and it defines 
according^ the status of ti’ade unions, establishes schedules of 
industrial matters controlled b 3 * Standing Orders and collective 
bai'gaining and sets up comprehensive facilities for the settle- 
ment of industi'ial disputes b 3 ^ means of negotiations between 
the representatives of emplo 3 'ers and emplo^-ees. conciliation 
authorities, labour courts, voluntaiy ai'bitration. and. in some 
instances, compulsoin’' arbitration. Agreements and settlements 
reached through conciliation, and arbitration awards are 
declared to be binding, and protective measures are provided 
to safeguard the rights of emplo 3 'ees engaged in legitimate trade 
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union activity.”* The Bombay Industrial Relations Act covered 
a great variety of acti\iti‘es. 

Labour Relations BUI,, 1950 

With a view to- remove the existing diversity in the laws 
relating to the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes 
in different States, the Government of India introduced in the 
Parliament the above' Bill on the 17th February 195Q. This 
was the first attempt at providing the country- with a compre- 
henshm lav," on the ■ subject which superseded' all the previous 
legislations in the matter. It provided for the regulation of the 
relationship between employers and employees, for the preven- 
tion, investigation and settlement of industrial disputes. It con- 
tained comprehensive provisions covei'ing .standing orders, 
collective bargaining, concihation and arbitration. The- Bill 
envisaged three new authorities, viz.. Standing Conciliation 
Boards, Labour Courts and an Appellate Tribunal. It sought to 
introduce a system of collective bai'gaining and authoi’ized the 
appropriate Government to apply provisions relating to collec- 
tive bargaining to those units only which were deemed to be fit 
for collective bargaining. 

Labour matters v"ere divided into two .scb.edules. The fir.st 
schedule contained matters such as classification of employees, 
attendance, late coming, etc. and disputes relating to these were 
to be settled by Labour Courts. The second schedule covered 
matters like wages, bonus, hours of work, rationalization otc. 
and the disputes regarding these were to be .'settled by labour 
tribunals. 

Special pi'ovisions were made in the Bill relating to 
retrenchment, go-slow policy, dismissal of workers and control 
of undertakings in certain circumstances. 

The Select Committee’s Report on the Bill was pre.se!ited 
to the House on the 1st December 1950 but the Bill lap.sed with 
the dissolution of the Parliament. 

The Act was further amended in 19.53. The following are 
the main added provisions: 

1. The normal period of operation of an award r,as 

been fixed to be one year. 


* Internationa! Labour Office, Labour Legislation in India, pp. 50-51. 
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2. The Act provides that during the pendency of any 
proceedings no employer shall alter the conditions of ser- 
vice to the prejudice of the workmen concerned vvith the 
dispute, nor shall he dismiss or punish any such workmen 
without obtaining the written permission of the Concilia- 
tion Officer, Board or Tribunal etc., as the case may be. 
The Government of India have also promulgated the follow- 
ing Ordinances and passed the following Acts to supplement the 
provisions of this Act: 

1. Industrial Disputes (Banking and Insurance Com- 
panies) Ordinance in April 1949. In December 1949, this 
Ordinance was replaced by an Act called the Industrial 
Disputes (Banking and Insurance Companies) Act, 1949. 

2. Industrial Tribunals Payment of Bonus (National 
Savings Certificates) Ordinance, 1949. 

3. Industrial Disputes (Amendment) Ordinance. 1953. 
The provisions of the Ordinance were incorporated with 
slight amendments in the Industrial Disputes (Amendment) 
Act in December 1953. Another amending Bill was intro- 
duced in the Raj 3 ^a Sabha on 6th May 1954, which was 
passed into an Act on 23rd December 1954. 

4. Industrial Disputes (Banking Companies) Decision 
Bill was passed into an Act in October 1955. 

5. Industrial Disputes (Amendment and Z\Iiscella- 
neous Provisions) Act, 1956. 

Post-Independence Labour Legislation 

The complete transfer of power in our country took place 
on the 15th August 1947 to an independent Government res- 
ponsible to the Indian electorate and in no way subject to the 
control of the British Government. This event was accompanied 
by an equally historic partition of India into two Dominions — 
India and Pakistan. These two incidents have naturally their 
repercussions on labour legislation. 

Let us sum up the other labour legislative measures passed 
between 1937 and 1952. Briefly put they are: 

The Minimum Wage Act of 1948 provided for the statutory 
fixation and periodical revision of minimum rates of wages in a 
number of emplojunents; the Factories Act of 1948 introduced 
for factory workers a 48-hour week and annual holida 3 ’'s with 
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pay, and a thorough overhaul of the Act with a view to 
strengthen its provisions relating to young persons and to the 
health, safety and welfare measures in factories; a steady exten- 
sion of social security measures in the shape of (a) maternity 
benefits for women workers in factories, plantations and mines; 
(b) an integrated scheme of compulsory insurance against the 
risks of sickness, maternity and emplo 3 rment injury, applicable 
in the first instance to workers in India’s perennial factories; 
and (c) a compulsory provident fund for coal miners and em- 
ployees in certain classes of factories in some specified indus- 
tries; and a new emphasis on adequate welfare measures as 
exemplified by the Coal Mines and Mica Mines Labour Welfare 
Fund Acts. 

The Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952 was passed on 
the 4th March, 1952. It was modified in February, 1954. This Act 
provided for the institution of provident funds for employees in 
factories and other establishments. The Working Journalists 
(Conditions of Service and Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1955 
was passed to regulate certain conditions of service of Avorking 
journalists and other persons employed in newspaper establish- 
ments. The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 was amended 
in October, 1951. It was a pioneer measure of social insurance 
in our country. 

Legislation has brought about the regulation of the condi- 
tions of work and employment of plantation Avorkers; the 
provision of shorter working hours, overtime pay and holida 3 ’^s 
with pay for mine workers; and the enactment of a series of 
Shbps Acts regulating conditions of Avork in shops, commercial 
establishments, restaurants and theatres in the more important 
urban areas. The establishment of peaceful industrial relations 
was one of the main objectives of labour legislation. In its 
achievements, therefore, can be counted the building up of a 
full time and permanent machinery composed of labour officers, 
conciliation officers, conciliation boards and industrial tribunals 
for the prevention and peaceful settlement of industrial disputes, 
particularly in public utility enterprises; the setting up of an 
Appellate Tribunal with jurisdiction over State tribunals; the 
promotion of sound industrial relations by imposing on the em- 
ployers a legal obligation to frame standing orders, applicable 
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uniformly to all workers in their establishments, to recognize 
and deal with representative trade unions and to form work 
committees; and the beginning of a scheme of registration of 
dock workers in India, with a view to improve their miserable 
lot. 

A convenient machinery for facilitating frequent consulta- 
tions between the contending parties in the presence of a third, 
impartial and respectable party plays an important role in the 
evolution of a peaceful industrial relationship. During the period 
under review, we have seen the evolution of a regularly 
tripartite machinery for frequent consultations between Govern- 
ment, employers and workers on matters of all-India importance, 
and the establishment of tripartite industrial committees for 
the country’s major industries — coal, cotton, textile, jute, 
plantations, cement, tanning and leather goods industries. This 
has been achieved, it should be remembered, not b}’" frequent 
strikes, lock-outs and conflicts but mainly by mutual under- 
standing of the two concerned parties and by a sjnnpathetic 
approach of the Government in the work of reconciliation of 
their interests in term? of the community at large. 

Evolution of a Labour Code 

The Constitution of India has laid do^vn the Fundamental 
Rights and the Directive Principles of State Policy. We have 
quoted in' Chapter V some of the more important of the Direc- 
tive Principles of State Policy from the point of view of labour. 
We quote below the remaining two articles from the Constitu- 
tion; 

I 

41. The State shall within the limits of its economic capacity and 
development, make eSective provision for securing the right to work, 
to education and to public assistance in cases of unemployment, old age, 
sickness, disablement, and other cases of undeseiwed want. 

42. The State shall make provision for securing just and humane 
conditions of work and for maternity relief. 

The Constitution has given us the basis for the evolution 
of a Labour Code. The Code must be designed to secure for 
workers not only social justice and an equitable living stand- 
ards in terms of food, cloth and habitation, but also to secure 
spiritual and intellectual satisfactions. It must insist on recogni- 
tion of labour, not as a mere worker in industry entitled merely 
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to a “living wage” and existing on suiferance, but as an equal 
partner with capital in the field of production and as one who 
is entitled to an equitable share in the outturn of industr}^ 
Gandhiji had wanted the industrialist “to make their labourers 
co-partners of their wealth”.! Law is the codified ideal of the 
community and what is community if not labour, capitalist, 
consumer and Government put together? All these agencies 
must endeavour to help each other to rise to one’s full height. 
A Labour Code is the right way to bring labour in line with the 
other three. 


t Young India, 16-5-’28. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF AHMEDABAD 

Ahmeclabad is unique in the matter of neatness, thriving popula- 
tion and beautiful buildings. In truth, a city with such beauties is 
rare; cloth of fine texture which is exported bj- land and sea, yields 
a profitable trade.! 

— Amin Ahmed-i-Razi 

Industrial Tradition of Ahmedabad 

Ahmedabad is at present one of the most important indus- 
trial centres of India. But this development need not be regard- 
ed as too sudden or modern a phenomenon. The industrial 
tradition of Gujarat can be traced back to the beginning of 
Christian era§ when “Barygaza (Broach) along with Patiala, 
Ariake and Masalia (Masulipatam) were the commercial centres 
from which the Arab and Greek merchants carried raw cotton 
as well as the cotton manufactures of India up the Red Sea to 
Aduli”.* Ahmedabad came in the picture a little later in the 
•course of history; but it seems to have been destined to play 
a more remarkable part than the above commercial centres. 

The eleventh century saw the emergence of the city of 
Ashapalli, situated on the eastern bank of the Sabarmati. A little 
to the south of the present city, it was founded by Asha Bhil, 
king and leader of six lakhs of Bhils. Being on the main trade 
route between Broach, which was the important port of the 
western coast and Anahil-Patan, the capital of Gujarat, Asha- 
palli had a great commercial and strategic importance. In the 
twelfth century Karan Solanki defeated Asha Bhil and renamed 
Ashapalli as Karnavati. In 1297, Karan Waghela, the last Hindu 
king of Gujarat was defeated by Allauddin Khilji. A century later 
in 1396 Subha Zafarkhan proclaimed himself free of the Delhi 
Mogals and ascended the throne of Patan. 


t Haft Iqlim, 1600 A.D. 

§ ‘“Prom the Christian era to the present time, the inhabitants of this 
country (Gujarat) were the most essentially commercial and enterprising 
of all races of India." Fergusson, Ahmedabad, p. 69. 

*Thc Periplns of the Erythraean Sea (60 A.D.), translated by Wilfred 
H. Shroff, Philadelphia, p. 3. 
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The modern historj- of Ahmedabad begins when Ahmed 
Shah, his grandson, laid the foundation-stone of the Bhadra 
Port of the cit}^ on the 4th March 1410 and made it his capital. 
The citj' soon developed into a great commercial centre where 
craftsmen of unrivalled skill began to reside. At one time, the 
city was so prosperous that all the world’s merchandise came 
within its walls to cater to the needs of its eight lakhs of citi- 
zens. In return, “before the beginnmg of the sixteenth century, 
the silks, brocades and cotton cloths of Ahmedabad, generally 
bearing the name of Cambay — their place of shipment — ^^vere in 
demand in all Eastern markets from Cairo to Pekin”.t 

But Amin Ahmed-i-Razi has given us, in his well-known 
geographical work Haft Iqlim -written in 1002 (A.H.) i.e. in 
1600 A.D. a more detailed description of Ahmedabad. He wrote: 

The art of wea^ang golden and silken threads into brocade, velvet, 
gauze, needle work and embroidery, varying in texture and dye is un- 
equalled in India; and the fame of Gujarat has spread to the distant 
countries of Iran, Turan, Turkej’ and S 3 Tia.i 

Akbar captured the city in 1572 and Shah Jahan, his grand- 
son, laid out the magnificent Shahibag gardens. The city, after • 
a brief period of seventy 3 ’-ears under the lilarathas passed under 
the British rule in 1817. 

The new regime afforded peace and security to the people 
and their innate genius began to show signs of revival and 
grovhh. They exhibited the virtues of enterprise, caution, keen 
sense of realism, and a rare spirit of compromise. Eventually 
they wonderfulty succeeded in developing the textile industry 
of the city. 

Ranchhodlal, the Industrial Pioneer 

This was a period of our histoiy when the whole nation was 
smarting under the shackles of the British domination and was 
secretly organizing a violent revolt. Its manoeum'es, though 
originated in Northern India, had reached Bombay and even 
Ahmedabad; but the mercantile community of these tv/o cities 
reacted to the incidence of foreign domination in the right 
mercantile way. They do not appear to have participated in the 
1857 War of Independence in a large measure. But they seemed 

t Stanlej', Barbosa, p. 200. 
tp. 7. 
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to have correctly tapped the right spot of strength of the foreign 
power. The British conquest of India was essential^ com- 
mercial. The English merchants dumped machine-made goods 
in Indian market. Would it not be advisable, therefore, to learn 
their method of commercial production and resist their trade? 
they seemed to have argued. Thus Bombay and Ahmedabad 
took the lead in initiating the textile industry on western lines. 
Shree Cawasji Nanabhai Davar started a cotton mill in Bombay 
in 1851 and ten years later, Ranchhodlal Chhotalal, undaunted 
by innumerable difficulties, succeeded in establishing a 
spinning mill in Ahmedabad. 

The details of the Ahmedabad venture ma}' be briefly noted. 
Ranchhodlal had conceived the idea in 1847. But the people 
were conservative and capital was shy. There was no railway 
route then to Ahmedabad which began only in 1864. The nearest 
IDort available, Cambay, was at a fairly long distance. Besides, 
the climate of the city is none too favourable for cotton industrjc 
It was, therefore, natural that Ranchhodlal received but a luke- 
warm support from the citizens. But he was a man of vision and 
indomitable courage. He continued his efforts and succeeded in 
securing the support of Fulljames and Landon. an American 
industrialist. In the meantime, the Bombay project was reported 
to be financially sound and this encouraged Ahmedabad’s young 
pioneer. The orders for machinery were placed in London and 
the first consignment left for India. But the ordeal was evidently 
not over. The consignment was lost on the way because of a fire 
on the ship! Orders, therefore, were repeated. But before the 
second consignment arrived, the engineer who was specially 
engaged to erect the plant died! The huge machineiy in the ab- 
sence of railway communication had to be carried in bullock- 
carts from Cambay to Ahmedabad. Imagine the dauntless spirit 
of the young adventurer who braved all these calamities and 
personally supervised and guided the complete erection of the 
new plant! 

The inauguration ceremony of the first mill was attended 
by a gathering of the elite of the city including eight or nine 
European officers. The function was held on the 30th May 1861 
at an “auspicious time of 4-45 p.m.”. “The moment the machine 
started moving, the whole plant seemed to get life, and the giant 
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wheel began to rotate. As was the English custom, ?.Irs. Eding- 
ton, the wife of the mill engineer, poured a vinegar bottle and 
the whole assembty joyfulty designated the new plant as the 
‘'adventure”.§ The mill was started v.dth 2500 spindles and 
Rs. 35,000/- of paid up capital raised with shares of Rs. 5,000/- 
each. The management was entrusted to Ranchhodlal on the 
basis of 2^ per cent commission on sales.” 

Thus a start was given to the new industiy in the cit 3 ^ The 
Ahmedabad merchants, however, are proverbially cautious and 
calculating. They, therefore, seemed to have chosen only to 
watch during the first twent 3 ’- 3 mars, the development of the 
new industr 3 ^ before the 3 ^ could make up their mind to join it. 
So- up to 1880, the progress of the industiy was rather slow 


which wasias follows; 

klUls 4 

' Spindles Installed 58,000 

• . Looms;,.;; , ; 700 

. . Qapital. .(Paid-up) Rs. 20 lakhs 

-■ Labour 'Emplo 3 ’-ed;< 2000"' 


The Next Twenty T^ears ;[1881 t1900] 

■' ■.The foreign Governmenf-had alfead 3 ^ detected in the infant 
textile undustiy its .potential- ■enem 3 ' and Manchester had 
started clamouririg''again'st it. Even as earl 3 '- as 1721 i.e. ver 3 ’- 
much prior to- 'the-- emergence of India’s textile miU industr 3 ’-, 
the British Eatliament hadvpassed an Act prohibiting the use 
ahd 'V'.mar of 'Indikn printed calicoes and imposing a penalt 3 ' of 
£. 5/- If or. each; 'offence^ bn the wearer, and of £ 20/- on the 
seller of such goods in'iGreat Britain. Since that time, the British 
Government-' of 'Ihidiar' had manipulated the import dut 3 ^ on 
English-textiles and'th'e excise dut 3 ’- on Indian manufactures in 
such a way jas'toi stimulate British imports and to throttle the 
indigenous industiy. An extensive review of its policy would 
not be reliant here. But a few pertinent events germane to our 
present discussion ma 3 ’' be noted here: 

‘sBitddhi Prakash, Gujarati Magazine, Nos. 8, 9, July 1861. 

'' '■ * Dr. Patel. M. H., (Writer) Centenary Volume: Indian Cotton Textile 
Industry, edited b 3 ’^ Gandhi, M. P., 1851-1950, p. 130. 
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' 1843: Levy of heavy transit duties .omlhdian goods in 

India amounting to 17i per cent. - c 7 

1875: Tariff Valuation of imports of cotton goods 
lowered at the request of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce (total duty diminished bj’- £88000/-)., . , 

Five per cent duty imposed on'impdft of Egyptian and 
American cotton in India to prevent India from importing 
such superior cotton and from competing with Manchester 
in her fine goods. '■ ' , 

1882: Triumph of free trade. Import dut\^ ;on cotton 
piece goods and yarn abolished in India. . . ; 

1896: Rate of import duty on cloth reduced to 3 A per 

cent. 

(1) All woven goods both imported and manu- 

factured in India were to be taxed at the uniform rate of 
3i per cent instead of 5 per cent. : 

(2) All yarn imported- or manufactured in India was 

to be free from duty.f ^ ■ 

The above partial narration of the tariff , policy of the 
British Government would give one an idea of its adyerse. conse- 
quences to the textile industry of Ahmedahad and of India at 
large. The second unfavourable factor was that the, Indian mints 
were closed to silver in 1893. This had the disturbing effects on 
currency and exchange which dislocated the Indian yarn trade 
with China and Japan. Two extensive famines of 1896 and 1900 
affected sixty lakhs of people in Gujarat, besides other Indian 
proAdnces. This spelt serious economic joss, am;! dislocated 
business. , i ■■ 

But the indigenous handloom incljUstry. and the Chinese 
market offered a ready sale to Ahmedabad mill, yarn and so the 
industry continued to thrive. Besides the thrifty manage.ment, 
and the commercial slmeAydness of, tJ;ie Ahmpdabad industria- 
lists were very helpful assets in the business. Consequently, as 
many as twenty-five more mills, were, pdded d,uring the period. 
It was quite certain that bp,l: jfoi-j these hostile, circumstances, the 
progress of the industry would have been more rapid. Thp posi-. 
tion at the end of the century was as follows: 

. I . • . • : I 

t Dr. Patel. M. H., (AVriter.) OSntemry Volume: Indian .Cotton Textile 
Industry, edited by Gandhi, M. P., 1851-1930, pp. 154-551 .c-'nO \i 
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No. of mills 29 

No. of Spindles 4,58,000 

No. of Looms 8,700 

No. of operatives 10,000$ 


The Swadeshi Movement Period [1901-1914] 

This period is very important in the history of the Indian 
textile industry. From 1903 onwards for four or five years, the 
whole country rose in protest against the partition of Bengal 
and a new awakenmg found expression in the movements of 
Swadeshi, Boycott, National Education and Swaraj. The whole 
nation was surcharged with a new enthusiasm and the national 
movement continued to grow in spite of hea\y governmental 
repression. The people spontaneous!}- patronized the rough 
cloth of the Indian mills to the exclusion of the foreign stuff. The 
Ahmedabad industrialists took the fullest advantage of the 
situation and started weaving mills. The initial production, even 
though it was rough and unattractive, had a ready market 
because of the national consciousness. But the movement offered 
too great a temptation to allow the traders to stick to business 
morality, and the Ahmedabad merchants were reported to have 
duped the patriotic purchasers with spurious goods. Gandhiji 
referred to it in after years as follows: 

They f mill-owners) should model their business in keeping with 
the national requirements and wipe out the reproach that was justh" 
levelled against them during the Bengal Partition Agitation.? 

The Russo-Japanese War of 1905-06 eliminated Japanese 
competition for the time being from the Indian market. Though 
the period was short, it was a decided gain to the Ahmedabad 
industry. Japan came out victorious in the war and before long, 
was able “to compete with ominous success with India in the 
Chinese market”. 

In 1910, the British Government in India enhanced the duty 
on silver from 5 per cent ad valorem to 17 per cent. This was 
detrimental to India’s trade with the Far Bast. This enhance- 
ment helped Japanese yam displace Indian yarn from the 
Chinese market. 

t Dr. Patel, M. H., (Writer) Centenary Volume: Indian Cotton Textile 
Industry, edited b 3 ’ Gandhi, M. P., 1851-1950, p. 130. 

§ Young India, 23-2-'22. 
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But the Swadeshi Movement amplj' outweighed these two 
adverse factors and the Ahmedabad industr}^ was able to regis- 
ter a remarkable progress as can be seen from the following 
figures; 


Centre 

Spindles 


Looms 



(1000) 


(1000) 



1900 

1914 

1900 


1914 

Ahmedabad 

458 

686 

8.7 


20.0 

Bombay 

2,537 

3,009 

22.0 


48.0 

Rest of India 

4,946 

5,333 

40.0 


104.0* 


This rapid development of the Ahmedabad industiy at once 
secured for it in the whole of India a rank next onh' to Bombay' 
in size and importance. 

The First World War Period and After [1915-1928] 

With the outbreak of the First "World War in 1914, the 
productive resources of the belligerents were diverted for the 
production of munitions and other war goods. This brought 
about considerable contraction in their production of consumer 
goods. Besides, there was curtailment even of shipping facilities 
which further reduced to an appreciable extent piecegoods im- 
ports from Europe. Also there was to a great extent stoppage in 
the receipt of goods from enemy countries. This presented a 
splendid opportunity for the development and stabilization of 
the Indian industiw. 

The Indian mill-owners, however, were sei’iou.sly handi- 
capped because of the fact that there was no machinery-manu- 
facturing industry in India. It was. therefore, impossible to 
install new machinery with a view to increase production so as 
to fill the gap created by the cessation of imports. The only 
available course was to utilize the capacity of the installed 
machinery to the maximum possible extent. This was done and 
the Indian industry got an opportunity of having Mesopotamia, 
Iraq, Persia, Asiatic Turkey. Straits Settlements, Aden and 
Dependencies and even African and Ceylonese markets. The 

Centenary Volume, p. 130. 
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yarn trade also was revived with China and Japan. The produc- 
tion of cloth by the Ahmedabad mills which was 250 million 
yards in 1913-14 rose to 392 million j’-ards in 1916-17 and stood 
at 332 million 3 "ards in 1918-19.t 

Thei’e was a phenomenal rise in the prices of cotton and 
cloth during 1914-19. This rise, coupled with increased produc- 
tion, brought in huge profits to the industiy. The Bombaj’- mills 
utilized these profits in distributing liberal dividends and in 
installing new machineiy at high prices. But the conservative 
Ahmedabad mills carried larger parts of profits to the reserves 
which in most cases were held over to purchase machinery at a 
later and more suitable time. The Tariff Board had praised this 
prudent policy of the Ahmedabad industrialists.t “The war con- 
verted the mill agents into powerful industrialists. Still, in 
keeping with traditional policjc this success was achieved so 
quietly that even competent observers failed to notice that 
Ahmedabad was destined to plaj* a very important role in the 
near future.”§ 

The war came to an end in 1919 and imports from Britain- 
and other countries started pouring into Indian markets. Japan 
had alread}^ begun exporting fine yarn to India and in the 
previous year her quota was as big as 72 per cent. Simul- 
taneousfy it succeeded in penetrating the Chinese market also 
which was being flooded even bj'' the indigenous goods. This 
appreciably reduced Indian trade with that countrjc 

The loss of Chinese trade coupled with an unfair competi- 
tion fi’om Japan both in home and foreign markets brought an 
unparalleled depression in the industry during the post-war 
period. The adoption of Rupee-sterling ratio at 2s. per rupee in 
1920 by the Government of India in the teeth of sti'ong opposi- 
tion and the maintenance of which frittered away gold assets 
worth Rs. 78 crores, had alread 3 ^ dealt a great blow to the 
industiy.* 

The trade decline naturally led the mercantile communit 3 '^ 
to spot the notorious excise duty for the first attack. It was 

t Centenary Volume, p. 131. 

t Ibid., p. 132. 

§ Ahmedabad, (A Compilation), p. 37. 

♦ Centenary Volume, cited before, p. 155. 
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levied by the Government of India from the j'-ear 1S96 onwards 
at the behest of Lancashire and was continued in spite of strong 
opposition from all parties. It was "unreseiwedly condemned” 
by the Indian Fiscal Corhmission in 1921-22. The total 
excise duty levied on Indian mill-n^ade goods amounted to 
Rs. 22,28,39,150.1 Now the problem was how to accomplish the 
abolition of this duty? 

Mahatma Gandhi and Mill-owners 

It should be remembered that this was the beginning of a 
great national movement in India. Mahatma Gandhi had 
assumed the leadership of the Indian National Congress in 1919, 
and as a protest against the Punjab Massacre and Khilafat, had 
organized the great movement of Non-violent Non-co-operation 
with the British Government on an unprecedented scale. It awa- 
kened the whole nation in a remarkably short time. The boj'cott 
of foreign cloth and the use of hand-spun and hand-woven 
Khadi were some of the items of the Congress movement. 
Gandhiji, while appealing to the mill-owners, wrote: 

It is devoutly to be wi.slied that a successful appeal could be made 
to the great mill-owners to regard the mill industi-y as a national trust 
and that they should realize its proper place — They might also, if they 
will, take a larger view of the situation, understand, appreciate and 
foster the Khadi movement.! 

He was in favour of protecting the Indian mills against 
foreign competition. He had, therefore, no hesitation in advo- 
cating the repeal of cotton excise duties and the imposition of 
a prohibitive import duty.! Both Khadi and mill industiy, 
according to him, could go on together “for years to come if 
the province of each is now marked out and rigidly respected”.,? 
He became the Chairman of the Foreign Cloth Boycott Com- 
mittee appointed by the Indian National Congress in 1929, Early 
in the year, numerous bonfires of foreign cloth took place. One 
of them in Calcutta resulted in the prosecution of Gandhiji by 
the British Government. In order to further the work of the 
Boycott Committee, he had suggested a compromise formula 


t Centenary Volume, cited before, p. 155. 
t Young India, 23-2-22. 

§ Young India, 23-G-’27. 
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hy which both Khadi and mill industry could go side by side 
in their own and the nation’s interest. Here are his suggestions: 

1. The mills can sell lUiadi through their agencies; 

2. They can lend their talents to the movement; 

3. The}’’ can by conference -with the All-India Spinners’ Association 
determine the varieties they should manufacture in terms of boycott; 

4. The}' can cease to manufacture IGiadi whether in that name or 
any other; 

5. They can standardize their prices so as neither to suffer loss nor 
to increase their profits; and 

6. They can render financial assistance to the movement,* 

All these conditions could easity have been fulfilled if “the 
mill-owners and the shareholders were practical!}' inclined and 
were prepared to limit their profits”. But they were not helpful. 
Not only that but some of them had the hardihood to sell mill 
cloth under the label of Khadi.f The following were the figures 
of Khadi manufactui’ed bj' mills including some from Ahmeda- 
bad during ten months i.e. from April to Januaiy of the given 
years: 


1925-’26 l926-’27 I927-’28 

Lbs. 2,58,22.442 3,11,95,169 3,70,36,206 

Yards 7,32,44,238 8,54,31,611 10,30,61,0721 

It was admitted by all even then that the industrial peace 
of Ahmedabad was to a great extent due to the personal in- 
fluence of Mahatma Gandhi. It was the Congress movement 
which had created the nationalist sentiment and people readily 
went in for Swadeshi cloth in preference to the foreign stuff. 
There was, therefore, a definite rise in the consumption of 
Swadeshi cloth which meant added profits to mills. In 1930, 
there was resurgence of Satyagraha on a much vaster scale. But 
the mill-owners even then refused to adjust their industiy to 
the demands of the movement. 

Indian National Congress and Mill-owners 

In 1923 and after the Swaraj Party under the leadership 
of Pandit Motilal Nehru and Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das 


* Young India, 4-7-’29. 

t Young India, 22-3-’28; further references from the .same journal are: 
22-5-’24, 13-S-’25, 29-10-25. 
t Young India, 10-5-'2S. 
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functioned effective^ in the Central Assembly and in some of 
the Provincial Councils. The Party was a wing of the Indian 
National Congress and was organized after the great Non-co- 
operation Movement for the purpo.se of offering “resistance to 
the obstruction placed in our path to Swaraj by the bureaucratic 
government”. Thus it had the support and strength of the 
Congress behind it. 

As we have shown in the preceding pages that it was a time 
when the excise duty was a great thorn in the way of our indus- 
trialists. They naturally sought help of the Swaraj Part}-- for its 
abolition and with their support, a resolution was moved in 
1924 by Sheth Kasturbhai Lalbhai, a prominent mill-owner of 
Ahraedabad, and one of the two present arbitrators, recom- 
mending to the GoA'ernor General in Council to take early steps 
to abolish the Cotton Excise Duty and it was adopted by the 
Indian Legislative Assembly.§ The suspension of the Cotton 
Excise Duty was brought into effect from the 1st of December 

1925, as a prelude to its total abolition in the budget in March 

1926. In 1927, the Government fixed the exchange ratio at 
s.l-d.6 which frittered away between April 1926 and November 
15, 1930, gold assets worth 33 crores of rupees!’" This ratio 
adversely affected the Indian industrialists. By the middle of 
the same year, the Reprot of the Tariff Board which was 
appointed to examine the question of granting protection to the 
cotton textile industry was published. The Government imposed 
on cotton yarn imports in September 1927 a duty of 5 per cent 
or 1| anna per lb. whichever was higher. This was hardly of 
any help, except perhaps to spinning mills. 


§ “Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai' moved the following resolution on the 22nd 
September 1924 (in the Central Assembly, New Delhi) in these precise 
terms; 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to 
take early steps to abolish the cotton excise duty a.s recommended by 
the majority of Indian members on the Indian Fiscal Commission, and 
to be pleased to direct the Tariff Board to further examine the question 
of protection to the Indian cotton mil! industry at an early date.’’ 

The debate was continued on the 24th when it was passed with an 
amendment of Mr. Neogj' that all words after ‘Indian Fiscal Commission’ bo 
omitted.” 

Indian Quarterly Register, Vol. I, 1924, pp. 71, 114. 
* Centenary Volume, cited before, p. 155. 
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In spite of these factors, the Foreign Cloth Bo 3 ^cott I^Iove- 
ment had helped the industry and the textile position of 
Ahmedahad, therefore, at the beginning of 1928 showed a 
decided advance: 



Spindles 


Looms 


Centre 

Installed 


installed 



(in lakhs) 


( in thousands ) 


1914 

1928 

1914 

1928 

Ahmedahad 

9.75 

14.02 

20.31 

31 

Bombay 

30.09 

34.67 

49 

75 

Rest of India 

67.79 

87.02 

104 

167f 


The Depression Period [1929-1938] 

The textile industrial depression began in the earlj* 
twenties. After several 3 *ears of continued appeals of the 
Ahmedahad and Bombay Mill-owners’ Associations for grant of 
protection to the industr}^ the Government of India passed an 
Act in April 1930 b}" which thej" increased the revenue duty on 
imports of cotton piecegoods from 11 per cent to 15 per cent 
general!}*, and imposed in addtion a further 5 per cent protec- 
tion duty on piecegoods not of British manufacture, with a 
mhiimum of 3i annas per lb. on plain grey goods irrespective 
of the coimtiy of origin.! 

In 1932. England has to give up her free trade doctrine and 
to enter into bilateral agreements with Empire countries. Pur- 
suant to this pohcy, India entered into an agreement with 
England at Ottawa in the same year which is knovm as Ottawa 
Trade Agreement of 1932. This gave a substantial bounty to 
Lancasliire interests in return for a vague promise of popu- 
larizing Indian cotton. This was severely criticized by the 
Indian industrialists. In the foUovdng year, a private agreement 
between the Bombay Mill-ownei's’ Association and the Lanca- 
shire interests was signed, which is known as “]\Iody-Lease Pact 
of 1933. This agreement also, like its predecessor, gave 


t Centenary Volume, cited before, p. ISl. 
t Ibid., p. 155. 
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substantial concessions to the British goods, in return for Lanca- 
shire’s promise “to encourage and develop Indian trade connec- 
tions with colonial markets”! The Ahmedabad ilill-owners’ 
Association refused to recognize the Pact. In spite of violent 
opposition of the vested interests, however, a new agreement 
named Indo-British Trade Agreement of 1939 was signed which 
enunciated the following principles: 

1. All risk or injurj’- to Indian trade with other coun- 
tries should be avoided as far as possible. 

2. No domestic interests should be sacrificed. 

3. India’s tariff policy of discriminating protection 
should remain unchanged and unaffected. 

The detailed examination of the agreement cannot be given 
here for want of space; but it should be noted that “the Agree- 
ment was more equitable and beneficial to India as compared 
to the Ottawa Pact though it was criticized that the levels fixed 
for reciprocity were more favourable to England”-! 

The competition mainly with Japanese textiles during this 
period needs a special mention. The Ahmedabad mills had to 
do all they could do to meet the pressure of this competition. 
They replaced old machiner}-^ to some extent by new and im- 
proved types. They made some improvements in high-draft 
spinning, high-speed winding and warping, high-speed looms 
and a cheaper production of power. Working conditions were 
improved by the introduction of humidification plants, better 
Amntilating and conditioning systems. They turned their atten- 
tion to production of finer and bleached sorts of goods and intro- 
duced in their products a wealth of colour, designs and variet 3 \* 

The protest against the Japanese dumping was so conti- 
nuous and consistent that the duties against Japanese imports 
reached high figure of 50 per cent ad valorem.^ But even this 
was found insufficient. Japan, in return, threatened to boj^cott 
Indian cotton. As a result, by mutual consultations, an agree- 
ment named Indo-Japanese Agreement was signed in 1937 


§ Thakkar, N. H., Indian Cotton Textile Industry, p. 61. 
’’History of Wage Adjustments in Ahmedabad Industry, p. 46. 
t Indian Cotton Textile Industry, cited before, p. 61. 
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wherein certain quotas of purchases by each side were laid down. 
This led to a partial modification of the situation. 

It is worthy of note that during this period, Ahmedahacl 
showed a more favourable industrial position than Bombay: 


Place 

Mills 

1931 

Looms 

Spindles 

Mills 

1936 

Looms 

Spindles 

Bombay 

73 

76,975 

34,27,000 

74 

68,348 

29,85,357 

Ahmedabad 73 

40,022 

17,43,523 

84 

50,811 

20,41,5141 


The main ]’eason for this disparity is that Bombaj^ labour 
during the period was led h 3 ’- the Communist leaders and was 
disturbed bj’’ frequent strikes. Alunedabad labour, during this 
period, was peaceful and was working smoothly, thanks to the 
many awards- of the Ai-bitration Board regarding wages and 
other amenities to be given to the mill-workers. The other 
reasons were: (1) removal of import duty on mill machinery; 
and (2) appreciated exchange. These two circumstances enabled 
the Ahmedabad mill-owners to import machinery at an advan- 
tage of 12J per cent. They had alread}’’ laid by substantial 
reserves which were utilized for buying the new stock of machi- 
nery. Two 3 ’'ears later i.e. by 1938, the industiy had continued 
to maintain the same progress: 


Centre 


Spindles 

Looms 




(In Lakhs) 

( In Thousands ) 


1928 

1938 

1928 

1938 

Ahmedabad 

14.02 

19.4 

31 

47 

Bombay 

34.67 

29.1 

75 

66 

Rest of India 

87.02 

100.2 

167 

200§ 


The Second World War and After [1939-1948] 

This period started with the declaration of the Second 
World War which was preceded by Sino-Japanese War in 1937. 
England and Japan, the two main manufacturing countries, 


± Trivedi, A. B., Post-war Gujarat, p. 86. 
§ Centenary Volume, cited before, p. 132. 
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were occupied in war. Competition, therefore, was mostly 
eliminated, leaving not only the home market but even the 
export market free for exploitation by the Indian industry. But 
the main fillip was given by the Government orders which took 
away 35 per cent goods. All the mills of Ahmedabad started 
during this period double shift, and therefore though thej^ were 
closed for 3i- months in sympathy with the “Quit India” Move- 
ment in 1942, the production of the industry was not abated 
and the prices rose fivefold in 1943. The temporary stoppage in 
production created cloth shortage in the market. This paucity 
was fuUy exploited by the mill-owners. The textile industry 
had already been declared as a Avar industr}’^ by the GoA’^ernrnent. 
Its Cloth Control Order Avas promulgated as late as Jul}' 1943. 
With the commencement of Control, cloth disappeared in the 
blackmarket creating artificial deficienc}’’ for the public and in- 
ordinate profits to the traders. The Government charged 
66.2/3 per cent as Excess Profit Tax and 13 per cent as com- 
pulsorj'- deposits. Still the prosperity enjoyed and the profits 
gained bj’’ the industry during this period Avere unprecedented 
in its history. According to an approximate estimate made by 
Shree Khandubhai Desai, Secretary of the Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Association, “even after paying the so-called higher 
dearness alloAvance and the bonuses, the textile industiy in the 
Avhole country is likely to make a gross profit of about 60 crores 
of rupees in 1943”.* The public suffered terribly for AA^ant of 
cloth and paid enormously for Avhat little Avas available. 

The position of the Ahmedabad industry at the end of 1948 
Avas as folloAvs; 


No. of Mills 
No. of Spindles 
No. of Looms 
Paid-up capital 
Capital invested 


74 

18.5 lakhs 
428 thousand 
898 lakhs 
25,00 lakhsf 


* Indian Textile Industry — War Period (1940-46), cited before, p. 16. 
t Centenary Volume, cited before, p. 132. 
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The Ahmedabad textile industry started with the rudi- 
mentary 2,500 throstle spindles. It now represents 25 per cent 
productive capacity of the country and commands a standard 
of production which has won admiration both in home and 
foreign markets. 

Profits and Wages 

As can be seen from above, the Ahmedabad textile industr}' 
has passed through many vicissitudes in its career. But it has 
been able to maintain a satisfactory progress as can be seen 
from the following figures of the average capital and average 
net profits per annum (after deducting agents’ commission and 
depreciation): 


Year 


Capital 

Profits 



( Figures in lakhs of Rupees ) 

1923-27 ('Both inclusive) 

324.73 

50.04 

1928-32 

iS 

399.01 

51.84 

1933-37 

ff 

450.18 

29.71 

1938-421 


481.53 

161.45 

1943-471 

yy 

677.78 

194.34§ 

1948-51 

J5 

1177.77 

. 641.21 

1952 


1358-61 

56.58 

1953 


1465.21 

51.83 

1954 


1454.96 

244.97 

1955 


1482.30 

641.53 


Let it be noted that the number of mills available for the 
year 1952 and 1953 is 74. The reason was that the balance-sheets 
of the remaining mills were not published. 


1 These two figures of profits, namely, those of 1938-42 and of 1943-47 
are, according to the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association, 176.020 and 
1127.13 respectively. 

§ Centenary Volume, cited before, p. 132. 
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From the available information, it is found that in 1880, 
the average wage in Ahmedabad industry was Rs. 8/- per month 
per worker. Since then it has fluctuated in the following way; 



Amount of 


Year 

average wage 

Remarks 


Rs. 


1903 

9-5-4 

100 Basic percentage 

1914 

13-9-9 

145 

1921 

35-0-0 

375 

1923 

32-8-0 

(348) 7. 1% cut 

1929 

35-0-0 

(375) 8% increase for 



spinners and 5% 
increase for 



weavers 

1935 

(1st Jan.) 

32-13-0 

(352) 6]% cut 

1938 

35-12-3 

(383) About 9 % increase 

1948 

45- 0-0 

(482) About 30'5( increase 

1956 

52- 5-0 

(567) About 16%increase* 


During the Second World V/ar and since then the workers 
are receiving, according to the principles laid down by the 
Industrial Court, dearness allowance. This is on an average 
about Rs. 65/- per month. Besides, they have been receiving 
also annual bonus under awards or agreements varying from 
20 to 37.5 per cent of annual earnings. Thus a worker in 
Ahmedabad earns about Rs. 125/- per month in all. This is 
reported to be the highest wage paid to a worker in any textile 
centre in India.* 


* Centenary Volume, cited before, p. 133. 
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But the following table will show that the worker is not 
able to maintain his pre-war standard of life: 


Year 

1 

Average 

Wage 

in 

money 

2 

Index 

number 

o 

Wliat he 
should 
get 

4 

Actual 

wage 

5 

Real 
wage in 
commo- 
dities 

6 

1939 

35-0-0 

73 




1940 

35-0-0 

79 

37-14-0 

37-0-6 

34-4-0 

1941 

35-0-0 

87 

41-13-6 

39-9-10 

34-7-0 

1942 

35-0-0 

114 

54-10-8 

54-7-10 

34-100 

1943 

35-0-0 

206 

97-6-3 

96 — /— 0 

34-7-0 

1944 

35-0-0 

212 

101-10-3 

98-15-2 

34-2-0 

1945 

35-0-0 

199 

95-6-9 

85-13-0 

31-100 

1946 

35-0-0 

209 

100-3-3 

84-6-9 

29-6-0 

1947 

40-0-0 

219 

120-0-0 

95-7-11 

32-0-0 

1948 

43—0—0 

243 

149-13-0 

104-7-11 

32-2-0 

1949 

45-0-0 

248 

152-144) 

110-13-0 

33-7-0 

1950 

45-0-0 

257 

158-7-0 

115-14-0 

33-2-0 

1951 

45-0-0 

261 

160-14-0 

115-2-3 

33-7-6 

1952 

45-0-0 

259 

159-7-9 

115-13-11 

33-6-3 

1953 

45-0-0 

275 

169-6-0 

121-15-1 

32-6-6 

1954 

45-0-0 

244 

150-6-8 

113-0-9 

33-13-0 

1955 

45-0-0 

217 

133-12-0 

101-13-3 

34-4-0 f 


(N.B. 

Bonus has not been included) 



The Specialities of the Industry 


Ahmedabad is an inland town and neai'est port available 
to it is Bombay* and it is more than 300 miles away. This is a 
serious handicap in the transport of cotton goods away from 
the area. The sources of its coal supphes are the fields of Bengal, 
Bihar and C. P. The machiner 3 y spare parts and stores have 
to be imported thi'ough the port of Bomba}’. The industr}', 
therefore, has to bear hea\'}' freight charges. A convenient 
near-port either in Gujarat or Saurashtra, therefore, is a great 
need of the industry. It obtains power from the hydro-electric 

t Ahmedabad Textfle Labour Association’s Records. 
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system comparatively dearer than Bombay. “It is estimated 
that the total disadvantage to Ahmedabad in comparison to 
Bombay on account of higher cost of power and the additional 
freight charges will work out at about Rs. 2 lakhs per mill 
per annum. ”.t 

In spite of these I’arious handicaps, the Ahmedabad textile 
industry has shown a steady and continuous progress for the 
following special reasons; 

(A) THE STRUCTURE OP THE INDUSTRY AND 5IANAGEMENT 

Ahmedabad had a peculiar way of 'financing the industiy. 
The usual method is to raise sufficient share capital to meet all 
the expenditure and to make up the deficiency if any, of the 
share capital by Bank Loans. But in Ahmedabad the share 
capital was small in the beginning, and the major part of the 
outlay was financed by deposits from the agents, their relatives 
, and friends. This arrangement enabled the industry to have 
a gradual expansion with a compai-ative cheap credit. This 
system has latety changed partially and deposits have now been 
substituted by share capital. 

The managing agents were primarily merchants for gene- 
rations and so when they took to the textile industry, they 
brought to it a rich inheritance of mercantile acumen, conser- 
vatism, organizing ability and commercial shrewdness. These 
cjualities have “secured for the industry an identity of interest 
and purposiveness, normally absent from co-operative manage- 
ment".§ 

(B) QUALITY OP THE SIACHINERY AND PRODUCTION 

Since 1928, there has been some addition to the machinery 
of the mills. The mill-owners could ha^•e added better profits 
if they had more readily met any change in the technique of 
manufacture, or the demand of the market by constant trans- 
formation and renovation of the industry. Machinery and 
equipment for the manufacture of fine and superfine cloth, the 
market for which till then was monopolized by foreign im- 
porters, and those for fine spinning also have been introduced. 
High-speed machines for spinning, winding and warping are 


tCehtcnary Volume, cited before, p. 133. 
§ A/imcilobod, cited before, p. 37. 
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installed, processing and finishing have been mechanized and 
improved with the aid of improved machinery. Many of the 
mills have installed machinery for four colour printing as well 
as mercerization. 

This has greatly improved production of the city mills. In 
1928, the production of yarn of counts 40s and above was four 
million lbs. In 1948, the production has increased to about 
sixty million lbs., out of a total of 130 million by all the Indian 
mills. The Ahmedabad mills have produced in the same year 
about 300 million yards of coloured goods and 40 million yards 
of cambrics and lawns. This represented about 40 per cent of 
Indian iiroduction. 

Toda 3 % Ahmedabad is the leading centre in India for the 
manufacture of bleached goods. More recently, it has extended 
its operation into the trade in printed goods. Since 1942, how- 
ever, there seems to be some deterioration in the qualitj- of the 
goods. 

(C) CAPITAL-LABOUR RELATIONSmP 

Fifty per cent of Ahmedabad labour is locally drawn and 
is, therefore, more stable and homogeneous and less migratory. 
So the percentage of absenteeism in Ahmedabad is less than 
in other centres. In 1921, while in Bombay and Solapur, it 
was 12.83 and 18.80 respectively, it was only 8.36 in Ahmeda- 
bad.* As a result of these factors, the production in Ahmedabad 
per worker per annum is about 700 j'ards while the average 
Indian production is 500 yards per annum.! 

The industrial relationship in Ahmedabad can be said to 
be unique in India. It cannot be gainsaid that the typical 
Gujarati temperament is ever averse to fight and read.y to 
adjust. This fact plays a prominent part in the retention of 
industrial peace in Ahmedabad. Besides, Mahatma Gandhi has 
initiated in Ahmedabad a system of voluntary arbitration for 
the solution of labour disputes as early as 1918 and it has conti- 
nued, barring a few exceptions, to function to this day fairly 
successfully. As a result of this peace strategy, there was no 
strike of any serious magnitude from 1918 up to 1957 excepting 


* Bombay Labour Gazette, April, 1952. 
t Centenary Volume, cited before, p. 134. 
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the one of 1923, which lasted for about 10 weeks. The mill- 
owners and workers of Ahmedabad had adopted voluntary 
arbitration as early as 1918 when even the basic principles of 
labour organization or of collective agreement were unknown 
in our country. Shree Khandubhai Desai, the former President 
of the Indian National Trade Union Congress, and one of the 
two arbitrators, had declared in his Presidential Address to the 
Indian National Trade Union Congress held in Jamshedpur in 
November 1950, as follows: 

The conclusion is obvious that even normally the solution of an 
industrial dispute by peaceful methods is the best solution in the in- 
terests of everybody .... The blind imitation of methods practised in 
some industrially developed countries is not appropriate for our 
purposes.! 

The acceptance of the method of arbitration has enabled the 
leaders of capital and labour in Ahmedabad to resolve many 
major and minor disputes during the course of thirty-seven years 
of its working. Dr. M. H. Patel of the Ahmedabad Mill-owners’ 
Association, while counting the advantages of arbitration to the 
.textile industry writes; 

The bonus disputes from 1920 to 1923, tbc wages disputes of 1930 
and 1935 and such others were amicably .settled. It (arbitration) pre- 
•vented loss of millions of man-days, loss of wages to workers and loss 
of profits to the industry. With this spirit of co-operation, it was also 
possible to accept the principle of rationalization in 1935, as well a.s 
the introduction of standardization of v'ages in 103R which, in some 
cases, meant a decrease in wage rates.§ 

Well has Sheth Kasturbhai Laibhai said in his address to 
the Rotary Club; 

Even if Ahmedabad had made no other ^.contribution to the indus- 
trial growth of the country, this approach to the indudrial peace is 
enough to deserve a creditable mention in the liistory of any country." 


t Hanjan, 2-12-’50, 

§ Centenary Volume, cited before, p. 134. 
» Ahmedabad, cited before, p. 42. 



CHAPTER XATI 


THE INAUGURATION OF THE AHMED AB AD 
TEXTIEE LABOUR ASSOCIATION 


India is trying to evolve true democracy i.e. without violence. 
Our weapons are those of Satyagraha expressed through Charkha . . . 
prohibition and non-violent organization of labour as in 
Ahmedabad.t 

— ^aiahatma Gandhi 

The Genesis 


Mahatma Gandhi founded on the 15th Maj^ 1915 an Ashram 
at Kochrab, a village on the outskirts of Ahmedabad, and named 
it Satyagraha Ashram as conveying both his goal and his 
method of service. With this place as his headquarters, he started 
organizing the political life of the countr 3 ^ on his then novel 
lines. The organization of workers and peasants naturally 
claimed his first attention. Ahmedabad being one of the great 
centres of textile industry, had a large labour population. 
Shrimati Anasuyabehn Sarabhai, an educated and enlightened 
lady of the city, a sister of a well-known mill-owner 
Sheth Ambalal Sarabhai, was a prominent Congress woman. 
Imbued with a spirit of seiwice, she had alread}' started before 
1915 labour work on a moderate scale in the labour area of 
the city with the help of some of her friends. The notable among 
them was Shree Shankarlal Banker, a Cambridge master of 
science, a great intellectual, philanthropist and organizer. 
Shrimati Anasujmbehn had an added advantage of having 
studied, in her visits to England and to other continental coun- 
tries, the various labour institutions of those places. These two 
labour leaders soon came under the influence of Gandhiji and 
he commenced with their help moulding Ahmedabad labour on 
his new lines. This is the genesis of the Ahmedabad Labour 
Association. 

Some time after, it was suggested to Gandhiji that the local 
labour should be formed into a regular organization. His reply 
was characteristic. He said that labour in the West was being 
consolidated as a part}^ hostile to capitalism. This makes the 


t Harijan, 18-5-’40. 
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industrial enterprise, not a co-operative venture designed to 
serve the community as it ought to be. He wanted India’s labour 
organization on Indian lines which aimed at co-opei'ation and 
co-ordination of capital and labour. He did not regard capital 
as the enem}'- of labour. He regarded them as the joint entre- 
preneurs in a common industrial venture. He felt that so long 
as that line of thinking which radical^ differed from the pre- 
valent one, was not appreciated by industrialists on a suffi- 
ciently large scale, labour organization on his own lines might 
not be opportune at that time. He, therefore, ad\-ised the post- 
ponement of the idea to a later and a more convenient date. 
Labour work, however, continued as before under the personal 
direction of Shrimati Anasuyabehn. 

First Year of Labour Work 

The first report covering a consolidated account of labour 
activities till the end of 1917 included the following items: 

1. Education; 

2. Sanitation and medical relief: 

3. Cultivation of co-operative spirit, of thrift, and 
abstinence from drink; 

4. Redress of grievances regarding wages, maltreat- 
ment of workers etc. by resort to law courts and even to 
strike if inevitable and possible. 

The first report of the work records progress in all the above 
items. One day-school was started at Amarpura in Dariapur 
which is a prominent labour locality of the city, up to the 5th 
Gujarati standard with 100 students and 5 teachers. In man.y 
cases, books, slates and pencils were provided free to the stu- 
dents. They looked to the sanitation of the school-building and 
its surrounding area as a part of their education and worked 
in the vegetable garden of the school. Once a week, preferabh' 
on Sundays, tooth-cleaning, soap-bath and washing clothes 
formed a chief part of their sanitation programme. One niglit- 
school was opened in the above premises with 00 students and 
4 teachers. Resident workers of the slums were organized in 
groups to attend to the sanitation of their respective areas. 
Constipation, malaria and conjunctivitis were the general com- 
plaints of the labour population. Arrangements were made to 

P.R.-15 
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distribute magnesium sulphate, quinine and argyinl to the 
suffering people in those areas. Serious patients were treated 
by two qualified doctors who had volunteered their services 
for the work. 

An economic inquiry of the above centre revealed the 
appalling indebtedness of the working population. The}' used to 
pay 30 to 300 per cent interest to the Shahukars. Their first need, 
therefore, was education in rudimentary accounts and provision 
was made for imparting it. Twelve elderly residents of the loca- 
lity were persuaded to form a co-operative societ}’' of their own 
and all the workers of the area were induced to order out their 
necessaries through the societ 5 ^ As days went on, more co- 
operative societies were organized. This laid the foundation of 
an important movement which went a long way in consolidating 
Ahmedabad labour in future. The fourth activity was in relation 
to the redress of grievances of the workers. Even though two 
Factory Inspectors were appointed to ensure the strict obser- 
vance of the Factory Act, some cases of violation of rules were 
detected and were reported to the Inspectors. One such 
defaulting mill was fined Rs. 1000/-. 

In the latter part of 1917, Ahmedabad was in the grip of 
plague and many workers left the city for their villages. This 
created paucity of workers for the mills. The mill-ovmers, 
therefore, started from August 1917, giving special bonus to 
the workers with a view to dissuade them from leaving the city. 
The bonus, popularly known as “Plague Bonus”, was sometimes 
as high as 70 to 80 per cent of the workei’s’ wages. The warpers 
of all the mills were excluded from this privilege. They, there- 
fore decided that they should form themselves into a Union 
under the chairmanship of Shrimati Anasuyabehn and strike 
work under her leadership. This was done, and after a few days 
of stoppage, the}^ were able to secure 20 to 25 per cent bonus 
from the 4th December 1917. This day (4th December) is being 
celebrated as the Peace Day by the Ahmedabad workers till 
today. During the period of the strike, the operatives were given 
relief to the tune of Rs. 3500/-. The success of the strike 
strengthened the Union and created confidence in the leadership 
of Anasuyabehn. 

The next strike was organized by the mill weavers in the 
early part of 1918 under the leadership of Gandhiji which gave 
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unique orientation to the labour movement of the whole 
countr>^ This has been separately treated in the following 
chapter. 

The finances for the labour work were met by private dona- 
tions and the report of the year, while appealing for Rs. 10.000/- 
for the next year, concluded with an assertion that as tlie wor- 
ker is the prop of the societi^ the society in its turn is liound to 
look to his wellbeing. 

Second Year of Labour Work 

The second year’s (1918-19) report registers further pro- 
gress of all the activities. In the Amarpui'a school, proidsion was 
made for teaching also drawing, carpentn.^ spinning and 
weaving. Seven more night-schools were added for the labour 
areas of which two were specially for Harijans and they were 
conducted by Harijan teachers. Dledical relief work was exten- 
ded. Four more co-operative societies -were organized. The report 
records three strikes during the year of which two were success- 
ful. Legal action was taken against thirteen mills for late 
payment of wages. 

We have chosen to review rather in detail the two years’ 
activities of the labour work. This would indicate the specialities 
of this work which are as follows: 

1. The social or the welfare programme has been 
given the first importance. The underlying idea is that an 
educated, healthy and contented labour is at any time more 
progressive, more productive and more effective. 

2. Elimination of workei's’ complaints with the help 
and co-operation of the employers is the most foresighted 
policy to secure justice and happy industrial relations. 
Where persuasion, conciliation and arbitration fail to bring 
about a settlement, resort may be taken to law courts and 
even to strikes. A labour union is combative and militant 
only when social justice becomes impossible of attainment 
by co-operative policy. 

Inauguration of Throstle Department Workers’ Union 

After the termination of the wage strike of 1918, Sheth 
Ambalal Sarabhai who was then the President of the Miil- 
oumers’ Association and other prominent mill-owners began to 
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see the utility of a labour union even for the smooth working of 
the mill industry. A union, they thought, would enable them to 
feel the pulse of the labouring classes before they would choose 
to flare up into a strike. Besides, an organized body is at any 
rate a better party for negotiations than a disorderly mob. 
Shrimati Anasuyabehn also wanted a union since long and 
Gandhiji was finally persuaded to give his assent to it. 

On the 25th February 1920, Gandhiji formally inaugurated 
the Union of the Throstle Department workers. This union 
developed later on into the present Ahmedabad Textile Labour 
Association. 

Gandhiji’s Address to the Union 

Gandhi] i’s inaugural address contained an exhaustive treat- 
ment of his conception of labour work and as such, has formed 
a basis for the later work of the Labour Association. We have, 
therefore, given below an elaborate summary of his speech: 

Two or three years before, Gandhiji began by saying, 
Anasuyabehn thought of starting a Weavers’ Union, and had 
also begun some work in that direction. But at that time, he 
was not much in favour. It was an activity involving great 
responsibilit 3 c They might start the union with the purpose of 
serving labour; but if, after a time, the responsibility could not 
be adequately carried out, they might be very much disserving 
rather than serving the workers. While giving his own ideas of 
labour work, he said: 

I am observing that our country is at present undergoing such 
clianges that if those in charge of the work are not clean and pure- 
intentioned, are not able to understand minutely our special circum- 
stances, if they have not a thorough grasp of the work, and are not able 
to manage the union in that spirit, they are likely to become an axe 
■which might cut our own feet. If we have not such kind of workers, we 
should rather not get entangled at all in the organization of the union. 
I have given this opinion two years ago and today also I repeat the 
same opinion. 

His thoughts on politics, both ancient and modern, in its 
relation to the workers are worthy of note. He continued: 

Since the termination of the war, a sort of a chaotic condition 
prevails in England and in all other European countries. Under the 
circumstances, the workers all over the world stand in danger of losing 
their ground if the3'’ do not themselves attend to their own interests. In 
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these times, those who cannot organize themselves into unitct! groups, 
adjusting themselves with other sets of people, cannot stand. The pro.sonl 
political machinery is working in such a manner that if each man and 
woman who would not of his or her initiative contribute his or her share 
to it, and would be negligent of his or her own interest, would bo simply 
wiped out. In olden days it was not necessary to know who the king 
was and what he did. It was enough if the revenue was paid. Tlie escape 
at present is not so easj'. Notwithstanding our desire or otherwise, we 
have been at present connecter! Avilli politics in such a way that we 
would lose our moorings if tve do not learn to understand thoroughly 
the implications of our political i-esponsibility. 

Explaining further the details of how a common man ought 
to know new wa3rs of life, he stated: 

I desire to explain to you further in simple words this matter. Even 
the v/orkers in future will have to participate personally in political 
affairs to a greater or ie-ss extent. In old days, we knew only of our 
fields; there were neither mills nor mill-owners nor legislatipn relating 
to them. Today all tins is come and we must know what all this is. Tliere 
are laws regarding even religion and family. But we do not regard them 
as such, because they do not involve punishment or fine. In these days, 
one man alone would not be able to do good to us; we would bo required 
to co-operate with him in our own interests. It is not unlikely that tliose 
■who represent us in eitlier Governments or !egislaturo.s would betray 
our interests. It is even for this reason that we arc required to under- 
stand fully our affairs. We shall have to know' also Iww wo should bring 
up our children, why the provision of their education is scanty, wl\y the 
corn-prices shoot up and so on and so forth. 

Gandhiji made it clear that those workers who believed 
that they would form a union in order to fight the mill-owners 
and to intimidate them or that they would use the union to- 
wards that end, should rather not think of joining it. He himself 
had not done anything in his life to oppress the mill-owners or 
to injure them and no such thing would ever be done by him. 
Anasuyabehn and Shankaiial also think likewise. It was for 
that reason that he sought their co-operation in the service of 
labour. Mahajans were not for oppressing industrialists, but 
they were there for protecting labour. 

He was against sending women and children to work in the 
factories. He said: 

Labour is not for cliildren. The factory lalmur is not even for 
w'omen. They have enough work in their homes. They must attend to 
the bringing up of their children. They should offer comforts to their 
husbands when they return from work exhausted and should soothe 
them if they were agitated. This is necessary if we desire to make our 
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life happy and peaceful. If women would go out for work, our family 
life v.'ould degenerate. Today workers are helpless. They are being 
carried away and are obliged to take work, even though reluctantly, 
from their women and children. It is true that you must have more 
vrages in order to be able to escape from vicissitudes. By forming a 
union, all this can easil 5 ’ be accomplished. 

Gandhiji further warned them that the workers should also 
take into consideration how the}'^ would spend money when they 
got more wages. The}- should abstain from unnecessary expen- 
diture. They should not waste money over liquor, gambling 
etc. If a worker earned more, he should give more relief to his 
w-ife and should educate her. If he got still more money, he 
should engage a lady teacher for her and should educate his 
children. He should keep his clothes clean and should shift from 
a damp and dirty house to a better one. More earnings were 
really welcome if they were properly spent. If the workers 
became true, good, straightfonvard, courteous and religious, 
their life would he happy and fruitful. 

Explaining the advantages of forming a union, he said: 

A union would bi’ing about harmonj’ and unity. We would be able 
to do our acthities methodicallj'. I know that the mill-owners also think 
it desirable to have a union. Nowadays, every worker has his own 
innumerable difficulties and complaints which he likes to get removed. 
tVitli the coming into existence of the unions, negotiations can be 
carried on with the union officers and settlement arrived at more easily. 
This is in the interest of both the parties. You should, therefore, under- 
take the woi-k after full consideration and understanding. 

It should be seen that in the above inaugural address, 
Gandhiji had given in a nutshell his ideas on labour work. These 
objectives have formed the basis of the Association's first 
constitution. It underwent changes in the following years as the 
Association went on expanding its activities in various direc- 
tions. We give below its objects as are incorporated in its latest 
print (1951): ' 

Its Objects 

(1) To secure effective and complete organization of the workers 
of all grades and departments, working in the local textile mills; 

(2) to direct and co-ordinate the activities of the various unions of 
the textile workers of Alnnedabad; 

(.3) to foster a spirit of solidarity, service, brotherhood and 

co-operation among the workers; 
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(4) to raise the status and improve the conditions of life of the 
workers through internal efforts; 

(5) to develop in the workers a high sense of responsibility in tiie 
discharge of their duty to industin'; 

(G) to obtain and maintain a fair and adequate scrde of wages and 
reasonable hours of work and generally to ameliorate in every way the 
position of workers in the industry; and in pursuance of this object, to 
provide such trade benefits as funds and conditions may permit; 

(7) to secure the redress of grievances of the members, to regulate 
the relations and secure, as far as possible, a settlement of disputes bet- 
ween the emplot'ers and the employees by mutual consultation and, on 
failure, by reference to arbitration, so as to avert avoidalde stoppage 
of work; 

(8) to make ail necessary arrangements for the efficient conduct 
and satisfactory and speedt' conclusion of authorized strikes, and to 
provide against lock-outs by the employers; 

(9) to ensure the enforcement of all legislative enactments for 
the protection of labour; 

(10) to promote the civic and poiilicai interest-; of the work 
people; 

(11) and lastly, in duo course, to nationalize the textile Industry 

Its Special Features 

The Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association, popularly 
known as Ahmedabad Labour Association, aims, like other 
trade unions, at the pursuit of the interests of its mem- 
bers and of the trade it represents. But it seeks to improve and 
purify the lives of the workers with a view to make them effec- 
tive instruments for bringing about a silent revolution in the 
labour world. 

The special features of this Association may be noted below; 

1. The Association shall organize labour in a spirit of 
service and co-operation. The life and status of labour 
would be improved by internal reforms and by the promo- 
tion of its civic and political interests. Its oppo.sition is to 
the system of Capitalism and not to the capitalists. 

2. The workers are expected to be co-operative and 
honest in the discharge of their duties towards the indusliw'. 

3. The Association shall endeavour to secure for 
labour necessaiy legislation, adequate wages, reasonable 
houi's of work and other possible trade benefits. It should 
be remembered that the emphasis of the Association is on 


I Constitution oj the Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad, pp. 1-2. 
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!if<> lianpy ami ji. ric-fii!. If womon v.diild out fur v.-ork, our family 
I.A' would do; ciii'rato. Today woiUmv aro holiik'.- •. Tiioy aro bolu" 
canioti away and arc obllycd to tr.l;c v/oi;:. (•von tliouuh roluctnntiv, 
trum (holr wonion and ('iiiidron. It Is true tlirit you must have more 
V, a;* - . In order lo ho ahie to orcape fruiii vlri-..ilude ;. Ky farinlm; a 
uiiiu!!. all Ihh; oati ea;;Ily ho afcompli'died. 

fiancihiji further warned lliem that, the workers should also 
talce into consideration how they wtudtl spend money when tiiey 
got more wapes. 'J'licy should abstain from unnecessary expen- 
diture. They should not waste money over lifiuor, gambling 
etc. If a worker earned mtwe. ho slundd give more relief to his 
wife and should ('ductite her. If lu' got still more money, he 
should engage ;i la<ly teacher hu- her aiul .should educate his 
children, lie shnulil Iceop his clothe.s clean and .should shift from 
a dainj) anti dirty liou.se to a better one. More carning.s were 
really wclcomt? if they wen* prnpej-ly .s[)cnt. If the workers 
beeaimt true. good, .straightforward, courteous and religiou.s. 
their life would ho hapjiy and fruitful. 

Kx})laining the advantages of forming a union, he .said: 

.\ unum would luin-; about bannuuy .iis 1 ur-ity'- \V>‘ v.-ould b- ;il!r> 
to dll our a'-UvUIC'.-; im tli' dlfr'lly. I l;i; iv. U'.,it tiii. (i!i!l'Own''r.= a!.‘;o tbink 
it tb'sli'.d'tu to li:t\'!' .1 uidu:'. .Vov. ..d.iy , I'Vi'iy urkor lias bis uwu 
i’Uuun>'!-;iblo dltliru'.! .'- . ac.d (■..uioKiiut ; v.idi b bi- ilia to rem.ovcd. 
With thf c-omltij; Into t-M .toiu-- uf ili-> imi >u'., m'r.dlaUfin.s ran br 
rri!-i i(-tl on with tiio uuioii otlicrr' .lud ; l•tt!l•::u•^^t .irrh-rd :it more e.a.siiy. 
'riiis ! ■ in the of botfi ihr icu tiiv;. You .sliould. tli<-|-i‘forr. undi'!'. 

itilte ilie wutk .after full rnu.--ider;iii i: and luulorat.Tudin'T. 

It .should he seen that in the aitove inaugural addres.s, 
Gandhiji had given in a mUsheli his ideas on labour work. These 
objectives have formed (he liasis of the .•\ssociation's first 
con.stitution. It underwent changes in the following years as the 
As.sociation went on o.xpanding it.s actix'itie.s in various direc- 
tions. AVc give below it.s objects as are incorjiorated in its latest 
jwint (10.31): 

Its Objects 

(1) To rrruro (ilTrctitr and coiuplrte otytaiiiration of the 
of till !;nui<‘s and drtitu lmriU--, wovkintt in the loctil textile milh: 

( 2 ) to dlrrri :md ro-ordinato the nctlvitics of the various unions of 

thf toxtilt' worker.-: of Ahinrd.abad: 

(:i) to foster a snirll of .solidarity, -sen-ice. bi-otherliootl and 

rn-oiirratinn amont: the workcr.s; 
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(4) to raise the status and improve the conditions of life of the 
v.'orkers through internal efforts; 

(o) to develop in the n'orkers a high sense of responsibilitj' in the 
discharge of their duty to industry: 

(6) to obtain and maintain a fair and adequate scale of wages and 
reasonable hours of work and generally to ameliorate in every way the 
position of workers in the industry; and in pursuance of this object, to 
provide such trade benefits as funds and conditions may permit; 

(7) to secure the redress of grievances of the members, to regulate 
the relations and secure, as far as possible, a settlement of disputes bet- 
V'een the employers and the employees by mutual consultation and, on 
failure, by reference to arbitration, so as to avert avoidable stoppage 
of work; 

(8) to make all necessary arrangements for the efBcient conduct 
and satisfactory and speedj’^ conclusion of authorized strikes, and to 
provide against lock-outs by the empl05'erE: 

(9) to ensure the enforcement of all legislative enactments for 
the protection of labour; 

(10) to promote the civic and political interests of the work 
people; 

(11) and lasti)', in due course, to nationalize the textile industry 

Its Special Features 

The Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association, popularly 
known as Ahmedabad Labour Association, aims, like other 
trade unions, at the pursuit of the interests of its mem- 
bers and of the trade it represents. But it seeks to improve and 
purify the lives of the workers with a view to make them effec- 
tive instruments for bringing about a silent revolution in the 
labour world. 

The special features of this Association may be noted below; 

1. The Association shall organize labour in a spirit of 
service and co-operation. The life and status of labour 
Avould be improved by internal reforms and by the promo- 
tion of its civic and political interests. Its opposition is to 
the system of Capitalism and not to the capitalists. 

2. The workers are expected to be co-operative and 
honest in the discharge of their duties towards the industry. 

3. The Association shall endeavour to secure for 
labour necessary legislation, adequate wages, reasonable 
hours of work and other possible trade benefits. It should 
be remembered that the emphasis of the Association is on 


t Constitution o/ the. Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad, pp. 1-2. 
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economic, ethical and social amelioration of the workers and 
on making tf^cm good and responsible citi'/.ens of the Sove- 
reign Democi-atic; Kopublic of India. It bclieve.s as it doe.s 
that if (ho worker.^’ grow in enlightened dutifulno.s.s. are 
.s'ocialiy reformed, and organizationally .strong, its political 
statUvS would grow automatically. 

*3. Settlement of disputes shall be by negotiations, 
tmd in ease of failure, by )-eference to arbitration. There 
v.’ould be .'Speedy conclu.sion of authorized .strikes and pro\d- 
.sinn ngaimsi Ibek-outs. Mcsolving th.e di.sjmtes by arbitra- 
tion. i!i the opijiion of the A.<'-sociation, i.s the cfTective way 
of .satisfactory .solnlion. 

5. It .should be noted that the .hnal ideal which the 
Ahracdabnd l-cduntr A.^^sociation .a.cjiires to reach i.s llie 
nationali-zatinn of the textile indu.stry in flue course. 

Gnndhiji. of cour.^'e. cnvi.s.agcd that such, a revolutionary 
change can be cfTccled by only a non-\dolcnt and gentle opera- 
tion. Who v.’ould hiivo believed ten year.s ago tl’.at the ;;amin- 
dans of India would bo prepared to oiler with.out compensation, 
tons, hundreds and even thou.sands of ar.'-es of their ancient 
lands in the Bltoodaji Yajna of Acljarya Vinoba Bhnve? 

A Federation of Various Occupation Groups 


The fust union whicli wa.s inaugurated by Gnndhiji was of 
the workers of the Thro.-^ile Department. But a.s years v.-enl by 
and brought .‘^urc heneft.s to the labouring people, workers 
from other department.s also offered to form their respective 
unions under the c;cgis of the Ahmedabad Labour Association. 
Consequently the Labotir Association of today developed into a 
ftidoralion of various occupation group.s, which are as follows: 

(.■\) r''r;uno. Cr.n! .-'.ml lUo-.v; (R» Thr.»t!v.-; (C) Hcclinir; (D> Windine; 
{i',\ (a) Wc.-iviTir. liO W.arpinc, Sir.inp. etc.; (Fi Calendar, Pinichir.p. 
Fnlilin:’: (C) .lobl-'r-'lnkad.im: (JI) Oerk.-s (I) Kneiaf-roant. Mcch.an3c>'; 


i Cf. ‘‘Some .'.ue}’. puifc.'S (nenlic operattor.i and some such end (poacoful 
i cvuiutiniit w.-o- visu.'d.ircci t'V (Tandhijl when in the year IOCS, ho introduced 
in tl 5 f* ri>n.ctittuinn of the Aliincd-.h.-.d Textile Labour A-'-ociatian a sub- 
flau.-'e n'.a! iny tlie foiiov. in;.: addition to ihe aims and objoct.-^ of the organs' 
.ratioss; •.assd La.-^Uy, in due coiss-.'C. to recure siatk.naliration of the le.':tiie 
in<iu.-;ti'y’.” 

— Shri Gulaarilal Xnnd.a in Gandlun. p. 1-iT. 
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Gandhiji while discussing as an arbitrator in one of the 
wage disputes of Ahmedabad had said: 

Capital and labour in Ahmedabad are-complimentar 3 - to each other 
and this harmonious relationship is worthy of accomplishment. Wiien I 
called upon Whitley in London, he said to me, “I agree that I have nei- 
ther a like union nor a like constitution as 3 -ou have in Alimedabad." 
It is, therefore desirable that the industrial concord existent in 
Ahmedaiiad should he permanent.’ 


CHAPTER XVIII 

GANDHIJI LEADS WAGE-STRIKE IN 1918 


fiKT I ii 

\ ciFiTcr nf 


Gene, sis of Wage-strike 




In the latter half of 1917, Ahmedabad suffered an outbreak 
of plague and the workers started running to their villages. 
This created a paucity of labour in the mills. The mill-owners, 
therefore, began to give special bonus to those who could be 
persuaded to stay on and to stick to their jobs. This special 
bonus came to be known as a “plague-bonus”. As the bonus 
sum was sufficiently tempting, many of them preferred to 
continue their work. 

From August 1917, the weavers working in the local mills 
were receiving satisfactory plague bonus. In some cases, it was 
as high as 70 to 80 per cent of the worker’s wages. It was, there- 
fore, natural that many weavers, who othenvise would have 
left the city, were tempted to stay on to continue working in 
the mills even at the risk to their lives. After a few months, 


* History of Ways Aclfiistvients in the Ahmedabad Industry, Vol. III. 
p. 43. 

Cf. “Ahmedabad Labour Association has set an example of common 
sense in labour matters by co-operating whole-heartedly with the employer.^." 

Gennings in his Foreword to Dr. Idukhtar's book, Trade Unionism and 

Trade Disputes in India. 

t “Verily b 3 ' the tender, the terrible and the unterrible can be vanquished. 
There is nothing unaccomplishable for the tender. The tender, therefore, is 
more incisive.’’ 
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the pestilence subsided. But the prices of foodgrains. cloth and 
other necessaries of life, which were greatly inflated during the 
First War had not abated. The bonus, therefore, was continued 
to lie given as before. 

But in January 101 S. the mill-owners were reported to be 
contemplating to stop the bonus abruptly. This naturally agi- 
tated the workers of the weaving dejiartments, and they 
suggested that in case of discontinuance of bonus, they should 
be given .oO per cent increase as dearness allowance in its place. 
Tiie mill-owners were in no mood to listen and the industrial 
atmosphere of the city wa.s disturbed with strike rumours. 

Appointment of the Arbitration Board 

At that time another trouble was brewing in Kheda dis- 
trict. The rains had failed that year and there was famine in 
the district owing to the failure of crops. The Gujarat Sabha 
of which Gandhiji was the President, took up the cause of the 
Kheda pea.'jant.s and started negotiations with the Government 
in the matter of suspension of the land revenue. Gandhiji had 
l)een to Bomliay in that connection on the 2nd of Februaiy 
Ibis. Sheth Ambalal Sai-abhai. a leading mill-owner of Ahmeda- 
bad, happened to meet him there. He informed Gandhiji of 
the industrial tension of Ahmcdabad and feared that undesirable 
consequence.-; might rc.sull from a po.=:.siblc strike. He, therefore, 
requested Gandhiji to intervene in the matter and help the mill- 
owners avert the crisis. 

On returning to Ahmedalxul. Gandhiji started discussions 
with ])rominent mill-agents of the city. The Collector also in- 
^'ite{I Gandhiji for an interview in the matter. Ultimately, it 
was agreed on the 14th Februaiy 1018 to settle the question by 
arbitration. The Arlhtration Board consisted of vSheth Ambalal 
Sai'abliai. Sheth Jagabhai Dalpatbhai and Sheth Chandulal on 
behalf of the mill-owners, and Gandhiji. Shree Vallabhbhai Patel 
and Shree Shankarlal Banker on behalf of tlie workers with the 
Collector as the Umpire. 

Fixation of 35 per cent Increase 

Soon after this appointment, Gandhiji had to rush to Kheda 
for an economic inquiry of the peasants. He was informed there 
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that the situation in Ahmedabad was getting critical. The mill- 
owners were reported to be on the point of declaring a simul- 
taneous lock-out in the mills. This naturally perturbed the 
workers and some of them hastih' resorted to a strike in a few 
mills. Gandhiji, on his return to the city, saw that the precipi- 
tate strike was a mistake. He apologized to the industrialists on 
behalf of the workers and offered to dissuade them from conti- 
nuing it. But the mill-owners, though the}- themseh'es Avere not 
wholly free from blame, insisted that since the workers resorted 
to a strike after the appointment of an A-rbitration Board, the 
arbitration stood cancelled ipso facto. The}- contended further 
that with the cancellation of the arbitration, the}' were quite 
free to do what they liked under the ch’cumstances. They might 
dismiss all the workers who were not willing to -work with only 
20 per cent increase in wages. Gandhiji tried his best to dis- 
suade the industrialists from this position. But they Avere 
adamant and refused to budge an inch. Thus the situation, in 
spite of Gandhiji’s conciliatory efforts, deA'eloped into a deadlock. 

Gandhiji could at once see that the impending threat re- 
quired a more radical treatment. He began meeting the AA'oi'kers 
more frequently and Avith the help of their tAA'o popular leaders 
Shrimati Anasuyabehn and Shree Shankarlal Banker started an 
economic inquiiw of the Avorkers. He studied the scales of wages 
at Ahmedabad and Bombay, the demand of the AA'orkers, the 
financial position of the mills, the commission AA'hich the mill- 
OAAmers charged before and after the War and AA'hethei' the 
industry could bear the burden of the increase demanded. On 
the basis of this study, he came to the conclusion that the AA'ork- 
ers should not demand more than 3.5 per cent, though, in fact, 
they AA'ere asking for 50 per cent. He thought he AA'Ould inform 
the Avorkers of his findings and AA'ould persuade them to keep 
their demand at 35 per cent. But before doing so. he felt it 
proper to communicate his opinion to the mill-OAA-ners and to 
request them to gWe their opinion on his conclusions. But 
fancy, the industrialists regretfully pleaded their inability to 
assist him in any way! 

This act of non-co-operation on the part of the capitalists 
Avith Gandhiji's Avork of conciliation must lie examined in some 
details. He had returned to India in January 1915 as an “African 
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Warrior" and within three j’cars after his return was a recog- 
nised all-India leader. He had proved even in India that he had 
the unique knack of fighting oppression and injustice in a 
peaceful way. The present struggle was being developed at his 
own ])lacc, namely AInnedabad. and in its suburban viilage 
Sabarmnti. ho was conducting his now world-famous Satya- 
graha.^hram. The institution was partially financed by the mill- 
ownci's of Ahmednbad, most of whom were in the present 
struggle arrayed against him. The industrial ten.sion, therefore, 
was a .sort of a “domestic afTair". With a little imagination on 
tlie part of the mill-owners, the whole afTair could have been 
resolved in one sitting. V/e cannot do bettci- than quote below 
Gandhiji’s remarks describing the mill-owners’ role in the initial 
stages of the struggle: 

We sT.v !hai if iirompi ;in(: actio:) not tnkea. worker.^ 

woiilil !' ■ forc'ctl 1(1 yun cndcr .oin! iio So v.'c hepan enquiring 

iv.to U'.c <(U'' lion of wage tncro;i.-e. Ve nttempted to ^(ccvsre <'mpk'yer.-’ 
!;c!p t.’Ut I'ley did not give us .nny. Tiiey wero nlJ Uie v.'hiio co.-itcnv 

pititini,.' u-imt tiu-ir org.'ini^ted stroneUx to disrupt the workers’ unity 

N’evoi'liu'Ii'-. ^ nuKif- rnx eflort to undei'.stnnd the mill'O’.vr.ojv’ side, 
and c.'xn.c to tia concha Ion that a ’.15 jicr cent incrciae would be just. 
Wt; c in-.niunic.'ilc'l the residl of oor x-nnuirs to t!'.>- nxiil-owncrs before 
infonniny tiie worker,;. t 

As was expected, the Mill-owner.s’ Association i.ssued a 
rejoinder reiterating that 2U jier cent increase they had prono.-ed 
was “in arcerd with justice". 

By the l.iy. it would bo a bit amusing to examine the charac- 
teristic manner in which Gtindhiji, as a champion of compromise, 
sought to suj)poi’l the sugge.stcd }<crcentage. This is how he 
argued ."5 per cent as the compromise between .30 per cent of 
the worker.-: and 20 per cent of the mill-owners; 

ft iia;; to he noveti that worltcr.s were paid TO f>c-r cent rise on v.-ages 
nn account of plague and ih.nl they had declared Uint since prices 
were ri'diig higher, tb.ey would not accept anything lower than a 
r,0 per <cot incroaso. As against this, wo .‘-nigec.-tcd to them to accept 
a nican hetween tb.eir 50 per cent and 20 per cent hy the mill-ov.-ners.!; 

Gandhiji Assumes Leadership 

When the mill-owners refused to agree to pay .25 per cent 
increase. Gandhiji insisted that the matter might be referred 

t A Riijhtcous Struggle, cited before, p. 93. 
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to the Arbitration Boai’d which was already appoiiited. But the 
mill-owners contended that it stood already cancelled, and that, 
therefore, reference to an arbitration was out of question. He 
could then see that a struggle was inevitable. Both parties seem- 
ed to be in a fighting mood and an attitude of challenge and 
doggedness characterized their activities. Both the workers and 
the mill-owners established their organizations as camps for the 
impending struggle. The mill-owners started the offensii-e and 
declared a lock-out on the 22nd Februaiy 191S. From this date, 
the workers were compelled to remain without work. 

Ever since the day the workers accepted the leadership of 
Gandhiji and his co-workers, Gandhiji put a restraint on their 
tendency for the horseplay, diverted their enthusiasm to con- 
structive lines and tried to give the struggle a sober and serious 
turn. He began to interest himself with the whole life of the 
workers, and how and where they lived, what they ale and 
drank, and how they spent their leisure. The workers whole- 
heartedly welcomed this approach and sought his help in the 
solution of their many difficult problems. This personal approach 
created an indissoluble bond between Gandhiji and the 
Ahmedabad workers. The following means were adopted for 
the purpose: 

1. To visit the workers’ quartei’s. make detailed in- 
quiries into the mode of their life, advise them to remove 
defects and help them in tVieir other difficulties also. 

2. To guide them regarding their conduct during the 
struggle. 

3. To enlighten them on the issues and principles in- 
volved in the struggle at a public meeting for workei-s to 
be held daily at a fixed place. 

4. To issue instructive leaflets everyday dilating 
upon the duties and responsibilities of the workers in the 
industrial life of the country and upon how they could play 
an effective part as responsible citizens. 

In this organizational work, Gandhiji had the invaluable 
help of the veteran and popular leaders Shrimati Anasuyabehn 
and Shree Shankarlal Banker. Shree Chhaganlal Gandhi who had 
a long experience of the South African Satyagraha also joined 
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the party and the tlirec started visiting the workers in their 
huts, both in the mornings and e\-enings. They collected full 
in.formation regarding the workers and their families and in- 
stilled courage into those who looked exhausted and wavernig 
and feared starvation. They arranged for medical treatment of 
the sick and procured employment for those who wanted it. 
These visits served the purpose of enabling the party to feel 
the pulse of the entire local labour community. As 'we shall 
see later, this intimate contact greatly helped Gandhiji take ihe 
workers with him in the whole course of the struggle and when 
he resisted their vacillation in the final crisis with a fast, they 
soon realii-ad their mistake and readih- recanted. 


The Ahmcdabad workers have the unique fortune of 
having Shrimati Annsuyahehn a- liieir euide who is more 
titan a mother to tb.cm. For more thr.n a generation now. she is 
serving labour with supreme dedication and devotion, love and 
care which only a woman can command. Though coming from 
a wealthy family, she has chosen to devote all her energies to 
the work of labour. It is licr insistence on truth and justice 
and her courage to speak out the truth whicli has made lier 
the idol <if Ahmcdabad labour. Indeed, it is difncult to find her 
parallel in the whole of India. So great were her love and rea.di- 
ne.ss to help the workers in the struggle Ib.at they were free to 
go for advice to her place at any time during the day. In the 
final days of the struggle, they would sometimes knock at her 
door even at one or two o'clock at night and she would c'neee 
them up with sound advice. Ii is hardly nece.ssa:y to emphasize 
liow this salutary influence kept up the morale of the worker.s 
ihroucrhout the whole .strike. 


Arrangements for daily meetings and distribution of in- 
siructi\-o leaflets were made to give guidance to the workers 
on dav-tO'day questions. Tlie workers daily paraded the streets 
of tlie city in peaceful procc.=5ions. carrying their b.anr.cr bearing 
the inscription EK TEK (keep the pledge'). Every evening they 
gathered under a Babul tree on the eastern hank of the Sabar- 
mati river outside the Shahpur Gate, where Gandhiji. Anasuya- 
behn. Shankarlal Banlmr and others addressed them. T'nese 
meetings naturally became very popular and a source of inspira- 
tion to the workers. 
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Specialities of Gandhiji’s Labour Leadership 

We intend to examine here in a nutshell the characteristics 
of Gandhiji’s labour leadership as was seen from his speeciies 
and leaflets issued during the struggle. 

The struggle was based on truth and non-violence. He had 
successfully led the peasants of Chamiiaran during the previous 
year. Now was the labourers’ turn. He had no doubt whatso- 
ever that, like the unsophisticated Bihar peasants, the simple- 
minded workers also would rise to the occasion. As he explained 
later, “the belief of the masses in non-violence was unintelli- 
gent, even as the belief in the earth being round with man\- is 
unintelligent. But their belief in their leaders was genuine and 
that was enough”.!; 

In the initial da 5 's, he spoke on the importance of the pledge 
which the woi’kers took in one of the evening meetings. The 
pledge was as follows: 

1. Not to re«;uiTie work until a O.j per (ent increase <in the Jut- 
(ton) wages was secured. 

2. During the period of the lock-out. not to indulge in mi.=chief, 
quart elling, robbing, or abusive language, or caut-e damage to mill- 
ov.'ners’ property but to behave peacefully. 

The workers were asked to take this pledge with God a.-, 
witness, and all joined together in enthusiastically repeating it 
eveiw day. Thus the pledge became, during the whole struggle, 
the prop for the sustenance of the workers’ morale. “Stand by 
your pledge firmly,” Gandhiji declared, ‘b’ou may have to starve 
to death. Even then you should declare that you ha\ e taken 
the pledge with God as your witness. . . .Rest assured that none 
can whittle down j’^our 3b per cent even by a quarter. ”§ “If yon 
weigh a pledge against lakhs of rupees,” he said in one leaflet, 
“the weight of the pledge would be greater .... The workers 
have no other way to rise higher, except to stand by their oath.”'' 

According to Gandhiji, “in the last resort, non-iuolence does 
not avail to those who do not possess a li\'ing faith in the God 
of Love”.t ‘A'i'orkers have no money.” he talked to them as- 
suringly. “but thej' posse.'is a wealth superior to money — they 

+ f/oc) jnn. 4-ll-’39. 

§ De.sai. yiahadev, .1 Righteous Struggte. p. 12. 

* Ibid., p. ~u . 
t Harijan, 3-9-'3G. 
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have their hands, their courage, and their fear of Gocl.”t But 
faith in God must he backed up by the power of hands! God 
heijjs only those who help themselves. “Workers have hands 
and feet,” he explained in another leaflet, “which can do work, 
and there is no part of the world which can do without workers. 
If the worker, therefore, realizo.s this, he will know that he holds 
the key to the situation.’’^ Why .should he be afraid of unem- 
jfloyment? “The worker can bo so independent.” Gandhiji ex- 
pounded in the eleventh pamphlet “that if he realizes his true 
v.'nrth, he will never feel uneasy on losing a job. A worker’s 
capital is inexhau.stiblc. it cannot be stolen, and he gets the 
desired intcrc.sl from it all the time. His hands and feet, his skill 
and energy, constitute his inexhaustible capital and wagc.s are 
his interest.”* What worker worth the name can ever think of 
begging? "Wlio will not look down upon those,” Gandhiji warn- 
ed in the fourteenth leaflet, “who dc.^ire to be maintained on 
public funds without doing any work? If a worker does not 
work, he is like sugai- which has lost it.s swcetncss.”7 

In one speech. Gandhiji dilated upon the imjiortance of 
suffering in Satyagraha. “I have always believed,” he declared, 
•'that our p-enance and capacity to bear suffering with under- 
standing is bound to be fruitful if it is sincere.”! “The real secret 
of Satyagraha lies in bearing cheerfully the difficulties that it 
may entail. 'J'he more a Satyagrahi suffers, the more he is 
testcd:”§ This was his favourite dictum. The enjoj'ment of 
rights betokens readiness to suffer. “This struggle.” he said 
in another leaflet, “is not merely to get a 35 per cent increase. 
It is to show that the workers are iireparcd to suffer for their 
rights.”* 

But the suffering should not en.gender hatred of the em- 
ployers. “If any catastrophe,” Gandhiji said, “were to befall 
the* mill-owners, the workers should not harass the owners by 
taking advantage of their difficulty, but should run to their 

t A nifjStlrovs Struggle, cited before, p. 11. 

5 Ii>!<!.. p. as. 

!(>!<!.. p. Sti. 

Ibid., p. 00. 

3 Ibid., Ji. 27. 

5 Ibid., p. 20. 

» Ibid., p. GO. 
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help.”t Because “the relation between servant and master 
should be based, not on the selfish interest of either, but on the 
welfare of both, not in the spirit of this much work for this 
much pay, but on mutual goodwill.”! Using a homely meta- 
phor, he added, “the organization of employers against workers 
is like the arraying of elephants against ants. Considering this 
matter from its moral aspect, the emplo 3 ’^ers should tremble to 
oppose the workers.”§ 

A worker earning his bread b^' the sweat of his i.-irow cannot 
afford to fight with his bread-giver. Indeed, a struggle in a 
worker’s life is an abnormalit 3 -. If he, in his normal life, is free 
from indebtedness and idleness, and if he is industrious and 
honest in his work, he would seldom come to grief. Gandhi ji 
had seen in his economic inquir 3 ’- that the Ahmedabad workers 
paid on debts interest ranging from 75 to 300 per cent! The 
best way to remedy this state of things, according to Gandliiji. 
was “to start a Mutual Aid Movement among workers which 
can help them with money”.* The worker should regard all 
honest work as honourable. “We believe,” he asserted in the 
seventh leaflet, “weaving of cloth, breaking stones, sawing or 
splitting wood, or working in the fields, are all essential and 
honourable occupations .... The industrious worker has no 
cause to be uneasy even for a moment.”! 

Gandhiji’s leadership had provided to the Ahmedabad 
workers not onl 3 ^ a non-violent technique for fighting with the 
mill-owners for the removal of their grievances, but it gave 
them a creative conception on the basis of which the workers 
could construct or build their life anew and make themselves 
effective citizens of the countiy. “My handling of civil dipohe- 
dience,” Gandhiji wrote, “without the constructive programme, 
will be like a paral 3 'sed hand attempting to lift a .spoon.”.! 

The Role of Mill-owners 

While Gandhiji and his band of loyal co-worker.s were 
straining eveiy nerve to keep the workers non-\'iok'nt and firm, 

t .t Righteons Struggle, cited before, p. 16. 

t Ibid., p. 1.6. 

§ Ibid. 

~ Ibid., p. .o."). 

Ibid., pp. 1.1, .67. 

t Gandhi, M. K.. Covstructivc Programme, p. 29. 

P.R.-16 
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the mill-owners were occupied in breaking the workers’ morale! 
They had already commenced the lock-out on 22nd of Februarj' 
1018. But when they saw that the other party was being orga- 
nized for elTective defensive, they terminated the lock-out on 
the 32th of March 1018 and announced that mills would be open 
for all those worker.s who were prepared to accept an increase 
of 20 per cent. 7’hus the workers' .strike really commenced on 
that day. Gandhiji began to hold daily meetings in the mornings 
so that the ignorant workers might not be tempted to resume 
work in the mills which oi)cncd in the morning. 

The industrialiat.s. on the other hand, were trying various 
device.s for demoralizing and enticing the worker.s. They en- 
gaged men to undermine the morale of the workers who 
eventually .sulTercd great mental embru-rassment. It was reported 
that the capitalists had stipulated that a .scab who would bring 
with him in the mil! five nr more worker.s would be given a 
reward. Gandhiji was trying his best to persuade the mill- 
owncr.s to aceojit the moderate demaufl. He was bu.sy in e.xplain- 
ing the position to the mediator.s also. But he saw that “the 
mill-owner fidends were jjrolonging the deadlock”. They called 
Gandhiji and his noble band of patriotic workers “outsiders” 
and complained that in case a disjiule arose between them and 
the workers, the inter\'ention of a third jiarty would endanger 
their j)rcstigc and would .slacken di.':ciplinc of the working popu- 
lation! They ofTered to immediately concede 35 per cent if 
Gandhiji would promise to keep himself awa.y from the workers 
for all time in future, and would leave matters between them 
and the workers entirely to them! And had they also not a 
pledge to abide by? they naively argued. “Just as you have 
taken an oath, so have we.” they asserted. Gandhiji put them 
a counter-poser; “Is it open to a king to take an oath that 
he will tax his people heavily and harass them by not listening 
to any of their grievance.s?” While Gandhiji resorted to a fast 
to keep up the morale of the wai-ering workers, tine industrialists 
were intent upon persuading Gandhiji to break his fast, but 
they had not cared to see the pledge of the workers fulfilled! 

Gandhiji Undertakes a Fast 

The strike had begun on the 12th March and since then 
various influences were working on the simple minds of the 
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workers. Some of them had begun to ask, why they should fight 
when neither of the parties would gi\’e up its obstinacy and 
would come to a compromise. Some others posed: “How can 
workers have any pledge?” The climax, however, came wlien 
some workers confronted Shree Chhaganlal Gandhi with the 
words, “Gandhiji and Anasuj'abehn move in a car and eat 
sumptuous food. But we are suflering death agonies. Would 
attendance in meetings prevent stan*ation?” This was reported 
to Gandhiji. The next morning (16-3-1918) he went to the 
meeting. He saw onty a thousand melancholy faces with dis- 
appointment writ large thereon, in place of five to ten thousand 
who used to assemble daily beaming with self-determination. 
The meeting proved to be eventful. Gandhiji poured forth his 
soul before the workers and concluded with an announcement, 
“I cannot tolerate for a minute that you break your pledge. I 
shall not take any food nor use a car, till you get 35 per cent 
increase or ail of j’ou die in the fight for it.”§ 

This declaration came like a bolt from the blue and had a 
magic effect upon all concerned. The workers resolved that 
they would not gir'e up the pledge and that they would go to the 
houses of those who were vacillating and would not allow them 
to weaken. Crowds of those who needed work gathered at the 
Satyagrahashram and joined as labourers in the construction 
work of the Ashram buildings. The despondence vanished and 
the workers grew more detei'inined than ever. Gandhiji had 
fasted befoi'e for religious and personal reasons. This was his 
first fast in a public cause. 

A Satyagrahi Fast 

It would be pertinent hei'e to examine the potentialities of 
a fast in a non-violent struggle between the employers and the 
§ A Rifjnieous Struggle, cited before, p. 25. 

Cf. While speaking about the fast in the evening prayer at Patya- 
grahashram, Sabarmati, on 17-3-’18, Gandhiii said: 

■‘The step wliich I have taken now is very extreme but it e.xpressc.s 

a great thought For the last twenty days I am mixing with ten 

thousand worker.s. They took a vow in my presence with God as their 

v.'itnes.s Their faith was much tested and they began to waver 1 

cannot tolerate such a circumstance If ten thousand worker.^ break 

their vow, the whole nation would go down. It would be impos.-ible 
to take the labour question again.” — Maha'levbhaon Diarg, (Gujamtil 
Vol. IV, pp. 57-58. 
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employees. ‘‘Fa.st is the last weapon in the armoury of the 
votary of Ahim.sa. When human ingenuity fails, the votary fasts. 
It awakens the sleeping ooascience of the people.”* “The only 
language,” Gandhiji a.^sertecl at another place, “they (the 
mas.ses) understand is the language of the heart; and fasting, 
when utterly unscin.sh, is the language of the heart.”t After the 
termination of the fast. Gandhiji issued an e.xplanation about 
his fast in which he had jiut the reasons more factually and 
realistically. He said: 

Whnt .‘Jlioukl I <lo iiiKir-r those fiixuiriSt.niicc.s? I h:ivc iminnvnblo 

fnitl) in God, just .ms if lie %vcre ;ictunlly vlsliije. And I believe that it 

is neccss.-iry to Ueep nn c.-.tli .Ml nny r-ost i felt ttint Uiat was a .s-ncred 

iiin.inenl for nio. My faitii wa.. '..clni; tested, and I stood up without 
h.es'Uatinn and deelaiMM] iIuMt iu-e.ich of nn oatli .snloumly taken Ity tlie 
workcf.s was luil'e.Mralite t<i 'tu-.i 

The doubting and the desertion of the workers de.sci-ibed 
above marked the crisis in the struggle in which Gandhiji’s 
leadership was testcfl. Me re.sortod to fasting which marvel- 
lously pulled up the (luctunting section and gave a fro.sh fillip 
to the .strike. In the latter period of his life when he had led 
Satyngraha movements on an extensive scale, many crises arose 
during the long period when iicople lost faith in the movements 
and were utterly fagged. At such times, he had resorted to 
fasts. The fasts had invariably a miraculous effect upon the 
popular enthusiasm. They had energized the ])coplc into re- 
newed activities and had enabled them to surmount the crises. 

The Appointment of an Arbitrator and His Award 

As Gandhiji’s fast continued the worlmrs grew more deter- 
mined and acti’.'c. and national leadens ex])resscd anxiety about 
Gandhiji’s life. Tiie mill-owners also were naturally iierlurbed 
and they started saying that they would give 35 ])er cent in- 
crease to the worker.? for Gandhiji’s sake. He flatly turned doAvn 
their offer by saying, “Do not give 35 per cent out of pity for me: 
but do so to respect the workers’ j)ledgc, and to give them 
justice.” After three days’ di.scus.sion. arbitration was agreed to 
on 20th of Ivlnrch. This terminated Gandhiji's fast. 

" ilnrijan. 2M2-M7. 

; .Shukla, Chanclrasbank.Mf, Cviircisttfioin; of Gandhiji. p. 127. 
i .-1 nifjhtcouf: Strnf/(/Ic, citocl before, p. 95. 
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The compromise was characteristic showing as it did 
Gandhiji’s concern to guard the honour of both the parties. It 
was decided to give the workers 35 per cent increase on the 
first day to enable them to uphold their plea, a 20 per cent 
increase on the second day to honour the emplo 3 'ers’ reslove. 
and thereafter, an increase should be decided by an arbitrator! 
Prof. Anandshankar Dhruva, a great Orientalist, a respectable 
citizen and a professor in the local Government college was 
appointed as an arbitrator bj' mutual agreement. As he required 
a period of nearly three months foi- investigation and award, 
both the parties decided again b 3 ' compromise that during the 
interim period, i.e. from the 3rd day onwards the workers should 
reduce their demand by per cent and the mill-owmers should 
increase their offer by per cent, and that the workers be 
given 274- per cent during the period. The workers resumed 
work on that da 3 ’', thus terminating the memorable struggle 
after 25 days. At the meeting held under the very tree where 
the pledge had been taken, Gandhiji explained to the workers 
the terms of the settlement and expressed satisfaction that the 
mill-owners had accepted the principle of arbitration. The Com- 
missioner of the Northern Division who was present in the 
meeting exhorted the workers “to follow Gandhi Saheb’s 
advice”. The mill-owners distributed sweets to the workers. 

The arbitrator started work and asked both the parties to 
state their case in writing. But “due to inevitable difficulties” 
he could not get the statement from the mill-owners’ group for 
three months! But when the 3 ^ sent it. they said that it was not 
possible to collect all the data asked for. He, however, found 
that the basis for the award lay in the fact that in the majoritv- 
of mills, 35 per cent was already being given and in some cases 
as much as 50 per cent. He, therefore, gave the award on 
10-8-’18 that the mill-owners should give workers a 3.5 per cent 
increase for the remaining period of the dispute i.e. the 3 ' should 
pay the difference of 74 per cent in addition to 274 per cent 
which was paid then. Thus ended happily the 25 days’ 
“righteous struggle” of the Ahraedabad workers. 
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Industrinl Relations and the WnRc-strikc 


What is the moral of this story of the wage-strike? It is this 
that the workers, if they fed that they are not given just treat- 
ment in regard to wage.s. conditions of work, etc, have the right 
to strike as a prote.st against the treatment on the basis of truth 
and non-violence. Truth in this ca.'^e would be economic justice 
or jmre justice. Tlney are bound to succeed provided their de- 
mands arc moderate and at;ceptab1c and they arc ready to suder 
till the reali^'ation of their goal. 

Pure Justice and Personal Approach 

Gandhiji has defined pure ju.sticc as follov.-.s; 

Pu!-!' justice is thnt which Is irujplrod Ly feiiov.- fcc'.inr; rmd co;n- 
pn-sicn. TiU'.’-o w.-ts t’-.e !ti Iridi;! v.’hf-n rerv.'iuts u'-ed f-i '(rve in 

•-'uni' h'lu cisnhl fcnu! fatlu-r t>i .-la for ycni.Tntiosr;, Thc-y were ro;- 

ruid ;is aii’nitif':-.; of ti'.c f.niiily they t.-i-vtrl 

Whi'Ci* sue!) nil ni tiuTi' is any need fer n 

tlr.i'i on iir rui ;ir)4tr;Uov. 'fiio dl puto. h'.f.v.-ci n ir.iis’.cr nr.'i a 
-■■rvnnl arc rouicil by iuitii tiw.'thcr cunlcatily. Thi" wn.': mainly duo to 
tin? imitiinl rcitarf!. tii-ciplinc, courtc'-y .nni! .‘uTcrtion. Ili.ntory records 
ti’.iil innnv yreat (iccii- v.crc ;’c!n<'vc'l by nur n-nipic hcc.nuso they hr.d 

rcuic this pure iu- tir;' tlw !nv.- cf tin'll- iifn Tltnt linn of action which 

(i-.c-s tn't lirt'-in oitin-r fiarty i- aii'nc Jurth-c/ 

The ideal of economic justice is of supreme importance in 
the consideration of industrial relation.s. This ideal induces the 
adoption of human :\])proach in indu.stry. The elucidation of 
Gandhiji given above may njipcar to bo individuali.'Jlic and to 
hold good on only a small scale. This is not so. Modern western 
writers also who arc habituated to think in terms of big indus- 
trial concerns, have begun to acco}it the inevitability of this 
personal approach in industrial relations. An expert body like 
the National Industrial Ccmfcrence Board of New York sa3"s: 

The recognition that dc.'’. Ilntr^ v.-ith ejnp!oyc>?.- .shouU! he cenducte;! 
with ti'.o .‘•.'in’c reeanl for the riglps .-iTui ii;'ini'>ns of ot'ier.s t'r.at charac- 
teriro.s othf.-r luimim coium ts .and. that it is a part of inilcriit' r.ed rnnnage- 
nti'nl to .secure fuU and unre.s'-rvcd tfw’tier.-ition of wo.’-hing force. 5r a 
n.aturat jc-u!t of n fair ami just jvilicy in e.- tnh’ishing employment 
condilion.s.f 


/I RUjltlrou.'! Struanlr. cited before, pp. -KV'T. 

? .National Industrial Conference Board, Inc: Indns^U-icl Rclaiiorts: 
Ad7ni7ii.-:tratic/i! a/id Prorira7777ncs, p. v. 
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If a struggle is found inevitable at all under certain circum- 
stances, it should be fought on the basis of true justice. True 
justice can be decided by reference to a third party i.e. arbitra- 
tion. On the basis of true justice alone, the struggle becomes 
beneficial to both the sides. Even if the employers do not elect 
to respect justice, the workers must re.spect it. Gandhiji said: 

In a struggle for Truth both sides need not be followers of Truth. 
Even if one side keeps to the Truth, the struggle for Truth is bound to 
succeed. We should, therefore, understand that if we fight non-violently 

and do not lose courage, we are bound to succeed in the end Wo 

shall not only succeed but good relations between worker.s and emplo- 
yers will increase.* 

Thus insistence on social justice and the adoption of human 
approach are the first two lessons of the struggle. 

Arbitration 

In a non-violent fight of this nature, there is a patent tech- 
nique where arbitration may not follow but must precede a 
strike. “I know,” Gandhiji said in later years, “that strike is an 
inherent right of the working-men for the purpose of securing 
justice; but it must be considered a crime immediately 
capitalists accept the principle of arbitration.”t 

Even if a party chooses to fight in defiance of the award of 
an arbitration, the acceptance of an arbitration itself makes the 
fight peaceful, almost harmless and capable of being resolved 
easily.! While referring to this strike on its termination, 
Gandhiji had declared, “This struggle has been conducted with- 
out any hostility. I have never come across such a fight. I have 
known many such conflicts directly or indirectly, but I have not 
seen a single struggle where there was so little animosity or 
bitterness exhibited as in this fight.”§ The acceptance of arbitra- 
tion is the third lesson of the struggle. 


- A Righteous Strvjiglc, cited before, pp. ‘JO-oO. 
t Young India. 2.S-4-’20. 

tCf. “The principle of arbitration is e.~sential to Gandhiji's philosophy. 
It eliminates violence and compulsion which may he pre.sent even in peaceful 
struggle. It teaches people tolerance and conciliation. Gandhiji fasted in 
Ahmedabad Labour Strike not for anybody or against anybody, but for a 
creative idea.” — Fischer, Louis, The Life of ifahatma Gandhi, p. I7G. 

§ A Righteous Stntggic cited before, p. 30. 
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Constructive Proffrainme 

The successful use of the method of strike and arbitration 
requires veil-organized labour unions, lifiicient organization 
alone makes vorkers consciou.s of their strength. But if the 
organization is meant, tis it mu.st, to consolidate them on solid 
ba.‘;is, it must be based on non-vif>lcnce. “The labourers do not 
know their own .stixngth.” Gandhiji deplored, “othenvise what 
is there to prevent them from pooling their own resources and 
dictate terms as the employer.^ <!o now? That realization can 
come only through acceptance of non-violence. The accep- 
tance of non-violence, however, means the prosecution of the 
constructive jwogi-amme. “Tlie eighteenfold con.structive pro- 
gramme,” he said at one place, ‘‘with the .spinning wheel as 
the centre i.s the concrete expre.^^sion (T that .spirit (of non- 
violence or vSatyagraha) in organized society .”t 

'I'hese four Ic.ssons. namely, the family law or the personal 
approach, pure justice, arbitration and con.siructivc work are 
the four })iilar.s over which the magnificent maitsion of peaceful 
indu.strinl relations can stifely rest. q'hc.'Jo four principles have 
shaped the Ahmednhad Textile Labour As.sociation. and have 
made it “a model for all-India to copy”.! 


* Umijan, 25-2-'3S. 
t Harijan, 21-‘l-’-13. 

t Gandhi, M. K., Constructive Programme, p. 23. 


CHAPTER XIX 


CONFLICTS AND ADJUSTjMENTS— I 

[PERIOD OF FRICTIOX: 1917-192S] 

It was the material misery and the political despair engendered 
hy the reigning system, which brought willing listeners to tlie feet 
of the teachers who framed beneficient governments on the simple 
principles of reason and the natural law,[I 

— John Morley 

Introduction 

In the preceding three chapters, we have studied the indus- 
trial development of Ahmedabad in its general outline and the 
formal initiation of the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association 
in 1920 by Mahatma Gandhi as a natural, though indirect, result 
of the wage-strike of Ahmedabad labour, led by him in 1918. 
Gandhiji, not only guided the labour strike successfully but gave 
them an elaborate philosophy of labour work based on truth 
and non-violence, to be followed by the Labour Association in 
future. The labour work of his conception is not only militant 
and combative. It is also philanthropic and social. It is a happy 
blending of the two kinds — one supplementing the other. The 
full history of the Ahmedabad Labour Union is beyond the 
scope of this thesis. But we propose to give in this and the 
following chapters such milestones of its career as would indi- 
cate why and when conflicts have arisen between the Labour 
Association and the Ahmedabad Mill-owners’ Association, and 
how both of them have resolved the differences. This factor, of 
all others, namely’-, peaceful solution of industrial conflicts is 
mainly instrumental in shaping the industrial relations in that 
city. It would be admitted that this phase alone of its history 
is germane to the theme of this thesis. 

Appointment of a Permanent Arbitration Board 

During the wage-strike of 1918, Gandhiji. while congratu- 
lating both the parties upon the happy termination of the 
struggle had stated in the seventeenth leaflet as follows: 


I On Compromise, p. 260. 
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If a .‘-•orioiis (lis-piito nrlpes between pai'tios, it shntiid be settled not 
by resort to a stilke Init by arbitration. It is not one of the terms of the 
sfUIcmoni that in future tlie partio.s roltie their differences by arbitra- 
tion; but since liio sctlleniont has come about tlirough arbitration, it is 
!)resuincrt tiiat on a similar occasion in future also, an arbitration will 
l)e ai>])olnted.'' 

In response to this suggestion, Sheth Ambalal Sarabhai, the 
then President of the Ahmcdabad Mill-owners’ Association 
called on the ISth December 191S, a joint meeting of the 
Managing Committee of the Association and accredited 
representatives of the Labour A.ssociation with a view to explore 
the possibilit}' of establishing a permanent machiner}’’ for the 
settlement of disputes. On the 12th .January 1920, a tentative 
scheme was drawn uji which provided for a Board of Referees 
with seven members from each side who were to elect a chair- 
man from among thcmselvds and decide all disputes. This was 
referred to a sub-committee. But in the meanwhile, Sheth 
Ambalal was replaced by Sheth Mangaldas Girdhardas as 
President of the Ahmcdabad Mill-owners' Association. On the 
Mth April 1020, the Association passed the following resolution: 

If nny <iis{>ui(.> or dlfforcnce of opinion hotwoon the mill- 

owncr!^ nnd workpcoj'ic. and if tliov arc not able to potUe it omon^ 
them.-clvoiN sucli dii^iuite siiali bo settled iiy Mnliatma GandlU nnd Shelb 
Manj’aid.a.s. For dohur fo. tiicy are invo.stcd v.dth .•'UcJi power.*: as arc 
ordinarily riven to ;u-l)krator.s on such ocensions.t 
In case of diilerence of opinion between arbitrators, the 
matter was to ho referred to an Umpire whose award would be 
final. 

Comprehensive Duties of tlic Arbitration Board 

It is necessary to clarify here that the word ‘arbitration’ has 
been used here more comprehensively Ilian is generally done. 
The dictionary meaning of the word is. “hearing and decision 
of a dispute by a person or persons chosen by the disputants 
jointly”. The arbitrator or the Arbitration Board which func- 
tioned in Ahmedabad has given its awards, opinions, or direc- 
tions in many que.stions also which were not actual disputes as 
such between the two parties. For instance, the question 
regarding wages, bonus, leave etc. were referred to the Arbitra- 
tion Board and their decisions in these matters are rightly called 

* .1 Right rntix struggle, cited before, p. G7. 

t Trade Unianistn and Labour Disputes in India, cited before, p. 26. 
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awards. But the questions regarding drinking water arrange- 
ment, dining shades, cheap grain shops, excessive sizing, bad 
cotton and yarn etc., might not be regarded by some as strictly 
points of disputes and so the directions issued by the Arbitra- 
tion Board to the mills concerned for providing necessary conve- 
niences to labour are not awards. This view is not right. 
Disputes are the direct results of labour discontent. Absence of 
proper working conditions, housing or materials of work like 
machinery, cotton or sizing of yarn etc., prove equally irritant 
to labour, as insufficient v/ages or leave. So it is but meet that the 
Arbitration Board which claims responsibilitj' for the industrial 
peace, should not wait till the time the disputes are referred 
to them. Rather, they should anticipate the sores which 
are likely to create tension and possible disturbance and 
should forewarn the parties. The awards which are discussed 
below, are, therefore, sometimes decisions and at other times, 
suggestions, protests, as also warnings. Besides. Gandhiji’s 
conception of industry is a sort of a family affair where capita- 
lists and labourers are like brothers.! So the arbitrator becomes 
a well-wisher of a famil}'' or a mentor. His awards sometimes 
look like suggestions or advices offered ex parte and ex pratia 
for the wellbeing of the industry. This human approach should 
be regarded as a necessary part of peaceful industrial relation- 
ship. If this fact is borne in mind, it would be realized that sane 
trade unionism and comparative immunity from serious strikes 
in Ahmedabad are mainly due to the lal'ours of this permanent 
Arbitration Board. 

Gandhiji’s Position in Ahmcdahad 

It should, however, be remembered that Gandhiji’s jiersona- 
lity was a great factor in the success of the Arlutration Board. 
His position in Ahmedabad, as indeed in the whole of India, 
was unique. In Ahmedabad he had won a gi-eat number of 
friends and admirers even from the mill-owners' group who 
could not lightly brash aside his opinions. To labour, he wa.s 
their friend, philosopher and guide. His leader.ship, therefore, 
went a great way in securing indu.strial peace. But a scientific 
analysis of the working of arbitration which has been jircsented 

t For detji's. ,-eo Chapter VII. 
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in the following cha])lors of this hook will show that a conti- 
nuous and vigilant elimination of the differences of the parties 
by li skilful and impartial third agency atid a general pacifist 
atmosjihcrc. do create a moral lone which kecjis both the parties 
on their guard, licsides Candhiji, the tv.’o other jiersonalities 
who command consideration of the capitalists and un.slinted 
loyalty of the workers arc Shrimati Anasuyabehn Sarahhai and 
Shree Shankarla! Ikmkcr. Both tiro staunch followers of 
riandhiji. indeed, a.s wc have .=ecn before, the labour work in 
Ahmedabad i.s due to the .sole initiative of Shrimati Anasuya- 
bchn anil Shree Banker is the brain of the movement. 

Seven Awards of the Arliilration Board 

Within the .siiort time of .sixteen month.s .‘•■ince the appoint- 
ment of the Arbitration Board, no lc.s.s than 23 queslion.s were 
referred to the Board for the decision. This in itself, was a proof 
of the pojnilarity of the arbitration machinery. It is not possible, 
owing to the limited space at our disposal, to review here all the 
awards in detail 'liioy are, however, .summarijied below. 

Soon after the appointment as an arbitrator. Gandhiji sug- 
gested to the mill-owner.s that the working hours of the mills 
.should be reduced from 12 to 10. Me had already referred the 
matter in his addre.^.s to the workers of Ahmedabad on tlie 
occasion of the second anniversary i -1-1 2-1 020) of Peace Day as 
follows: 

The niiU-hr>!i(L .‘ccni ti> bo twelve houl•^^ or more. Those 

v.'ho liave to wo'-:. ^o m.'.ny hours per Uny can liavc no time left for 
menial or nu'ral beUerment. Tlu-ir eomlition wouUl be reduced to that 
of the beast.... I would, therefore, urge the mill-owner.'; to reduce the 
hour.s of work m un and urge the milMiands to give as much wo’.'k in 
ion as tiiey h.'ivo iv.’vn doing in twelve.? 

The reduction of two hours in the working period of the 
mills, the mill-owners argued, would involve a serious decrease 
in production. Gandhiji maintained that those two hours would 
give the workers more rest which they so badly needed. The 
refreshed workers, he argued, would put in as much work in 
ten hours as they did in twelve hours. But decrease or no 
decrease, it was simply criminal to reduce workers to a position 
of beasts. So he issued in May 1920 a notice to the mill-owners 

? Youn'i India, 20-l-'20. 
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demanding the reduction of two hours. After three da.vs’ strike, 
the mill-owners agreed to the demand. 

The first award (ilay, ’20) regarding the demands of the 
Throstle Woz'kers laid down; 

(a) From 1st June 1920. the working hour.s should ho ten. (This 
is extended to ail the categorio.s of workers); 

(b) The foliov.’ing wage increase should be given; 
fi) Frame tenters, JO :'er cent. 

(li) Weavers, tVarpers and Drawers, 30 per cent. 

(iii) Winders, 40 per cent. 

(ivi Time workers: 

Blow Room, Card Room. etc. 25 per cent.* 

Besides these decisions,, the Board laid down definite rule.s 
regarding the conditions of work like drinking water, latrine.^;, 
urinals, dining sheds, etc. 

The second award (30-10-’20) suggested that one month’s 
pay as an annual bonus with three Diwali holidays should ho 
given. 

An incident which occurred a couple of months after, 
deserves to be noted here. The workers .started demanding 
bonus occasionally with the threat of a strike. Gandhiji and 
Anasuyabehn strongly objected to this irresponsible liehaviour. 
The workers, however, were in no mood to listen to this advice 
and consequently Gandhiji had to advise .A.nasuyabehn to resign 
the Presidentship of the Association. This extreme step subdued 
the workers and they realized the value of patience in Gandhiji'.s 
technique of strike. 

The third (14-1-’21) and fourth (8-G-'211 awards urged upon 
the mill-owners to systematize without any loss of time the 
arrangements regarding drinking water, latrines, urinal."', 
dining sheds, etc. The fourth award in addition complain.^ of 
excessive sizing and bad cotton and yarn used in many mills. 
The fifth one (20-6-’21) protests that the mill authoritie.s are 
dilatory in making suitable arrangements regarding drinkin.g 
water. It also demands attendance bonus for weekly holiday. 

The sixth award (24-7-'21) breaks new ground and recom- 
mends that in view of the increasing prices, cheap grain shops 
should be opened within a month and that the building operations 

* Thi."; nncl the other following extracts reproiUired from aw.ird." arc 
quoted from llistarn of Wage Adjustments in the Ahmrdfibad Indm-try, 
Vols. HI. IV. 
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of the ]al)our colonies should be commenced forthwith and 
completed within a year. The award also decided that specified 
increase in wagc.s should be given to Card, Blow and Frame 
Workers. I’he seventh award (3-9-’21) recommends an increase 
in wages to Ring Piecers and DoiTers. In the absence of IMahatma 
Gandhi who was preoccupied with the Non-co-operation move- 
ment. Shrimati Anasuynbehn was one of the arbitrators in the 
last award. 

Pandit IVIalaviya’s Award 

In the following month of October 1.021. workers from si.v 
mills struck work on the 0th with the demand for a bonus equal 
to 3^ months' pay. They were reinforced on the following days 
by more and more worker.s. On the 19th October, 1..374 weavers 
of six mills of Raipur group struck work. The strikers continued 
to gather strength a.^ days went on. till on the 2.5th October, 
•17 mills in all were affected of which .31 completely closed on 
the 25th, while IG continued partial working. The strikers now 
numbered .3.3.37.3 while the full strength of those mills was 
42,050. 

'Fhe matter was refoi-i-ed to Gnndhiji as an arbitrator. ITo 
was quite clear and definite in his tiward. He stated in part: 

.Aftfr I’ivine dcf.'p ctiii.' idemtioTi to Uio question. 3 have coinc to the 
coju-lii* ■•-n th.'si iho di.'inrimi i.s quia,' rquiropriate. I believe that 

whcu'oi r i!’.*’ nilils eaiTU';! quite haiithnuio pront.--, the worker.'; .’ire 
entii!'.-d to i-el .a !;iib; ’.ariti:!l p;irt of ilu-in as homi,'.. I'hLs po-ition w.as 
ticcojited la.'-t year.. . .Tliercforo. even frotn the point of view of ninra- 
Jhy. I feel definitely that tiie w<'rkn;<‘n’.s (ieniand i.s ;>l).so!iile]y proper 
atul witliin hounds. Ilavijitr taken into con.sideration tlie .special po.sition 
of the .Mnncdal.iad labour. I can .'-ee that the .security of tite great local 
indu;trv is possible only by fully satisfying the worker.s. . ..After liaving 
thoiiglit to every j)h.'ise of the problem. I Iiave come to the conclu- 
.sion Uia.t the mill-owners .should .accent the demand in toto v.ml should 
lati.sfy InhiHir hofore Dlwall i.e, before the coming 2oth 

Sheth Mangaldas who was the co-arbitrator could not agree 
with Gandhiji. Pandit Madan klohan Malaviya, therefore, was 
reciuested by both the parties to act as an umpire. In pursuance 
of the resolution passed by the Mill-owners’ Association, tiie 
arbitrators bad to refer the dispute to an umpire when they 
failed to agree on the award. Panditji jiublished his award 
on the 28th October 1921. Its recommendatory part is sum- 
marized I'elow: 
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(1) That to everj’one whose salary was below Rs. 75/- per month, 
a bonus equal to one month's average salary, plus a sum of R-. 15/- 
should be given; the maximum not to exceed Rs. 75/-. In calculatinr; the 
salary or the wages earned by time-workers or piece-v.orker.s. the 
earned by regular attendance or goofi work .should be included. In the 
case of half-timers, the bonus should be one month’s .salary plus Rs. 7-S-O. 

(2) That to everyone whose salary was Rs, 75/- or more, a bonus 
of Rs. 75/- should be given; 

(3) That the method of calculating the period of service of c.ach 
employee should be the same as w'as adopted at the time of the settle- 
ment of the last Bonus Dispute; 

(4) That, in calculating the period of service, absence due to child 
birth, and accidents in the miils should bo counted in such pcriod.t 

The award was accepted by both the parties and normal 
working in the mills was resumed on the 29th of October 1921. 

This event has some valuable les.sons for u.s. There wa.s 
actually a strike preceding the intervention of the Arbitration 
Board and the patience of both the parties was sufiiciently exer- 
cised. But the availability of the arbitration machinery facili- 
tated mutual understanding and reconciliation. Labour did not 
become impatient and unruly nor did the mill-owners become 
obdurate. Rather, they took recourse to a third agency which 
helped them to an amicable settlement. True, labour did not 
got all that it wanted, nor the industrialists could withhold all 
that they liked. But arbitration is nothing if not "give and take". 
The recognition of a third agency as superior tended to make 
the parties patient, passive and unaggre.'^sivc. They were called 
upon to present their case before an outsider and to regard 
his decisions as final. This made them conscious of their limita- 
tions and of their great responsibility. 

After Malaviya Award, there was viilual industrial ])e;)cc 
in Ahmedabad for nearly 11 \'ear. During the jieriod. there were 
only two awards of the Arbitration Board regarding some genc- 
I'al grievances in the management of some mills. One grievance 
•enumerated in the first award, however, deserves a sj/ecial 
notice. It was reported that .some mills connived at their work- 
men being beaten at times by their immediate officers. The 
Board took a serious view of the complaint, and warned the 
mills concerned to discontinue it forthwith. The .second award 
given in October 1922 related to annual bonus. A difTercncc of 


t Trade Uitionirni and Lahovr Disputes in India, ciiccl before, p. 2.S. 
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opinion arose betv.-een the two arbitrators regarding the inter- 
pretation of clause Kb) of the award which ran as follows: 

A i>(‘ivoi5 wS-.o for fiftor-r. <!ny? m more ia any month rhal! 

l.i o liis Itonus for the v/lit le niontii; imi t.hfs rii’e of ir. rtay;; shall not 
.ipj)!y to Drrcml'fr 1f'21 (Decemhcr hoing the AhmodalKKi Congress 
month}, 

Shreo F. X. Do Souza, the District :Magistrate of Ahmedabad, 
wt!H, therefore, requc.stcd to atd an umpire and he gave his 
tiward on the 2nd .July The reader will notice that this 

award came in sequence later than the following protracted 
.■''ti ike but as it wa.s related to a previous dispute, it has been 
noted here. 'Fhe umjrirc’s award on the controversial clause 
ran as follows; 

My di'cKrjn on iho futrsUon referred to me li ra undjr t-lavi-f* l-b) 

I i the .'iw.n'd, period'-- of nhroiuo of Icr,-^ Ihnn 1-> dny.-; in nny particular 
r.vmth 'ilKiUld 1>.> condoned in cnlciil.atlm: Uic pt-rio i for They 

.v'liouhl not lie tetnlled uj). r> diiced to months, and enunfe-d .ngr.in-;! the 
vtjrhor.- . 

Protracted Strike of lt)2t> and after 

It should be noted that before the above arvard was given, 
the labour situation in the city worsened over the wage question 
in the early pari of 1023. The tension began when the Ahmeda- 
bad Mill-owncr.s' A.‘J.«ociation passed the following resolution 
early in March 1923; 

Thru the of empL-yO' in rdl tile den.iriment.'- in K.'c-:d cr.tton 

mill.'i .‘■hotild i.e n'.Uicoil hv oiie-fifth fi-oni the hr ? >i;:prn i er;>->d of 
M to U: finy>i beginning fr-nn <ir after tlic l>t of \pril ]r'2.'>, ^;;bjec; :o 
the eomlition that the inemh-er: of the odice supem-lsing ?tafr. anti 

■'Uch :dcil!e-.i emjdoyce'i wlio have not boeii tn'inUetl mere.-e-es at nnifonn 
rates in the jiast by any re.-eh;(;on of ti;.> .-\s.'-'oc'!ation. ylinuld ho cxc!udo<! 
from the above ^e.ale of rcuviction t 

Evidently, this created a .serious .situation for the Labour 
Association. They tried to negotiate with the mill-owners. It 
wa.s certain that the fact of trade depression, was in favour of the 
latter. They therefore insisted that their flcmand of 20 per cent 
reduction must be accepted by the Labour .■\ssociation. They 
simply refused to haggle on the point. The cut. if effected, 
meant a severe suficring to the workpeoiilo. The mill-owners 
refused also to npiproaoh the Arbitration Board. Under the 


; Bot>)baij Labour Gazctic, March 192.3, ii. 17. 
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circumstances, the only course left for the Labour Association 
was a resort to non-violent direct action i.e. strike. 

The constitution of the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Asso- 
ciation has made the provision of a strike in the following way; 

If a dispute in which arbitration is refused, or tliere i.c n del.ay in 
silijmitting the matter to arbitration, or an award is n i carricfi out 
faithfully, the Board of Representatives may, by 2/.''.rd.-; mr iority. lieride 
to call out a strike of the workmen of the mill concerned. 

If the Board of Representatives comes to the conciu'-ion Ihr.t the 
situation calls for a general strike i.e. a strike of the workmen of the 
majority of the mills in the Union or the A--,':.aciatio-i, the Centra! Exe- 
cutive Committee shall issue ballot forms to the wcirkpeo])le conceined. 
T! e Board of Representatives shall declare a general .strike, only if not 
los- than 2/3rds of the total numl)er of workpeople concci ned vote in 
favour of the general strike.J 

Besides the reduction of 20 per cent in wages, the other 
question that agitated the Ahmedabad Labour As.sociation was 
the alleged non-payment bj' many mills of the bonu.'= (-u the 
precise terms agreed to by the arbitrators. In the history of 
these conflicts, we shall notice that the partial non-compliance 
to the awards of the Arbitration Board and the tiirrly tactics 
used in litigation are invariably the two patent devices of tlie 
mill-owners which created harassment to the labour. In place 
of the above 20 per cent reduction in wages, the Labour Asso- 
ciation demanded a minimum wage and a sliding scale. This 
was rejected. This rejection led to a general strike from the 
1st of April 1923 up to the 4th .June 1923. Prof. .-Vnandshankar 
Dhruva, and Mr. C. F. Andrews tried to bring about a compro- 
mise between the parties, but it was of no avail. The privations 
of labour during the protracted period could better be imagined 
than described. A compromise was ultimately arrived at on the 
following lines: 

(1) Wage."; would be reduced by l,V.ri/S ucr ciuU instead of 20 
per cent. 

(2) .\n as.'^urance was given by the Pre.^idi-.u of the Mill-owner?' 
A.<‘ociation that wagc.s would not be rediicni ng.iin for .it b';.-) vix 
months from the date of the compromise. 

During the period of the strike, relief operations wore nrg;',- 
nized on a large scale to jirovide work to the strikers. It was 
remarkable that during the long period of the strike, there was 

f Thn Coitslitiiiion of the Textile Labour .AarocinUnn. Ahtrx'lab-.rl, p. !5. 

P.R.-17 
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not any disturljance of pence in the city. Tlii.^ naturally -was an 
object of wonder and admiration to all.§ 

We now pas.s on to a brief review of the indu.slrial situation 
of the whole country diu’ing this period. This would enable us 
to evaluate correctly the place of the Ahmcdabad Labour Asso- 
ciation with its ctuphasis on peace for the purpo.se of solving 
the industrial jjroblems. 

During the following five years i.e. from 1924 to 1928, there 
was an alarming deterioration in the industrial position through- 
out tile country. 'J'hcre was an unprecedented depression in the 
cotton textile industry and with the consequent efforts of the 
industrialists to effect wage reductions, there was a plethora 
of strikes in almost all the industrial centres. In Bombaj-. in 
October 1925, there was a complete stoppage of work in all the 
mills affecting 1,51 ,98G workers in all. It was onh* in December 
of that year tliat the .strike was brought to an end after involving 
a loss of about 11 million working days.* 

In the following two years, there were 128 and 129 strikes 
respectively in the whole country while 1028 witnessed a pro- 
tracted strike in the well-known Tata Works of Jamshedpur 
which lingered on from April to Sej)tember of that year. Bomliay 
labour strike began in April involving 1.47.G-M workpeople. In 
view of the alarming situation in the city thus created, His 
Excellency the Governor of Bomlxiy came down from IMaha- 
bale.shwar and startofl negotiations with the parties concerned. 
The strike was called off only in October 1928.* 

The concluding award (21-11-1028) of the period given by 
the Permanent Arlutration Board in .-Xbrnedabad concerns the 
collection of subscriptions of the members of the Labour As.so- 
ciation. The general practice wa.s that the Labour Association 
used to forward to all th.e mills the lists of its work-mcmber.s 
working in the respective mills. The A.^sociation would also 
let them know the names of its accredited repre.^entativos wliom 
it had authorized to realize the membership fees from the local 


? "Tho rnrUrtainotJ Ig tlic union.*- in .‘Muncdalviu du'-ing 

102.'i .“Strike won t)io ;ippr(>!>:ition of ompioyor.*: and the "onernt public, not 
merely in Alinie(ial)a(l but elscwliei •:* a fact that afiorU-s an example to 
unions in India.” — liombm/ Labour .Uinc 192.'}. p. SO. 

“ Trade Uiiioitistn & Labour Disputes in India, cited before, p. -50. 
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members on its behalf. The representatives used to accept the 
subscriptions on the premises of the mills on pay-days. This 
was a headache to some managements who discouraged such 
activities and frequently tried to harass and \-ictimize those 
workers responsible for them. The Arbitration Board recom- 
mended that such collections should be undertaken by the 
managements themselves and they should arrange to remit the 
sum to the office of the Labour Association through the nomi- 
nees of the Labour Association working in the respective mills. 
The existing practice is that the collections are made by the 
nominees who pass on due receipts to the subscribers and remit 
the amount at the office of the Association. 

The Organizational Activities of the Labour Association 

Thus far we have brief!}' seen the conflicts wliich the 
Labour Association had to face and the consequent adiustments 
which it thought desirable to make during the period of 1 1 }'cars 
of its career from 1917 to 1928, which was essentially a jieriod of 
friction. But the most important activity of the Association is 
its social work. The objective of the AssociaLon is the building 
up of the lives of the Ahmedabad working-men and women 
both as individuals and responsible citizens of free India. 

Gandhiji, in one of his addresses to the Labour Association 
in its initial stage, had emphasized this jioint in his characloristic 
way as follows: 

What though > oui' wages wore quadruped and you Iirul lo v.orS; only 
a quarter of the time you are doing now. if notv.-UlisU'iuding, you did 
not know the value of true speech, if the Uakshas ([uonstorl in i'OU 
injured others and gave iho reins to vour ]'assu>ns! We niu-t luive nifire 
wages, we must have less work, bccau'^e wo v.’ant clean hou^ec, cierm 
Ijodies, clean minds and a clean soul, and both arc essentia! fur this 
fourfold cle.anlinoss. But if that bo not the oliject (o be acluevod. it 
would be a sin to attempt and get bolter wages and reduce the b-mir.s 
of la hour. J 

The organizational activities — call them welfare, social or 
constructive programme activities, are intended to bring about 
the “fourfold cleanliness” described above. They have given the 
Labour Association the necessaiy stamina to stand the conflicts 
as also the accommodative strength to effect necc.ssm-y adju.‘:l- 
ments. 


i Young Jnriia, 5-5-’20. 
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The Labour Associntion ever since its establishment has 
aimed at training workers from the Jahour rank itself for the 
work of the Association and at absorbing them in the v/ork after 
the completion of the training, 'I'his i.s the first organizational 
speciality of the Association wln'cli had made Ahmcdabad labour 
to look upon the organization as their own. This dcmocratiza- 
tinn was elTocicd thus: Ea<-h occuj)ational group was authorized 
to h.ave its own council of representatives — Pratinidhi Mandal 
'(Board 6f liej)resentaiives). TIk- Board consists of workmen 
elected by group member.^ in each mil! according to a given 
ratio of scats to membership, 'flic Joint Board of nopresenta- 
tive.s consists of all tin- repre.'''entatives of the occupational 
group-s. It i.s vested with full authority and power to decide 
ail (picslions of jiolicy with regard to the administration of the 
Associatidii. Thu.s (he workers' representnfives form the legis- 
lative body for the administration of the Jjabour Association. 

The educational work, .<^anitary and hygienic activities and 
the medical relief work were (<rganized during the period under 
special .'^taiT. The i-edre.c.-j of complaints in the working condi- 
tiorns of ilie workers has always been one of (he important acti- 
vities of the Association. 'Die workers record their grievances 
with till? C’om])laints Deiiarimont of the Association. Negotia- 
tions arc startcfl with the niilL concerned and with their co- 
operation and help, the grievances arc sought to be redressed. 

In 1020, the Board of l\cprc.sontatives i-csolvcd that a 
Labour Saving.? Department he opened on behalf of the Labour 
Association and that the members be advised to deposit their 
.savings with the Bank. This was the beginning of an important 
activity and the workers till the end of March 1051, had depo- 
sited an amount of Bs. 7.77.-500. In the following year (1926). 
the Association, in response to various demands for guidance 
organized workers’ unions in Indore on the Ahniedabad model 
and directed the unions of Bharueh (Gujarat) workers. The 
Association also demanded that in view of the prosperity of the 
industry, the 15 per cent cut should be restored which, as 
Gandhiji had suggested in his annual addres.s to the Association, 
should be utilized for labour housing.? Emphasizing the 

5 This prtijiosnl was lator on (li-opin’d owins: to (Icpres.slon set in by the 
oiul of the year. 
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constructive side of the workers’ life, Gandhij i had exhorted them 
in his address to “spend money on things that would imprmx- 
their moral calibre and phj’sical wellbeing, to depend on their 
soul force for getting their demands granted and to look upon 
their union as their Swaraj’’.* The President of the Ahmed abaci 
Mill-owners’ Association expressed satisfaction in his amnwl 
address in 1926 when he said in part: 

Our connections with labour tln-ouj^hout tiie \car were hnrn-.oniout 
and satisfactory, and we trust that mutual co-operation and "ooii rli; 
will preserc'e the peace so necessary for the sm.ootii wnrltin;; cf i, 
industry.! 

In 1927, Gujarat had torrential rains in July-August which 
affected 25,000 Ahmedabad tvorkers. 5,800 workers’ tenements 
were destroyed, out of which 2,000 were owned by the workers. 
The total damage was estimated to be 4 lakhs. The Labour Asso- 
ciation with the co-operation of the IMill-owners’ Association, 
the Municipalit}'- and the Government successfully organized the 
relief workji within a short time and gave ample i)roof of what 
consolidated labour can do in times of need. 'The International 
Federation of Textile Workers also in its Report has paid a 
tribute to the general work of the Labour Association.! 

The next year (1928) witnessed "a remarkable revival of 
trade union spirit in the spinning section of the textile labour. 
Labour exchange. labour volunteer corps, physical culture 
centres, travelling libraries, all these schemes made a satis- 
factory headway during the current 3 ’^ear’'.§ 


* Bombay Labour Gazette, November lUCO, pp. C-W'-as. 

f /bid., p. 237. 

li "The work done by the Labour Union," fo do.ccribos the B-mbay 
Labour Gazette, "at the time of distres.': dcForvo.=; prai.'-o. It help- workmen 
without distinction of caste or creed, Hindus (incUidint; Depre.s^ed Ciassc-t 
and Muslims receive help at its hands without the lo.Tst partiality. The 
member.s ns well as the non-members are bclnc helped." — September. FUT. 
pp. 23-2 5. 

t "The most intcrestinq; and certainly the .stronw^t textile union wn- 
that of Ahmedabad. We think that it could .safely l)o .'.aid tli.-it tio ttnS tn 
in India could over approach the Ahmedabad Union .so f;ir a.s it.s I;!iov, !ed,ee 
of the economic situation Ls concerned." 

.5 The Textile Labr.itr A.rsociation, .Mimcd.abad. Annuat P.cport, F>2'^, 
p. 309. 
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[PluRIOD OF AHSEKTrOX; 102 r.‘-if> 3 r,] 

I’nlo--; nH the (iircnvctlcs th:il you jiinkc linvo Uio welfare of 
tlio poor ns the end iu view, all \our workfihop.-- will he rcnllv no 
belter than SnUut';: worl;shoi>s.* 

—Mahatma Gandhi 

Arbitration Board’s Award on Restoration of Cut 

We now enter the second and an eventful period of the 
career of the Ahnicdabad Labour Association. During this 
period, both the Mill-owner. s' and Labour Associations came to 
grjp.s on the wage queslioii and inatle earnest clTort.s to solve it. 
The problem was discussed thoroughly during the period first 
by the arbitralor.s and then by eminent jurisLs. Secondly, two 
great national Salyagraha movements were launched during 
the jieriod under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. Many 
worltors took active part in the movements, jiicketod shops of 
foreign cloth and liquor, and went to jail.s. Tlic Satyagraha move- 
ment rovolulioni'xcd their outlook on life. They learnt to visua- 
lir.e whnl a life of freedom can possibly be, in contrast to a life 
of partial slavery to which they were subjected. Gandhiji’s 
appeal to the finer instincts of men and women was responded 
to with enthusiasm by the woncers along with the whole nation. 
This revealed wliat a fund of j>ent-up feeling, patriotism and 
readinc.ss to .sacrifice, there lay beneatli the seeming torpor and 
despair. Thanks to the policy of the Ahmedabad Labour Asso- 
ciation to a.s.sociatc workers will) all ilio progrcssi\'e movements 
of the country, the^y whole-heartedly participated in all the 
national movements and gained in enlightenment, confidence, 
j)restigo and power. 

The participation of Ahmedabad labour in the non-violent 
Satyagraha of 1930 should be viewed in contrast to the violent 
riots made by them in the memorable week of April 1919. 
During that week, the atmosphere of the whole country was 
tense owing to the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi on the 8th April, 


" Young India, 21*7-'27. 
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1919. There was a rumour about the arrest of Shrimati Auasuya- 
behn and the Ahmedabad workers went wild, struck work, and 
committed acts of violence. A sergeant was done to death. The 
riots extended even to Viramgam and Nadiad. Ahmedabad was 
under martial law when Gandhiji came on the scene to pacify 
the people. He addressed a mass meeting, declared a penitential 
fast for three days for himself and appealed to the people to 
fast for a day. It had a salutory effect and peace was soon 
restored in the city. The lesson seems to have been v.-ell learnt 
by the workers. For, since that time they have not indulged 
in any riot whatsoever in Ahmedabad. 

In August 1929, the Ahmedabad Labour Association applied 
to the Mill-owners’ Association to restore the wage-cut of ]92,9. 
because the mills were making high profits as compared to 1923. 
The Permanent Arbitration Board in their award of the 1-Jth 
August 1929 opined with regard to the application that the 
Labour Association Avas not able to prove that the profits earned 
by the mills were high enough as was claimed. The demand 
was, therefore, rejected on this count. 

But the Labour Association made a fresh demand for the 
restoration of the Avage-cut of 1923, because the workers were 
not getting a living Avage. This was an important point and 
eA^en though Mahatma Gandhi agreed AA’ith his co-arbitrator 
with regard to the first suggestion, he disagreed AVith him re- 
garding the second one. In thi.s manner, the arbitratoi's could 
not agree on the question of living Avage and they presented 
differing aiAmrds. We shall examine noAv the award of Mahatma 
Gandhi Avhich has raised some important issues. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s AAvard 

In a comprehensive aAA'ard given on the Tth September 192f). 
he had exhaustively analysed the ai-guments of iinth the partic.s. 
With his rare genius to spot out the root of the problem, he had 
pointed out that the determination of the living Avage was the 
first requirement in a discussion of AA'ages. lie stated in part: 

la my opiin.'n. Uie nrincijial pomt th.it rcqair:..; snnitiny i; only i.m-: 
l!5 the wa.qe which the workers draw today, livini: v.-. ". ? If it L r.nt 
Kulhcient lor maintenance, then, so long a? the condition of the milis 
docs not so nnicli deteriorate as would ohligo Utein to f.dl isTck upon 
t'noir capital for continuing the industry, no dccrcaFO can ijc cfTeCa d 
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in ihe t>f ti’.c v/orkers Ker-vins; witii Inndcqunle reinnr.onition. 

I'roni tiic (“vidnU'C; tni)inittecl to tl:i- :tfhilrn:nr.', I ];pvc rom'. to the 
(icclsion tluit a jaeat jiart of tho •work or.'- jioc? not j;et a livh'.'r v.-sct- 
at all. 

While cxaminin" the Iwo reporls, namely, (1) “Report on 
an Inquiry into tlte V\*agcs and Hours of Labour in Cotton Mill 
Industiy, 102;)“. t and f2) “Report on an Inquiry into the Work- 
ing Class I'amily Dudgets of Ahmedabad. 1928”.$ be stated in 
part : 

Tilt- cIo:!!' :iY'-ra;tt' niontiiiy v.-niv'- of ni! til*? v;ork*:r.-; of Aiimeriebc:! 
arc R.*^. 20-7-0 am! %vitliottl n .‘tinpie <;ny’s aiisoncc. the po.-?ii)lc avc-race 

monthly wapes art* R*;. a.n-7-C. the Fin-t Report, pp. 11-12) 

The cxpondiuirc ff.niros ruoinittoi hy the LalKivir .•'i-voriation prove 
that the montiily t>.\'iicnfe.< of a friniiy arc Rs. (Vid*? tlie Fir 

Report, Appendl.v A). This fitrurc r-.-latc-s to a llintlu f.imiiy. A 'lusHra 
family's CN'pcnditiirc is more. Tlicrcforc, on tlic avorattc, the %Yorkc;'- 

liavi* to sti'Tt-r only lo--; In tlic second rejiort. the c.vpenditiirc fiptire 

'All*' I. U- Mci-ptcd is R;t. tvii!*? oape .”>7). 

W'hilc exjilaining tb.c difloivncc bot'A'cen the two figure-s of 
expenditure — one. .'-■uhmitted by the Labour Association and the 
other. accc])teci in the second report, Gandhiji said: 

"■];c ii ason f*!!' tiii.' tiilforcncf .•i‘- ha^t nc-.-’i nrovet! from the report, 
is !ii;.t 1: (tiic aco-yt'ii fiiTurc'l do*-; n t inciuti-? item 22 tintcrost) an-1 
it*'m 2‘* (.ockil f.‘Xp'':i! c. ), .and tl;<- cMuonditure flpuro of item S (milk) 
a.i'i itiin 5! {fiicll arc iindciv-t; tcti. My decision is tiiat tiii.s c?:pt-n'iitiire 
is nocos vn-y ami proper, T!;*? int* r>-,-t fipore is (partly) unavoidable 
.and avt*! lal.'le. Owinp to the insiifliricncy of v.-nge-. grccer.s supply 
(ncce'-aries) on tro.-lit and that i.nte.-c.-t is unavoitinblo. Expense? on 
liquor c-;c. aro tiefray.-d frc-ni I’ltercst on tlif-ro loans are avoidaltl*?. 

For (Ids 1 ‘cason, whatever is paid .as interest is r.o: calculated, but onh' 
wiiat is iiermissiliiO interest lias ircen t.alicn into acrount. 

According to him, the expenses calculated by the Labour 
Association, as liaving been generally incurred on social func- 
tions, play a vital part in the life of the workers. Social functions 
alone provide them occasions for mixing M'ith relatives and 
friends and for satisfying their religious urges and for mental 
relaxation and gaiety. Ho. therefore, added: 

Social e.xpcnditure is vho tmavoidab’e. Whether they are worker? 
or oUicr.s, they would not ihcmselves t.akc oven whnt i-*: necessary for 
their maintonnneo; but they would observe the family or the ca«tc 


t Published bj' the Government of Bombay, 1P2G. 
1 Published by tb.e Guvcrnm.ent of Bombay. :02S. 
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foinialitics. So even after liearin" whai lias Iveen raid on bf-haif of 
mill-owners, I do not see any reason to oTcct any r«!uction in ■ 
expenditure figure put down by the Labour Association. 

Dismissing as “feeble” the evidence submitted bt' the mi!i- 
owners to prove that they are sustaining loss in the industry. 
Gandhiji continued; 

It is likely that some mills are running in los-; but a very gr. 
part does not incur loss. I would not take into coni-idcrnlinn. again 
the wages of the workers, such pleas, as that the r-harc-hoUlers wmi 'i 
get less interest, or that the depreciation amount could not he tak- n 
before the payment of interest or that notliing could be paid l.y in 
reserves. 

Explaining the present av.’ard in the context of the forme;' 
one, he said; 

It is necessary for me to mention one thing here. The Lal'our 
ciation has .submitted two reasons in justification of tlicir dfinar.d. I 
have already discussed above the first one, namely, that the mili.s v.-rre- 
making high profits as compared to lOi'l. The Lnlmur A^.cociati r !■ - 
not been alile to prove this point. The arliilrator.c linve, llierofore, rit i"i 
their awartl rejecting the .said Association’.^ demand on tliat (ou-it. 

My decision on the second count of living wage that the Lab r.u 
Association has proved the second point. 

Gandhiji’s co-arbitrator Sheth Mangaldas Girdhardas could 
not agree with the proposition of the restoration of 
15.5/8 per cent cut to the rvages of the workers. Tlie que.sl;'in. 
therefore, was referred to an umpire, the late Dewan Bahadu; 
Krishnalal Jlohanlal Jhaveri, the retired Chief .ludge. Bombay 
Small Causes Court. 

Umpire Krishnalal Jhaveri’s Award 

Shree Jhaveri perused the correspondence which j)a.''-.-cd 
between the two parties and discussed with them in a 
meeting on the 29th October 1929 their respective rontentii in?. 
He went to see tlie \yorking of some mills and the life of the ■>.vor- 
kers, both in privately rented tenements, and in those jirovidcd 
by the mills. He discussed the whole question with Gandhiji 
and Sheth I^Iangaldas Girdhardas. Ho gave his award on ".rd 
December 1929, granting an increase in wages of S per cent to 
spinners and 5 per cent to weavers with effect from l.?t 
January 1930. 
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The award had exhaustively treated the two propositions 
\n., whether the mills had earned sufiicient jirofits between 1923 
and 1929 and whether the Ahmcdnbad workers wore paid the 
living wage. This was the first time in the history of Ahmedabad 
Laiiour Association when a jurist of eminence from outside 
Ahmedabad liad exhaustively studied the city’s textile industry 
and its related question of living wage to workers. We shall, 
therefore, review it n little in detail. 

The umpire found that the industrial position of 
Ahmedabad had sufficiently improved since 192.3 to warrant a 
discus.sion of a li\’ing wage to workers. He said in part: 

Th(' .irbitr.'U'ir.-: hrid foiiisil llint t!ir' Aliinccliibari textile industry )iad 
not enjoyed extiv-orditinry prosperity, though the majority of the mills 
ii:ul •'.•inv.'d profits. This mear.i only tlint the entire cut could not 
he ro-'tored under the circum'-daner-.s. ThLs of cour.se, doe.s not debar the 
T,abour A.s.soeiation from obt.ujdu'r .n fair and enuit.ablo relief, if the 
state of the indu.-lry .show.s lmi>rovement, though It may not ho 
unusual or exirnorcHnnry. If It he found that ttie position of the mills 
has Improved .sinct' the cut was ma<Io. the l.nbour Association would l)e 
r.t Sihorty tviul that too with n show of justice, In asking for an improve- 
ment in tlio position of its memh'T.s to a proportionate or even to some 
o.xtfiii. Dro.'idly sjic.ahin;;, I <lo find th.at there lias been an improvcnic-nt 
in the Stale of tlie italurtry idnce IfiA’l. and, Uiei-eforc. the (lue.stion 
.should I'e considered on that basis. 

According to him. the state of industry warranted a "small 
increase" in the wagc-s. lie jjrocccdcd: 

The .Xrhitrr.iUin I’csird h.ar, (\ot consfilorcd the question whotltor the 
of the trade iioc.s not penult ‘‘even n !-:n:dl irscrcase". if it is shown 
th.'it tlio present ware doe.s not on.'iide tl-.o workcr.s eottcernc-d, to main- 
fiiii a suitable slaiu'.nrd of liviny. 

Taking ai! tlie..c f: •‘.nr.s Into consideration, I am unable to hold that 
th.e .sUite of the industry would not warrant a ‘small increase' in the 
wages of the v.-orker.s. 

The Dewan Bahadur cndor.scd the jirinciple of living wage 
and iiosed a question whether the workers should starve and 
v.'ork, if the industry could not hear payment of a living wage to 
them. He added: 

It I'.as been argued, that the worker .should he paid a living wage 
I'.a.s no\er been accepted <ir acted uirin in India, and tb.ai the only 
standard Is the caji.ncily of the industry to pay a certain amount and to 
sec wiiothcr tlie trade can hear It. That i.s, if the trade cannot hear it. 
the workmen must .starve and .serve the trade, but Uie trade should not 
bo closed. This Is hardly the right attitude. 
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Shree Jhaveri investigated into the economic condition of 
the workers and concluded that the^- were not getting the living 
wage. This is how he argued; 

I am inclined to take the family income at about Rs. -iO/-. The Mill- 
owners' Association- has olyectod to some of the hems of the worV-er's 
family budget, such as expenses at the time of Diwnli, Hoii and oliicr 
holidat's, payments to the Brahmanas, etc. The fact, I'.o’.vovor, tb.ru such 
expenses have to be incurred cannot ho denied. However, h.hh ll)c 
budgets submitted by the Mill-owners' and Laixaur A^snrir.ticiic, omit 
provision for expenses at the time of a weddin" a dc-tlii or a birth in a 
family, and these, at least the first two, are tiie most expensive occasion'’ 
in the life of an Indian, whether a workman, a middle-cla.ss man. or n 
high-class man. If the proper figure is put dov. n for llu'so expenses, tiien 
the budget is likely to .go iioyond Rs. 50/-. I. therefore, find that tlie 
worker does not get enougli v.a.gcs to enable him to naaintnin a .''iiimHc 
standard of livin.g, and that he can ask liis employer to pay him wage-; 
which wouid onal)lo him to do .so. 

The spinners were paid comparatively lower wages than 
the weavers. The umpire, therefore, decided: 

I think, on a consideration of ail circumstances, that in tlic ra.se of 
the spinners an increa.se of S per cent and in the case of tl'.',* weaver; 
an increase of •') per cent sliould be given, as from tlic t.h of .I.imiary Ihilo 
i.e. out of a cut of IS’, per omt. S p"r cent. ii>l>oiit .''i’.ould Ijc redor>'d 
to spinners and 5 per cent (aliout l/.l) to weavers. 

In the concluding paragraph of the award, the Dewan 
Bahadur recommended that priority should be given to the 
consideration of labour tvages over the questions of dividends 
and reserve fund. He concluded: 

I know that the continuation of the cut would mc.an a .s.-'v liur of 
about ?>~j lakhs to the mill-owner.s, and that Uie incrca.so. I av. ard. sliould 
take away rather a large amount from tiial sum. But m; .'ir-.iinst ti’.at. 
it is to be considered tbat the amrunls for payr. ent "f dlvid<'nds .md 
the sum.s to bo transfei rod to the rc.sr-.-ve fiuu! .mo ill -rr' :!''r ary items 
•and can be adjusted or di.stnbiitcd .suitaltly. so that tl-.t enliynct .'imnl 
may not pre.ss heavily cm the one or the other of them. 

Mahatma Gandhi on the “Important Award” 

Gandhiji, while commenting on the award in an article in 
the Yovng hidia* had expressed his partial .'satisfaction that the 
learned umpire has granted “the contention that labour was 
entitled to a living wage and that as a matter of fact Ahmcdabad 

~ “IC-IN'CO. 
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textile labour v.xis not getting such a wage”. Hi.s saii.sfaction was 
pai-lial because he wondered why the whole of the cut was not 
restored. Beside.s. the wage cut of 1023 wa.s effected , not by an 
award of the Arbitration Hoard a.s was necessary, but “by an 
arbitrary exercise of the mill-owners’ power to coerce labour”. 
It was true tlnU tlu* (‘ondhion of the indu.?try was not as pros- 
perous a.s it wa.‘^ dui'ing the war-period. “It was a period of 
merely less profit.s. not of loss and encroachment upon capital.” 

In the forcgoiiig award the principle of a living wage was 
granted by the distinguis'hed judicial umpire. This wa.s a deci- 
sive victory for labour. Gandhiji. however, had in hi.s’ comments 
on the awaril pnweeded further to lireak new ground on the 
(luestion of wage-cut . 

He jiropnundcd the fuirdmont of two basic conditions 
before the que.-tion of ;i wtigc-cui could !)c ta.ken into 
consideration, d’hc conditions are: 

(J> When till' \v.-i, nr<? ro }» Jr.nvc :i innrrjn atu-r p-Wi;;:: 

fiir Hvi?.’' (■>;pon'-os: 

f2) v.-lien U-.i.- !tKh(,-i!-y oc.na'frK:l inis' lo f.ice rin ncUirjl (Icficit.- 

lie finished off his comments by apjtcaling to the worker? 
to thankfully accept wluit the Dewnn Baliaclur had allowed and 
pcrse\'erjngly tind pcticefully work for Hie balance. He v.'arned 
that there could lie no re.st for them or the employer.s .<50 long as 
the living vrage was not tictiudly reached and bettor housing and 
other ordinary comforts were not .st eured. 

This does not. of cour.-e. mean tiiat the cut could be eifecicd 
e\'en under the two iiasic condition.^. Other factors would have 
to be taken into con.sidcraikm in the matter. In 1035. Gandhiji 
seemed to b.avc advanced in his conception of a living wage. 
“If we find,” saitl he. “that it is not pn.s.siiblc for any industry 
to })ay this minimum living wage, wc had better close our .shop. 
We should see that in any industry that we handle, the wage 
covers a reasonable maintenance allowance."?; 

The Ahmedabad .Mill-owners’ A.s.'^ociation, in their annual 
meeting prc.sidcd over by Sheth Chamanlal G Parckli on the 
19th ,Iuly 1029, pas.scd a rc.solutinn expro.^sing satisfaction that 
the system of ttrliit ration had kept up industrial peace in 

■; Yotani India, 12-12-’2a. 

J Uarijan. :n-S-'.25. 
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Ahmedabad.§ The Governor of Bombay also, in reply to nn 
address given to him by the Ahmedabad Mill-o\vner.s’ Asscci.-i- 
tion by the end of the 3 -ear congratulated them on the peaceful 
relations existing betM-een capital and labour ov.-ing to the 
smooth working of the machineiy of arbitration.- 

A Wage-cut Proposed Again 

On the 14th September 1933, the Ahmedabad Mill-owner.^’ 
Association informed the Ahmedabad Labour As.^ociation of 
their desire to reduce u'ages iw 25 per cent with eltcct from tiie 
16th October 1933 for the folloM-ing reason.^; 

(It The AhiTiedal)a(l mill influstry ha- f.ia-ii'eti' v.i'.ti u'.l; r 
Indian centres in the provision of cloth for ti e >•. iuiic of Indi-i. and. .is 
others have reduced wages, a similar nicasurn seems celii d f^'r m 
Ahmedabad as well. 

(J) Great Britain, America, .lapr.n, Gerr.-.an;. and otiicr .•iC.v.-’nopd 
, countrie.s have reduced their cost of production tiy cffe'dir'!; cui.s or by 
increasing efficiency througii giving more looms .'m-i .spindie.s So .a 
rvorker. If Ahmedabad lags Itcliind in sucls schemes. Use isidU'tr> \vi!l 
receive a permanent set-hack in spile of protection. 

(3) A substantial fall in commodity pru es lias in-ought aimut a 
decrease in Use cost of living of workci-s.-j 

Besides the wage-cut, there were the questions of double- 
side working rates in the spinning department and the collection 
of Labour Association subscriptions outside tiie mills. The matter 
Avas referred on the 19th September 1933. to the Gonciliafion 
Board consisting of Sheth Chamanlal G. Parekh and Siu-ce 
Shankarlal Banker. In the event of their failure to come to ;s 
decision, the issues came before the Permanent .Irbitration 
Board for decision. 

The Ahmedabad Labour Association wanted the .MiH- 
OAvners’ Association to supph- comprehensive data regarding 
AA-ages. profits, reserve funds, stocks, etc. of as manv mills a.s 

5 “Under the consliluUon and convention c‘-tat)liFhi (! Ih c.v. i n our 
A-^JOcintion and local Labour Union. .telUcnicin of dispute- w.-v- not ■ r.!y 
cjuick and regular, hut was satisf.actory to the p-ortic-s cotuenicd. A h-.v < .• -<■- 
had to be referred to the arliitration and it is rati fyinc to find U it Ui- 
exi.stine sy.stcm has keut up indu-lrial pcaro in .\im',i-ri,-..>',itl d' •.-!!■■ 

Ijanccs h.avc taken ’ilaco in other p.aris <>f the < otmtry.”— Aowt /.c’> ■•.•c 
Gazvil, . Au'-ust, UUO. p. llhO. 

" B 'Vi/itni l.'ibniT Cazftlr. lanuary IPCO. p. 

t Trii’ic Cnuniisin atui Labour Oirputrs in India, titc'el before, p. l-'T'. 
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possible for a numljer of years. Thi.'^ information was necessary, 
the Labour Association contendcfl. becau.se “the issue largeh* 
turned on a precise estimate of the position of the industry ami 
as such, it was equally in the interest of the mill-owners to pro- 
vide the ample.^^l proof of their contentions.”:!: Sheth Chamanlal 
lAu'ckh, the co-Conciliator of Shree Sliankarlal Banker, how- 
ever, very much regretted tr) find from the list that “private, 
confidential and inelevani information wa.s asked with a \ie\v 
to ])Ui the milKs in an awkward j)o.'ition. and that such infor- 
mation could not be sujqdicd in the intere.st of the industry as a 
whole”. ^ f'n this ground, lie re.-igned from tlic Conciliation 
Committee. 

.Mahatma Gandhi who was rch-ased in .May 39,33. felt sorry 
for the re.signalion of Sheth ClK.'rnank'.l and decided that the 
balaneo-sheet.s of 31 mills, mutually agreed upon as repre,?en- 
tatives of the industry, should be prejiared for the first nine 
month.s of IfKl.'k thtit th.c mill-owner.s should .‘submit their case 
for wage reduction in writing: that the L;il)our .Association 
.should then preptuc- their own ca.se, and tlie Permanent Board 
of .Arbitration might, in the end, a.sk for further data, if it is 
con.^jflered ncce.ssary. 

Gandhiji wa.^; e.xtrcmely prcoecupicd in the following year 
(lU'rl) with the Ilarijan Tour tmd could not .spare much time 
for other aclivitic.s. He. however, advised both the parties to 
-settle the matter “on the lines of standardis.ing wages with a 
minimum wage dependent upon the cost of living, plus a sliding 
.scale of wages dependent on the profit.s of the industry, calcu- 
lated aficr allotting an agreed percentage for dividends, agents’ 
commission and for the depreciation of the buildings and machi- 
nery'.”' The arbitratoi’S held a number of mecting.s but could not 
come to an agreed understanding. But as the subject needed a 
thorough inve.stigation. and Gandhiji being unable to .spare the 
neces.sai'y time in the near future. Shree Subedar. the well- 
known economist and bu.sinessman of Bombay, was appointed 


tJhxiftr;/ Iij Waf/r in Ihc Mi-nalabnd Induxln/. Vol. Ill, 

p. 31. 

5 Ibid., p. in. 

• I’radt Cntoiiixm and Labour Disputes In India, cited before, p. 1-10. 
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on the Arbitration Board to act for him, till he v,-ould again be 
able to resume the work. 

The reconstituted Board met 15 times from August to 
October 1934. “Sifting inquiry was made into eveiy a.spcct of 
the question and the statistical and the other data which 
eventually emerged from the examination of the partic.? proved 
very helpful to a proper understanding of the various is.^uc.s 
involved, in the consideration of the local industry.’'t There 
were prolonged negotiations but the arbitrators could not come 
to an agreement. The}’-, therefore, decided to write out tiieir 
separate awards and refer them to an umpire. 

In the meanwhile, the Jlill-owners’ As.sociatiiin “crealeri a 
diversion” b}’ adopting the following resolution: 

On the coming into ofTect of tho new Knetorie-: .\ri fiom t!i<’ 
January 10.35, all timo-worker.s be pniU wage.s on (he ijco i-nt m 

proportion to the working hour.'.; 

This innovation was introduced without consuking the 
Labour Association, and was, therefore, unconstitutional. '1‘he 
negotiations proved to be of no avail and the woj-kcr.s prepared 
themselves for a strike. But fortunately lietter sen.-^c prevailed 
and both the parties proceeded to Delhi where Mahatma Gandhi 
was staying early in 193.5. The outcome was the Delhi S’-ule- 
ment of the 13th .January 1935. The terms of settlement were 
referred to Shree Patkar, an e.y-.ludgc of the Bombiiy llmh 
Court who was requested by the arbitrators. Sheth Cham-inlal 
Parekh and Shree IManu Subedar to accept the position of .iu 
umpire and decide the matter. The settlement was confirmed by 
him as his award on 17-1-1935. 

Justice Patkar’s Award 

We give below in a summarised form the impnit.'mt 
features of the award. Its first three clau.^e.s concerned the 
wages. The monthly minimum wage of an average wca\-er was 
decided upon and the parlies were supg‘’.-^ted to cr olve a .'-'cii'''me 
for automatic adjustment of wages in future. The cl.-ai.'--- were: 

■iAiioiinl Report of the T'f.r.'i.’c Labour As ociatinr,. Ahuo-rlobar} ^ 
p. 10. 

tin tho now ..trl, the hmir^ of worl. wore lo.incorl frtim CO to .M p.r 
week. — Ibid., pp. 19-30. 
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(1) The increase in v/nges granted in 1030 be withdrawn and the 
withdrawal should tah.e the form of a uniform cut of OJ per cent, subject 
to the condition that the reduction will be so applied as not to bring down 
the earnings of weavers below Hs. ■! 1-5-0 for 20 working days on a 
ton-hour basis. 

(2) Earnc.st efforts should lie made to stnndardi7,o tvages after the 
l.sl .Tanuary 1!)3G without involving anj' cut or increase. 

(3) Parties will try to evolve a sclicme for automatic adju.stment 
of wages in future. 

During the period under review, rationalization was resort- 
ed to in many mills on an extensive scale, and the consequent 
unemployment created a formidable problem for the Labour 
Association. But thanks to the united efforts of both the Asso- 
ciations as a consequence of the present award, the crisis was 
surmounted with the least disturbance. The clauses regarding 
the rationalization were as follows; 

Ui) Millr. wiiieh do not udopt r.otionriUzniiim vmder this agreement 
may run for 10 hour!^ n day entailing one hour’.-- double work. The 
double work for an liour would bo paid at the rate of 15 per cent. 

(5) Raiionaliz.ntlon lie carried out tm<tcr certain rcplriction.s rela- 
tive to unemployment and ii.c effect on the health of workers. 

(()) Unemployment iiicidontal to raiionaliKition will bo confined to: 

(a) Married women wltore luisbnnds ai-o benefited by the 
rationab'/ation. 

(b) Per.ftins whose connection with tb.c industry i.s (»f Ic.s.s than a 
year’s duration. 

(7) D.nilde worl; in tlie .spinning ticpnrtment be p-alil at the rate 
of an eMtra -15 per cent ami -IT? per cent in fine and coar.so counts. In 
the cn.se of Ring Frame spinning, the word ‘‘doublo” inean.s two sides. 

(S; The mills may jiroceed wltli raiionaliz.ation from and after the 
1st April 1035. provided that it may bo started fortltwith (l.o. from now) 
in the following cases; 

(a) In counts above 27'.s warn and 31’s weft; 

tb) In counts above R-’-. in mills which .start nigltt-work or where 

machinery is st.arted after the 31st Decomher 1031. 

(0) A scheme will be devl.sed for registering l^cfore the 30th Juno 
1035 (-miiloyec.s on certain iitt? s, wliose citutn to re-employment is not 
debarred tinder clause C. 

(10) A .toinl Committee of the Miil-owner.s’ As.soeiation and the 
l^'diour Assficiation will bo ajipointed to regiilato llie working under the 
ratlonaliz.'ition scheme. Any dispute arising in this rotmection which the 
Joint Committee hti.s not been able to settle satisfactorily, shall be 
settled finally liy arlJitralion.l 


S Summarized from The Ilialori/ of Il’ar/r Adjnstvicntx in the Ahtneda- 
bad InuxixtriJ, Vol. Ill, pp. .570-81. 
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Since 1923 onwai'ds a permanent grievance of ir.e voi ker.-' 
was that the mill-owners were going forward with rationa!i 7 .a- 
tion without settling with the Labour Association tlie terms 
which it could he worked out. It was suggested to the Mill- 
owners' Association that if the processes of rationalia.-ur.n we.-r 
fixed in consultation with the Labour .Association, which liad 
no objection to it as a principle, the consequent unemidoynu nt 
and its attendant hardships could at least be niininnced. With 
that end in view, the question had been referred to the Arbitra- 
tion Board in 1931, but it could not be solved then. Happily, 
however, through the good ofliees of Mahatma Gandiu. the 
Patkar Award embraced almost all the pending dis]mte.< in- 
cluding those relatitig to the reduction of hours and of wage- 
as also the question of rationalization in industry 

Mahatma Gandhi on the Award 

Gandhiji while explaining in a letter tlie implicaticn.s of the 
award to the Ahmedabad workers said; 

I lioiie you will wolconie tlio scttleniont v, hii li iia- I' l ii ro.'iclsf ! 
rogardinp tlio dispute on tlie (lUf.^tion of \oui ■...tcos. arut v.i! i Iti-'tfullv 
".'pt the reduction whieii tias I'een .en'ced lo or. our lu-iwlf have 
not tlio least douht lliat it v.ill he in vour iniorc-: io <10 f. .md i!u 
vuur iirc.suge wit! bo enhanced. 

If the two jjarties, concerned in tlie industry, woultl sltow 
enough adaptabilitv- and accommodalivene.ss in the varying 
industrial conditions, industry will prospir to the benefit of 
both. Gandhiji while explaining this saiti. 

It i.« a matter of no .-mall eon.'-equriuc th.at the -« tT!<nirnt ‘ecun'. 
acceptance of the l)a«ic iirinciple of the [lolit v of muUi i! atl.ipt.Tli'ifi 
whicii iia.. been our aim for yi-nrs. It reinam-- to devoe a -clu ti,- to 
work out its implications a- earl> as po--it)!e There i- no need to < \p.‘,.m 
that tlieir .succc.s.sful applieation depenti- to a I.irfti' 'Men' on vo ir 
sincerity of purpose and on your conduct. 

He had alway.s; empha.^ized that the industiy 1 - a corporate 
concern and does not belong either to the one oi- to the other it 
belongs to linth. He, therefore, jirocceds; 

For one wlio remember.- tlial tlie Inlere^ls of both !h ■ m!;!y>v, n« r 
and uorlters are bound up with the mainten.Tiicc of tl.i ndu-try. then' 
should not he tlie .sligiUc.-t diniculty In seeing t!io ntcril- of th<‘ .'ettb- 
ment, I li.'ivo been telling >ou ever .-Ince wo came tot'ctl.i-r th.d tiu- 
!ndu-tr\ IS iKd e\c!usivei\ for the inili-owner.-, as mill-ov.nc!";, or tie.- 


P.R.-18 
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u()rk(*r.<. The mlll.nu'nprr^ linve Jnvcstotl thoir c.'ipk;il. Ymir capital is 
vniir Inlidur. Mlthci' v/lll lie \v()rtlilc;;a without the other. 

If you have Jtnhihed thi-'- truth, you will recof^nlze that the safe- 
yurinl ; of the settleiuent are In the Interest of ho!h the parlic.s. You 
will ah’O that we have cfivered con.sidcrable /pound, and are .‘^o 
niueh ivarer to the realization of the dreani we have been cherishing. 
Ileiu'c, in;, iiigie is tiiat you will //he unanimous approval to the 
seltlenient.* 

The OrKaiiiznfionnl Acdvitics 

Ik-fore \vc clo.'^c the cliapter, wo would do well to survey* 
the Labour A.ssociation’s constructive activities during the 
jieriod. Social betterment activities were conducted as usual. 
The year of JDoO witnos.scd as unusual mass awakening in the 
whole country and a nation-wide Satyagraha for the attainment 
of Independence started in April of the same year. It was, there- 
fore, natural that the workers came to realize, under the 
influence of freedom movement, the new role they are called 
upon to play in future India. The Labour Association’.? Con- 
stitution was revised and was passed in February of the same 
year. The ultimate aim of the Association was defined as the 
"nationalization of the textile industry". The promotion of also 
the civic and political interests of the woi-kpeople has been 
included in its objectives. It would be seen that these steps 
were quite in consonance with the Complete Independence 
resolution passed by the Indian National Congress at its Lahore 
Session in December 1020. 

It is necc.ssary here to reiterate that the policy of the 
Labour Association has always been to associate workers with 
the i)rogrcssive movements of the country. Labour has always 
suffered exclusion everywhere under the bar sinister in one way 
or the other. This social ostracism has reduced our working 
class to a position of .'slaves. The mes.sage of independence and 
non-violent democracy freed Indian labour from age-old 
.shackles without creating revolts and rebellions as they did in 
other countries. It was, therefore, no wonder that the workers 
rose to the occasion and participated in the movement by 
organizing picketing of liquor shops, sale of Khadi and re- 
cruitment of volunteers for Satyagraha. 105 young workers were 


The Tivivs of India, Bomb.ny, ]S-l-’35, p. 11. 
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sent to take part in the famous DharaSana Salt-pan Raid Satya- 
graha (Surat District) and GG v/ere jailed for picketing. Thu.'; 
the workers gave a good account of themselves in the national 
movement. 


CHAPTER xxr 

CONFLICTS AND ADJUSTMENTS— III 

[PEPJOD OF CONSOLIDATION: P.W.'-lPV.;] 

.\ Krealor ?olf-roHance nui.st work a rovnlulion hi ail Ihp ofiic*-- 
and relalion.'i of mon; m their veURion; in their educiithin; in Ui. .r 
pursuits; their motie.s of livinp: their as.sociation; in their proj'i r:;. ; 
in their .speculative view.r 

— tl. W. Eii'.rrjon 

Demands for 20 per cent Wage-cut 

The Delhi Agreement, as the Patkar Award is gentn-ally 
known, partially cased the industrial situation for the time 
being. But the trade position continued to deterinrato which 
kept the embers of industrial discontent burning. 'I'ins was 
expressed, in defiance of the arbitration machinery, in occasitinal 
lock-outs and strikes in many mills of the city. Early in l!'Gf>, 
the Mill-owners’ Association made a demand for a 20 per cent 
general cut in the wages of the workciT. This was .^toinly resis- 
ted by the Labour Association. Soon after, they had arranged 
on that account a ballot on the issue of a general strike in 
November 193G. This revealed a practical unanimity in favour 
of recourse to this measure. The question was then referred to 
the permanent Arliitration Board. During the year Slietii 
Chamanlal Girdhardas having resigned from the Arbitralion 
Board, Sheth Kasturbhai Lalbhai was appointed in bis idace by 
the Mill-owners’ Association by a resolution of the 27th 
November 193G. 

New Manckchowk IVIills Case 

Besides the 20 per cent wage-cut question, a complaint 
against the local New Manekehowk mills had been rch rred tf> 
the Arbitration Board. The facts of the ca.se were ns follows: 


I E,s.':n!/.s', pp. 4S-50. 
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S rhi“ Xc.'W Mrini'kchowk Mills pul uj) a notice announcing 

a cut In v.cavcr.;' wapos. 

The ;:ai(l mills to wiUidraw the notice. 

Th.e i-c.iil milts re.sipned the ineinher.ship of the Mlll-owner.s’ 

Association. 

Lock-out of the wcavofs by the .said mills and the Labour 
Association complained to the .Mlll-owiu'rs' As.socfaiion ayainst \-jctimi- 
’.'alion etc. 


Tlie question was wlicther tlie resignation by tlie mills of 
their membership of t!io Mill-owners’ Association barred the 
jurisdiction of the i^Iill-owners’ Association and of the arbitra- 
tors. 'i'hus there wore two issues befoi-e the arbitrators. The one 
was legarding tlie 20 jigi- cent wage-cut and the other was 
regarding the New Manekehowk mills. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Award on Wagc-cut 

Gandhiji began his award b}' an assertion that after having 
fully studied and considered the demand for a wage-cut, he had 
come to the conclusion that the evidence which was submitted 
had furnished no cause for any cut. In his opinion, the last 
arbitration award i.e. the Delhi Agreement of 17th .Tanunry 
1935 had thrown on both the parties certain responsibilities of 
which three were ns follows; 

(a) Eanic.'t efforts should be made to standardize the wages of 
piece-worker.s as .soon as possible after the Isl January lO'.lG. 

(h) With a view to provitlc for n )irompt setUemont of all wage 
qup.stions on cither side in fuuirc, the .narlies will meet and try to evolve 
Ji scheme for automatic adjustment of wages. 

(c) The mills which are desirous of adopting rationalization will 
prepare before the noth June T.KkI, a register of workers who are 
working and who are likely to he unemployed in the dcparlmeni.s to 
whicli such schcmo.s will apply. 

Gandhiji felt that from the evidence submitted to the arbi- 
trators, it appeared that in spite of such clear instructions, the 
Mill-owners’ Association (M.O.A.) had not discharged its share of 
these responsibilities nor had they taken sufficient pains to do 
so. Although it was difficult to evolve a scheme where the ques- 
tion of increasing or decreasing wages could he automatically 
regulated, he did not consider it to be impossible. Standardiza- 
tion of wages with sufficient endeavour was certainly a 
possibility. 
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The award of 1935 was originally a voluntary agreement 
between the parties. It was. therefore, doubly the" duty of the 
parties to give effect to it. In his opinion, not until the 
had made a serious attempt to carry out the terms of that settle- 
ment and the impossibilitN' of its being carried out hral been 
proved, was it open for the M.O.A. to ask for a wage-cut. 

Secondly, although the necessity of having a sub-arbitra:or 
appointed to adjudicate upon petty dispute.^ ari.sing from time 
to time had been admitted, the appointment hari not been made 
till then. This was injurious to the harmoniou.s relations I'et- 
ween the parties. It seemed improper to Gandhiji that when the 
workmen’s complaints were not disposed of in time nr not v.\ a!!, 
the question of a wage-cut could be referred (o nrljitintion. He 
opined, “Tlie kl.O.A. had' not performed its duty in tln.s matte r 
and has no right to ask for a wage-cut till the duty of appoint- 
ing a sub-arbitrator is discharged.” After a stiuiy of the jiaper.s 
submitted b}' the parties. Gandhiji felt that the jieriod which 
had elapsed since the last award was given, was too short to 
warrant a case for a wage-cut. Besides, tlic M.O..'\.'s statement 
did not substantiate its claim. 

In the end, he gave his decision on the demand of the wagts 
cut thus: 

At tliis .stage, I Would tike to rc«t.ato tlio priiicip!';:, tli.at for tl’.e go i-! 
of botli the parties, I have prc.rente'.l to tliein .as a result of luy close and 
unbroken contact with the indu.stiy for a period of IS yearr in 
the capacity of an arbitrator; 

(a) No cut could be in.-ide till the mills have ce.T'.-i.ti tn naokc any 
profit and are oliligcd to fall iiack upon Oielr capilal for rontlntiinj; tiie 
industry. 

(b) There sliould be no cut till ll:'* wage.' l5.o\e rc.oclird the .'cvo! 
adequate for maintenance. 

(ci There sliould tic a common undor.st.-mdlng ar to ub.';: .‘■Iioiitd 
be Included in determining a lit inn wage. 

(d) The consideration of the .ietcrloration in Indivldtir’ m!!! 
cannot form part of a case for .n cut in wage, of inbour In ger.cml, 

(el It is vital to the v.elll>clng of tlie Indu.'itry tl!.'!! wer;:!r,'n 
should lie regarded as equals uilh the ‘tiarelioliier'', am! tlirc. tlwy linve, 
tlierefore. every riglit to po.-.se.s.s an accurate knov.-Iedge of tiic trail ■e. 
tions of tlie mill.s. 

(f) Tlierc sliould tie a regl.stor of all tiic availatile mili-liand 
acceptal'ic to botli llio p.arties and tlie cie-tom of t.-iliini; Inlriiir lliroiirii 
any agency other llian tlie To.ytlle Latieur .\- ‘ iicialion (TL..^.) rhouM 
be stopped. 
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In this short compass, Gandhiji had given the fundamentals 
of liis conception of labour work on non-violent lines. The last 
item, namely, employing labour force through the Labour 
Association alone is very vital to the peaceful working of the 
industry. If there arc more than one labour-supplying agencies, 
the industrialists can easily play one union against the other 
and thus can neutralize strikes by recruiting fresh workers from 
various unions to substitute strikers. Evidently, this affords a 
weak spot in the labour organization. So Gandhiji had empha- 
sized that the labour supph" to the industry should be through 
one organization only. He finished his award with the warning, 
“I am convinced that without the acceptance of these principles, 
the industry, i.e. the owners and the workmen are in danger.” 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Award on New IManckchqwk Mills’ Dispute 

Gandhiji was equally definite in his award on the second 
dispute. He wrote that the fact of the resignation of the New 
Manekehowk mills from the M.O.A. did not debar the T.L.A. 
from bringing the case before the arbitration. If a mill acted so 
as to escape its action examined by the arbitrators, and therefore 
resigned with a view to . escape punishment, the system of 
arbitration became meaningless. 

The question then arises how the JkT.O.A. can possibly 
enforce discipline against a scceder. He suggested that this 
difficulty could, if necessary, be resolved by reference to arbitra- 
tion. Therefore, in his opinion: 

Tlie ml!! in queKtion i^lioiiIU rc.'-torc tlic rccItK<"-d nmount and with- 
draw tho notice. If (in; defniiltlni; mill <loes not carry out thi.= decision, 
tile .should co-opernte uiih liio T.L..\. in ndoptinit all lestitimnte 

me.nsnre.s against tlie (tcfnulier. 

Sheth Kasturhhni’s Award 

The joint-arbitrator, Sheth Kasturbhai Lalbhai, in his 
award of the 28th December IDfiG. while dissenting from 
Gandhiji, .said in part: 

Circinn.‘;lanced as wc are. tho question has to i?e approached and 
unlved from a practical point of view as to the state of affairs that c.\ist.s 
and not from what it oueht to Ijo or siioiild be. It i.s very pertinent to 
remember that we are <lealing with force.s in an open and a competitive 
economic sy.stem, and not a closed one, and what is compatible in tlie 
latter, is not alway.s so in tlie former. My opinion, therefore, of the issue 
of wage-cut is that the M.O...\. is perfectly competent to put forth the 
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claim for a cut, Irrerpoctive of execution, or oti',c-i".vi- c of the tc.r-r ;• rrr.- 
of the Delhi Agreement. In my vie'.v a reduction in i - e- rnti.cl. 

Regarding the matter of the -\'oiv .Manckchov. J: mil:-, tr.y c.pini’in ; . 
that the contention of the is tveil-foamlcd .and fii;;'i:t ta prev.:!!. 

The M.O.A. can have jurirdiction only in ropect of me;ri’>cr;- and cm 
neither proceed to represent, nor to enforce ditripline on hodics ’.vlio 
are not members. 

Thus both the arbitrators difiered in their atvards. Sir 
Govindrao Madgavkar, the ex-Judge of the Bombay Iligii Courl, 
was, therefore, requested to act as an umpire in tlie matter 
which he agreed to do. He gave his award on tlie 2-Uh Jnnuarv 
1937. This is a comprehensive award on the wage tiisjmte 
which was the main bone of contention between t?ie two 
Associations for man}’’ 3 ’ears. It is, therefore, given IjgIow ratlier 
elaborately. 

Sir Govindrao’s Award 

The arbitrators having failed to arrive at an agreement re- 
garding the New Manekehowk mills and the wage-cut. 
Sir Madgavkar proceeded thus to give his decision on tho.se 
two points; 

THB XKW M.WKKCriOtnv MILLS 

A-i rcg.nrds the New .Manekehowk mills, the question Is whcUitr 
the re.signation by the mills of their mcmbcr.slilp of the .M O A. ousts 
the juri.sdiction of the M.O.A. and of the ariiilr.aiors, Tliis arhitr.Hion 
iietwccn tlie partio?, like tlic previous arhitmllonr, re=!s, not on any 
definite and permanent legal acreements of .arhltratlon, hut on n long, 
standing practice of 18 years, v.ith parlicul.ar references, .is disputes 
arose... Had there been such a legal airrcenient to nrhilratc. the p.arty 
could not. after the dispute arose, withdraw itself from th.e Jmisd'.eUon 
and compulsion to sulunit to arbitration by its own one-' lded .action of 
resignation. I do not tliink tliat tlie arliitrailou. bec.iusp li !■; foun.h ! 
on a long under.standinp years old, .and not on a written cfoctnnc;!:. 
alters the efiuiti’ of the case, Xcithcr a partKiil.ir mill .an\' more th in a 
particul.ar 0 |K-rati\o can be allowed to get nut of the under tari/lin" and 
agreement to arbitration !,■>• one- idcft .-ifllon c.f I ! ■ ov n 

While giving the award he said; 

I hold that the Xew Manekehowk mills should v-. ithdr.aw tl;c 
notice of a cut and the lock-out of the v.'eavers Thi.s specie of r indur! 
.shows the somewhat easy eliaracler of the i-.i-mber^liip of tlw n.,\. 
and the consequent wcnknc.s< of the A-' ocialio’, r tid of tl-.o ic.du-trv. 

Tin; QfTsSTIOX OF WAGI>ri'T 

Sir Govindrao then proceeded lo the ron.'tidcralion of (he 
second question which is of tlie wagc-cut; 
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Tho c.'iPf' of iri hnpcd on t'.vo nr;?umentF: T'r.? ono i? that 

tl;e:c !< :i stcndy and ;yrf.istfnt d-.'clint' in ihc Ahrr.edai):!!! nd!! indu- 
iry from in:;:? m pisri ’,vithni;i any prospect of substantia! improvcmtnt 
in the near future, Tiie second is that t!)e tvage? in Altmedabad arc- 
iiisther limn in utiser centres of the ntii! industry in India. Tni? makc- 
ii dURcull for Alunodaiind mills to compete v.dth other mills v.’itiriut 
a yettera! wayc-cut. 

SHORT VIEW r. T.ON<I VIEW 

Accordinrr to him, "shoi-t view” and not “long viev.-” 
prevailed in Ahmcdabnd indii.stry . This is how he argued his 
point; 

Tlie late-t n'-ture." availalOc to tr.e .'■Innv that Alu.erdr-bad pa-'e.-.-es 
inilLs tvit!i rd.r.kl!'-.' spin'!!'-.- and SO.IOO looms. The tot.'d ni:r..',er of 
mills bcionyin- to the Association at the liate of reference No 

figures are pul in f*>r hO mil’.s out of S.t. The ; I stcntion of thc-.se milis 
.s'ltow.s tl'.at tliC fi'Pce-- winch ma'uo for ituUvidunlistic competition 
tura ny t;’.vm--'oJv>:.'-, oven at tho e>n)cnsc of each other, are :t:;! '••tnne 
in .A'-me'.’ai':;;! than ih'- '-er.se of larrer tind more permanent ceinmon 
inter.',' -l anti the nece'^-ity of a .-inyie orpnnir,ation to defend tlten'i. It 
i.s a yyuxpU'ir. of '.chat I c.all t!ie sltort view end not tlte lory view. 

He then proceeds with the analysis of the is.sue: 

In reyard to tlie question of a wacc cut. hvc points arise; 

(1) Whether tiio Delhi Agreement of January lOol befween the 
parties hc.s been eficctivcly carried out. 

(2) If it has not. wb.ethcr th.e rc-spon=ib;Uty lies in the main 
with the M.O.A. 

(2) If the 7.I.O.A. i’.ao faited to carry out the Delhi Agreement, 
whether .such failure jircvcnls them from ashing for a wayo-cut. 

(-5) If it doe.s not .so jircvent them, v.'hclher on tho merits, the 
hr.\e proved that a wage-cut is necessary and advi.'^nble in tlic 
intero,-;t of tlic indii.stry a.s a v.'hole. 

(."() If a cut i.s ncccs- ary, wh.ai .dioidd be tlie amount of the cut 
and how Sfuudd it be applied. 

TIIE AHMEDAnAP INDUSTRV 

With the enunciation of these five questions, the arbitrator 
proceeded to review the past relations and agreements arrived 
at between tho parties in their relation to tlie present i.ssue. He 
quoted a paragraph from a Governmental puhlicationi which 
showed the progress of the industry'; 

f IVd'^c.' end U7!cmplnymrnt in tJic Bomiicp Colton Tcrtilc Ir.mistry. 
m4. p. GO. 
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The year? from IMO to irai have hcf-n evi-atfu! i-; ti f- 
the industry in this (Ahmedabridl centra-. of t!\e rr. '‘.'< • r 

the new mills, channos in the choractor ol pp' iutllon .-.r.d in ta:'. •; 

of now types of mat-hinery. It is of intere.-l to note ttvil tr ■ ; 

Ahmeciabad in the total production of the (ikuv.hayi Prcrirb ur v 
the country has increased from 27,r. pr-r cent and 22.1“', pfr ii-n; m 
102G to :;R per cent and 2S-St; per cent in yarn and in cloth rc^pc rlivvly. 
In spite of the fact that the world has been In the Ujro.-.,- of tb>- i', 
depression during the last fejur year=. tito cotton te^ctile Sr.de trv ir 
Ahmedaljad has expanded and made priTits anr! declar-' ; 
dividends. 

While paying a tribute to the tradition of industrial po-.ro 
in Ahinedabad and to its distinguisited author.-, the ununre 
said: 

The liook qtiotcd al-.ove. poc? on to point out tlt.at tins pri''.!v rjt . 
of Ahmedabad i.s larqcly due to the cosnp.trati". e industrial pi ric.i v. I.M; 
it enjoys. I have, therefore, accepted the .-n mew hat invidie)'= h 'i- 
of umpire from a feeling that it is the (iuty of ,dl c,{ vk to !,' :p the 
cau.se and to uphold the tradition of indu.stri.il pe,,(-(. m the In', •,•!■- t 
of the country and its prosperitv. Two por.'^onalitics st.and nut pn.ute 
nentiy in the inaintenanco of iniUisiriai jiearc- Mahatm.a G.anfili! 
the late Sheth Mangaldas G. Parekh. 

DELHI AGKEroiENT NOT C.tUUIED OCT 

He agreed with Gandhiji in his contention that die M.O.A. 
have not formulated a scheme for standardization and auto- 
matic adjustment of wages, during the wiiole year as was 
expected of them. He proceeded: 

Tile Dellii Agreement of Janiiarv UPtat witiidraw.e the inrii 'iu i.t 
granted in 1030 by a uniform reduction of <>i per cent in tlu' e.irtuiv 
of ail time- and piece-worker.'-. I am elearh. of opinion tlml I' lUi tb.' 
parlie.s intended that 01 per cent cut should bo temporary am'. 'b.iuM 
last for about a year, the permanent arraiutenK nt beim; > •■uu: .rdir. • 
tion and automatic ndju.stment. ami where mllbi so dc iri-ri, iM'.i 'Ua.l'r'i- 
lion. It appears that the M.O.A.. ha\ing in KGo obtained tb. - cut .-.r. 1 
having started ralionalizalion, liave not. for .a whole >rnr r - i.c'. put 
forward a complete scliome for standnrdiration and autou'.it'.c ; 
nient, ns tltey were Itound to tinder tlii' .'igreenient. 

While is.suing the award. Sir Govindrao wrote; 

For these reasons on the first three is-ue-i formulated .above, ! ; o 
of opinion that: 

(1) Paras 2. 3 and il of the Delhi Airrecment b-tv" not !v n 
eflectivoly carried out. 


5 be. Patkar Award, di.scu.s.sed in the previous chapter. 
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(2) The roppoiiRiblllty for tlii'? f.-iihiro lies in main v/lth th" 
M.O.A.. 

(:?) In view of null fnllure. It is not open to the M.O.A. to obtain 
a wnpo-cut and alter the v/holc basis of standardisation of tvngos agreed 
to in the Delhi Agreement, 

I trust that the parties and particularly the M.O.A. will imme- 
diately hammer out a scheme for standardization and automatic 
adjustment. 

ms .SUCCF-STIONS roll the tuture 

Thi.s finishes up the main pari of liis award. The arbitrator, 
however, proceeded to present some of his mature thoughts 
on tile Alimednbad industry in general. 

He initiated the examination of the question whether the 
condition ttf the mill-industry of Ahmedabad as a whole, was 
proved to he such that without the cut in wages of at least 
10 per cent, there was a probability of collapse of the industry. 

He regretted that the Indian mill-industry, Ahmedabad not 
excepted, lacked the Government jirotection, which, “in self- 
governing countries the governments consider it their first duty 
to ofTer, and to advance their own industrie.s”. This was, accord- 
ing to him. a permanent menace to the industiy. and therefore, 
the industry needed all the union, internal and external, of the 
parties concerned, which it could achieve. This was the first 
point claiming attention. 

The second point was that the fact of cycles of slumps 
was as true in mill-industry as elsewhere. He proceeded: 

On the whole, the milMndu.‘!lry in .Ahmccl.ib.itl i.'; untler-capitnlizcd 
fni- it*; ntimlter of pj'indios tmtl looiti;;. The liquid c.apital i.*; largely 
furnish'-'fl by loan*; and deposlt.s usually for ,-i year or more, for a com- 
paratively higher rale of Interc.st, tdway.s exceeding .S or G per cent. 
This a‘'sumed a tlsnc of itro^pcrity. Put at other time;!, the effect is 
exactly th.e opposite. Tito Ahmedabad Invc.stor. therefore, will have 
to bo educ.'ited to the fact of cyclo.s of sJmnp.s In the miil-indu.stry as 
eisev.-bere, and ibe impn.c'dbiUty of comltining for any lengtli of time 
a very liigli return with capital .safety. 

The third point is most important. He suggested a radical 
remedy to tide over the slumji period. He said; 

Under the existing agreements, mo.st of the mill-agcnUs obtain com- 
nii.ssion. not on net profits, but either on production or on salc.s. The 
essential weakness of tliis system is that a po.ssiblc conflict remains. 
])articuinrly when in tirne.s of .slump between the pecuniary intcrcst.s 
of the inill-agont and those of the shareholder. This can I)e avoided 
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if arrancfoment is made for a fixed salary for mannrinr; ih'’ r-,;;!, 
orrice expenses, necessary and actiialh- incurreii, tepcthi-r 'vilii r< rfj 
able percentage, perhaps graduated, on net profits ami di-, id 'm:-. .-.iv 
a certain minimum as commission for its rmnncial and o'.’Kr rc-j'-.r. 
idlity. 

According to him, in times of slump, a v/age-ciit was not an 
unavoidable remedy. One more remedy vras expansion of titc in- 
dustry and co-operation. He proceeded: 

The remedy is not nccess,arily a cut in •.vngi s Ini; .an rxpnr.-im cf 
the mill-industry hv opening netv mills in fresh rentr-' : sue)-. .-,s Coiml '’- 
tore rather than having more mills in cxi-ling centres like B •mh-.v 
and Ahmedaitad. Tliero .should be search for n"’’,- niarV.c. v. iv’.’.a r in 
India or outside, a retention of old m.nrkcls. avoidance of rxec 
inteinal comj.'otition and uniting and organising b th fc-r pr-oilurti n 
' and s.ale and eten for cliomical and otlicr rc'e.orch. Tim mili-.agert ini!'t 
take the long view in the intcrc.st of the pcnnnncncc. t-rfeienry .-nd 
tirogre.ss of the industry and not the short vlc.r v.-hSoh i.c.-in* end < r-ds 
V. ith his Immediate profit. 

A lAVINU WAOK 

Sir Govindrao did not agree with Mahatma Gandhi in h.is 
approach to the question of a living wage. He wrote: 

The T.L.A. ns.sumos that ih" mill-agent ran forgo hh. cimmis-irn, 
the shareholder his dividend anti even il.o maciiinery its ticprcciatinn 
easier than the '.vorkman his wages, and tiiat. therefore, "the livini' n-are' 
i.s the first charge and .should be the last cut. 

But I feel that in a country of the extent of India, with it ■ 'liffcring 
provincc.s, pliysif)ues, diets, standards of life an<l other living t mdition •, 
one 'living wage' for the whole of Inilia is not e,-,sv to foinuilrt'- if it 
liihei'.s in dift'erent centres, then ertens the centre with the 

smallest wage wilt be able to tmder.-eii the othei--- .-.nd {rnaduaHy <1: p'.-ice 
them in their markets. 

We feel that the argument olTercd against th.e pos.-ihiiity 
of the fixation of a living wage i.s not convincing Tim rnnflicT 
over the question of wages in industry threatenc'.i to he per- 
manent in those days till the standardivation of wage.'; came in 
1.04S, even though the question of a living w.-ige was only p;:! - 
tially taken into consideration even in tiie standardii'alion cf 
wages. It is gratifying to note, however, that the Cowinmont 
of India, soon after the attainment of independence, ha.s arcep:"') 
the living wage ns the ‘‘guiding factor” in industry." 

' Cf. “In planning the future uolicy cf l.alvuir, and d'-'.' ! mininr tlu- fuo-'i. 
wngi'-.striictun'. It i- th.e minimum rc<iiiirc-;r,rnts i.f .1 rc.- < .rr!d'> cnm:-,-.; 
(if livmg nf !hc v.orkcr tb.al lias to he the guidin;: factor r.it’ur tliaii t! i- 
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Rcgnrding the inclusti'ial principles enunciated by Gandhiji, 
the arbitrator said: 

WhUi; I do honi:t::c to Iho idealistic and hinnanitnrinn principles 
for;nnlat(‘d !>y Maiiatnin CSantilii, they arc. I tliink. inconsistent with 
the lini-d realities of eionamie protluction for innCii and survival Ijv 
foinpf'tltion in an open inarltet. 

’j’liK viKW 

His thoughts on the “long view** and “short view" in indus- 
try are as follows: 

In the ion;.; view for whicli I itave pleaded throitphoul and in the 
spirit In wliich I desire to deal with tlie ^iiio.-tion, sharelioldors, opera- 
tives and inill-acents arc tdl as cssenlin) as tlic machinery and must 
I'C at tlicir Ih'nI and l)e iml)ued with the ilesii'e for permanence, cHicioncy 
and protrre.-s. U is siiort view wide!), by reason of the distribution 
of profits !a tween tliom. sees any ii-winaneiit conflict of interests even 
amomrsl tiw (irst tlu-vo, fuor any more th:,n of il'.e.-e Uirce witli tlic 
mtieldnery. In a iontj view, tlioreforc. ilie system of payment should 
! e sucit tiiai all tlio tliree classes concerned in tiie jiroduction, should 
hetiolit liy t!i» juosperity and sltouM take their share of the necessary 
sacrifice in times of adversity of the industry. 

He suggested 4 per cent which vrns the jicrcentoge arrived 
at l)y the Tariff Board, to be set aside for depreciation and 
reserve. He proceeded: 

Tlie depreciation to insure the .safety of ail concernc<t in 
the Iniildinps, provision for the wear and tear of tlie machinery and for 
rtplaeim; it from time to time witl\ tlie l>cst and most cfTicicnt types, as 
also provlsioit durine, "ood year.s for adver.se limes — all these change.s 
sltould come first and not last. Tlie exact percentage to ho set a.side for 
depreciation and re.^ervo in any particular year, cannot he a dogmatic 
figure. In lliat connection, I am hotter imprc.ssod liy the figure of 4 per 
cent arrived at by tlie TarilT Board and accepted by Shelh Kasturbhai 
LaVnlial. Tlic siibslilulion of new pianLs for old ones is a huge 
o.xpcndituro. 

In his opinion G per cent would he a reasonable return on 
invested capital to be distributed to the shareholders before the 
investor would risk his capital in the mill industry. He held that 
wage-cut should be the last resort in effecting the reduction in 
expenditure in the following way: 

It should, liowevor, he remembered tiiat the contentment and good- 
will of the operatives workln.g at iho machinery are .such large factor.s 
in efiiciency and co.sl of production, tliat the wise agent and share- 
iiolder, wlio can iorgo his commls.sion or at least a part of it or his 

capacdty~o^rTli~im^^ to pay.”— Jagjhvan Ham. Introduction, Pfanninp 
for Labour, p. vil. 
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dividends witiiout serious dislocation of t5:o indu'tr>-. pr!f,-r;.> 

forgo them and v.dli resort to a cut in v.-aces a.- the !:;'t •- 

not Vico versa. Even in tiie most individurdi-iic St'.te- ‘u:!i : 
United States and England the State con.sjtiers lts-/h' re- risr,,,:! ' f . 
enforcing the .safety and the health and Cue '.vcllljein-,.' of < :>■ • 

Wage-cut Is No Remedy 

The arbitrator proceeded to examine the argumenus of lite 
M.O.A. favouring the cut thus; 

A.S late a.s IP.I.T new mills v.ere addetl even u-Jdic a "r: i; mm 
of old mills closed so that the total number of niiils continuvd to ri-,'. 
Similarly with niglit .shifts runninc. the reported redurti-.n in •!;,? nmr.- 
her of hales is not convincing. It is .still not clear that the main c.tu ,■ 
either of the small profit of 23 mill-' or of the actiia! in-,- of 22 mili- 
high wages, or tlini the cut i.s an appropriate remedy for t!;<' indii-:; - 
as a whole. The fact remains that the numl r-r of mill'- lin.s h,', n ‘t<’.aih!y 
rising and many of them work nieht sliifts 1 am not sntisf.ed v. iM; 
argument of the M.O.A. that night .shifts, even in a year of ;j,-, 

means of reducing ovcrlicad charges and ulUmate ios.s. 

According to him, the reasons of the loss sustained hy 
several mills in 19r3.=3 were; 

For the loss .sustained by several mills in many r.-iv.'', -, li; e 
the .short view, old inachincre, incfiicieni management etc. are r- .p 
.slide. It i.s, therefore, the duty of the MO..\. and of each nuli to 
thojoughly Uie real causes of their failure, ami to make a frank, state, 
meat of their real position to their sharohoUiers and operatives. 

In the opinion of Sir Govindrao. the sliould them- 

selves set an example of sacrifice. He pleaded: 

fie.sidcs setting them=elves an example of sacrifice of ti.- :r 
rommi.sslon, they may have to write off capital or machinery, as tin- 
case may l) 0 , and then, at tlic most, they migltt invite, for a rieitt i ji-e; 
fied period and under specified conditions the smallest reiUicti'ei in 
wages, necessary to keep the mill working as an .alternative to <:■' ‘.le: 
the mill down. 

He concluded his award in the following manner; 

1 am of opinion on Issue that t.n the merit;, tlte ’5.0.,\ me. 

proved that a general wage-cut is necessary and advi-ab’e f.,-- tfi > nv.’l 
industry taken as a wliole. a conclusion, wliich ague, v.itk, '! 
Gantiin's and not with Sheth Kasturhhal’.s, 

In the end he finished with an earnest liopo 

tliat the tradition of friendly feeUng and co-cijv'r.vkrn. ;i e.,t;v.;' ! 
appreciation of each other’s difficulties, a resolute d'ternur.aiion to 
avoid internal war and to prefer arbitration — tlii- tr.Tditlon .■ind 'I., 
policy will remain ami uiil iio given legai siiape and pi i inanenr.’. 
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Mahatma Gandhi on the Award 

Mahatma Gandhi proceeded by stating that the standardi- 
zation of wages and a scliemo for automatic adjustment were the 
two essential conditions of the Delhi Agreement. So 

the tnnpire h.'Ls rcjectofi tiic .'irpuincnt of the milf-owncr.'; that nei- 
ther .‘^tandnrflizntion nor automatic ariju'^tment is a practical prnpa-l- 
lion. StandardiTiatlon of \vai;es is a mcclianical nn^! arithmetical proposi- 
tion. Bill a .'■cheinc uf tiiitoinatic adju.'-tnient of tvaf'es is a conirtlicatcd 
niatter which demands for its fruition a sjdi-il of jjive and take on both 
.sides. 

Ho argued that the mutual accommodativeness which was 
so ncce.ssary for the operation of automatic adjustment of wages 
was impossible unless labour v/as taken into confidence bj' capi- 
tal. That could happen only, he maintained, if both resorted to 
maxims propounded by him in hi.s tiwarfl.t and which Sir 
Govindrao was pleased to dismiss as idealistic. He claimed: 

There is notitin?; icicaiistic in the susme.stion tliat tlie v.’a:;es of the 
operative.--, who arc til letisi as much a foundation of tlic indu.stry ns the 
machinery and iniildimi.s. may not be reduced to ensure n minimum of 
I>ro(it.s. If ihore can bo no out before profits arc on the brink of sinking, 
it i« necossa.ry to Itnow the limit I'oyond which reduction in ivage.s 
cannot go. In other wen-d--. there inu.st be a deci.don as to what con.sti- 
lutoi- a livlni.' wa.ge. call it ndnimum wage or irreducible wage. 

How can the conflict between capita] and labour be avoi- 
ded? Gandhiji believed that it was possible only when labour 
has the same status and dignit}’ as capital. This belief of Gandhiji 
should not ho regarded as quite uncommon and startling. The 
Communists and Socialists maintain the .superioi-ity of labour 
over capital. Gandhiji had j>roposed a democratic approach, that 
is to say, an approach based on equality. Gandhiji quoted in sup- 
port his cxiicrience of Ahmedabad labour in the following 
manner; 

I'or the p.'isi eieliiceii year.s, consciou'-lv or uncor.-^cL'iisly, capital 
and labour hrivc acted in .-Mimedabad on assumption tiiat there i.s no 
inliei'<?nt <‘o.nfIif'i iietween the two. It is true that pence I'ClV. con the two 
lias I'een jnecnrlnus. But It lias liecn so heenU'U the parties have not 
rrcognisied the full validity of the m:i.\ims as tlic conditions of an 
tibhiing peaec.f 


t See p. 277. 
t Ilarijnn, ia-2-’.a7. 
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Gandhiji’s Suggestions 

For the maintenance of "abiding peace", Gandhiji had 
offered two radical suggestions: 

(1) If labourers are co-equal owners, their organization shouid 
have the same access to the transactions of the mill.s as the .shareholders. 

(2) There should be an agreed register of available hands and that 
the mill-owners should not accept or engage any person outi^klo the 
Labour Union.? 

Since the very inception of industrialism, inordinate cupi- 
dity of the capitalist class has led to this day to labour oppression 
and consequent labour discontent. The question is how to 
minimize, if not to eliminate, the labour oppression and dis- 
content? This requires that the ambition of the capitalist to 
amass more and still more wealth should be restrained. This 
can be done only when labour ceases to be a floating population 
and becomes stable in their woi'k. Thus the very first duty of 
the labour unions is to find out ways and means to stabilize 
labour. There are two ways of doing this; The one is. that the 
workers should be recruited through only one accredited union, 
and the second is, they should be regarded as co-partners with 
the industrialists. This means, in other words, that they should 
have the same access to the ti'ansactions of the industry as the 
shareholders. These two ways alone would help labour bring 
about automatic adjustment of wages. Thus with stable service 
and unfluctuating wages, the workers would be released to at- 
tend to other ameliorative measures for their own uplift. At 
present labour is woefully distracted over the unstability of tiie 
service and if the service is at all permanent, over the fluctua- 
tion in wages. We feel, therefoi'e, that these two innovations 
suggested b}" Gandhiji were fundamental for sound labour work 
on non-violent lines. Sir Govindrao had also emphasized in hi;-; 
award the urgent need of hammering out a scheme for standardi- 
zation and automatic adjustment of wages. 

This has brought us to the early part of 1937. The Indian 
National Congress resolved on office-acceptance in seven Pro- 
vinces in July 1937. The assumption of the Governmental power 
by the popular party released mass energ}" and both the peasant^; 
and labourers began to take more active part in public move- 
ments. Shree Gulzarilal Nanda, the Secretary of the Ahmedabad 

iWarijanTis-Z-'S-. 
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Textile Labour Association, was appointed as the Parliamentary 
Secretary in the Bombay Government. All these political deve- 
lopments made labour more conscious of its strength. 

Dispute over the Dearness Allowance 

The Labour Association presented a demand to the j\Iiii- 
owners’ Association for the payment of dearness allowance to 
otT-set the rise in prices of essentials of livelihood, after Septem- 
ber 19.39, when the Eurojican War was declared. The .Joint 
Board of Repre.sentativcs of the Textile Labour Association had 
passed a rc.solution in this connection on the Sth December 1939. 
There was no i)o.':.‘^ibilit 3 ' of an agreement b\- direct negotiations, 
and the Mill-owners’ As.socintion refused to refer this question 
to the Pcimancnt Arbitration Board. The matter was. therefore, 
brought before the Official Conciliatoi*. The demands of the 
I.abour Association were quite clear and definite as follows: 

Our clcni.'itKi i? tn hrinir .nbout {•iicJi ;i.^ would completely 

iicutralh;o t}ic I'fToct of rit^c in tl)c cost of living .‘^ince Augu'-t In 
jnirsu.nnce of tlii.^ cloinnml wo <ic.‘;lrc: 

fl) Tlint tile mills sliould .Mipjily llie oommotiitios in list .\* at 
pre-war pricc.s. Tlicse .nrticlo.s constitute .an outini' of 20.5 jicr cent in 
tlic coBo of .nverago worl.ing family in .Mimcdalwd. 

(2) 'Flint tlicro .should he cash allowance equivalent to ](i per cent 
or tlie total wages earned by each worker to eomix’ns.nte for the increase 
in llic items given in list Uf the cost of wiiicli lias ri.scn by so per cent 
on an average. 

Reference to Compulsory Arbitration 

The Official Conciliator having failed to bring ttbout the 
settlement, the Government appointed a Special Conciliator. 
But in spite of bis earnest effort.s. the agreement was not possible 
and the onl^' course left open to the workers was to decide the 
issue by a general strike. The .Joint Board of Representatives 
passed a resolution on the .3rd of Februaiy 19-iO authorising 
the Secretary to issue ballot papers to ascertain the opinion of 
the workers. The \'otcs were recorded on the following 22nd 

^’Ust A; 

Rice, wheat, khlehdi, jow.mi, hajri. gramdal. mugdni. wheat flour, turdal, 
jaggery, .‘^ugar and oil., 

r Usl n: 

'Fen, .‘jwcetmeats, fish, mutton, other moat, milk, curds, butter, ghee, salt, 
chillie.s. condiments and .spices, fuel .and lighting, clothing, footwear, bed- 
ding. and household nece.ssitios and miscellaneous. — .‘Uiuual Report o/ the 
Ahmcdahad Textile Labour Association, 1940-41, p. 11. 
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of Ahmcclabad began to receive dearness allowance to the extent 
of OG.GG per cent of the total rise in prices. It is noteworthy that 
even though the legal agreement was delayed due to the com- 
munal disturbances in April and May in the city, the parties 
settled it without any assistance of the Conciliator or a refe- 
rence to the court. The court was requested to make a supple- 
mentary award in terms of the agreement between the parties, 
and it was published ns an awaial on the 15th September 1011. 
Later on. it was made binding to even those mills not affiliated 
to the Ahmcdabad Mill-owners' A.^^sociation. by the Provincial 
Government, under Section 7(;(2» of the Act.f 

As the textile industry had markedly improved during the 
year (1011). the Labour Ai^'sociation made a demand in the latter 
part of the year that each worker be ])aid an additional wage of 
Rs. S-12-0 per month to enable him to maintain a .suitable 
standard of living. This demand amounted to a general increase 
of wages by 25 per cent. After protracted negotiations, the 
matter was referred to the Government Chief Conciliator. But 
no settlement seemed pnssilde and the Labour As.=ociation was 
required once again to be got ready for a strike. The Joint 
Representatives Board decided to i.'i.sue the ballot ]>apers to 
ascertain the desire of the worker.s. Pmt thi.'; time. Ganclhiji 
urged upon the Mill-owners' .-v-s.-ociation and Prc.'sident. 
Sheth Chamanlal Parekh. to avert the .‘-'truggle and to submit 
the cli.spute to arhitr.'ition. Happily better counsels prevailed 
which ended in a settlement on the 2nd Decomher IfGl. The 
Industrial Court was a}ipioached with a request to give an 
award in terms of the settlement between the parlies and the 
Court made an award on the 0th December 1!M1. L'nder the 
settlement all the worker.^ v.'cro paid one and a half months’ 
wages as lionus for the year 19-11.* 

Organizational Activities 
r.\ E.M I’Lo YM I :n t .sen ini i : 

Though the above Act cased the industrial tension to some 
extent, the unemiJoymcnt and black-legging which were aggra- 
vated by the closing down of a few mills and the suspension 

■f A^^nna^ Report of the .Mnnetintmil Textile Ldliour Assodatwo, 
mn-'-iu. p. S. 

• IbU}.. p. 0. 
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courage to extend Prohibition to Bomba}' city in March 1030. 
and to llie wliolc Presidency some years after. 

It i.s remarkable that during the whole of the year 10.38, 
there was not a single strike in any of the 75 mills of the city. 

AVORK .AMO.VC IJACKWARI) rOMMU.NTTIES 

The working population of Ahmedabad consists among 
othcr.s of .some backward communities like Harijans, Patni 
Vaghris, Thakors, etc. These communities are socially backward 
and are under the influence of fearful .superstitions and harmful 
usage.s. The Labour A.«:soc{ation had taken an interest in the 
uplift of these unfortunate people since long and had started 
some schools in their areas. Slowly but surely they have shown 
.signs of awakening and the annual report of the Labour A.sso- 
ciation for 19‘10-Jl records that all the above communities have 
started Sudharak Mandats (Social Reforms As.sociations) of their 
own. 

The Quit-Inclia IMovement 

Before we conclude the chapter, we .shoukl refer to the sjion- 
taneous participation of the Ahmedabad workers in the Quit- 
India !Mo\'oment of 1942. 1'his e\'ent might be regarded as a 
high watermark in the history of the Labour As.sociation. It was 
all the more remarkable because the workers struck work and 
continued the jirote.st for 105 days without receiving any h.elp 
in cash or kind from any source whatsoe\'or. 

A trade union has always to jwrform a double duty. It is 
required to organif'.e a rc-sistance liy the worker.s to the conti- 
nued aggre.=.sion of the industrialists and to organi'/.o .-simulta- 
neously a .sei'ies of .social activitie.s for the development of the 
personality of the worker.^ both as indiviiluals and .social units. 
More often than not. the iir.st kind of activities commands the 
major attention of an average union, leaving little or no time 
to attend to any constructive activitie.s of the socoikI kind. In 
the absence of any such .‘social service, it has been found that 
an average wm-ker become.s a p.-^ychologtca.i complex, discon- 
tented, full of hatred and cynical. Enqihasis on the second .sort 
of activitie.s make.s him contented. haj)py and dutiful. The 
leadership of the Labour A.s.sociatinn has ever laid em})hasis on 
the second category, resorting to the first one only in times of 



COXFLICTS AXD ADJUST.MEN'TS— H' 

need. This has brought about a health}- conservation and uxil!;::!- 
tion of the labour energj^ for the development of the vorkei- as 
a responsible citizen. 


CHAPTER XXII 

CONFLICTS AND ADJUSTiMENTS— IV 

[PERIOD OF COLEABORATIOX; 10 rM'.i.', ;•] 

The Karma (action) was not (or jH-ofit but for maianst oiT ’h 
ofTcrings to God that one was a.skecl to do. The Gita .‘supplied a 
spiritual foundation for a now system of economy to replace the 
one whicli was ruled by the profit motive.' 

— C. Pinj:!^<>p!i)r,r}inr:r.r 

The War Period 

The year (1943) opened with both the Secretarie.s and three 
other officials of the Labour Association in jail. The political 
situation of the country continued to deteriorate and the govern- 
mental repression had increased. Gandhiji’s three weeks’ fast 
in detention in Aga Khan Palace, as a protest against the 
"leonine violence’’ adopted by the British Government to .'sup- 
press Satyagraha Movement, was commenced on the 10th of 
February 1943. The whole atmosphere was e.xtrcmely tense 
and ke 5 'ed up. But thanks to the teacliings of Ahimsa, there 
was hardl}' an}" outbreak of violence in the whole countr}-. .Some 
of the Ahmedabad workers had participated in the struggle, hut 
a majority of them had resumed normal work after a protest 
strike of 105 days. Even in the absence of their leaders, the work 
of the Association went on smoothly. 

There were 73 mills working in the city during 19 ;3. With 
the commencement of war, cloth imports from .lapan and 
United Kingdom were stopped and the Indian mills woiicod 
night-shifts to a greater extent than before. The number of night 
workers increased from 36.807 to 48,732 during the period. 
With the spurt in the cloth trade and an abnormal increase in 
prices, the mill-owners naturally desired to avoid labour troubles. 


5 From the Convocation .Vtidrc,=s of the Patna Vniver-ity, 
Standard, lS-5-’5.3. 
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They earned exor))itant profits during the year. But the work- 
ers could got. only after long negotiations between the two Asso- 
cintion.s, n bonus equivalent to two and a half months’ wages 
in January 304?!. They continued to receive dearness allowance 
accoi-ding to the award of the Industrial Court, and Ofi.G per cent 
of the rise in the cost of living was neutndized by this allowance. 

Dearness Allowance 

The imijortant ai)plication heard during 1043 by the Full 
Bench of the Industrial Court was a revision application by the 
Ahinedabad Jilill-owner.s’ A-csociation. 'I'his was occasioned by 
the publication of the Draft Rules by the Government of India 
by the end of the year. They were with regard to the Excess 
Profit J'a.x and the cmjjloyers sought to limit the dcarne.ss 
allowance and bonus j)nynble to workers. If the rules were 
applied, it would have adver.sely affected the textile workers 
who were paid dearness allowance on a uniform basis linked 
with the cost of living index only. Shree Khandubhai Desai, the 
Secretary of the Labour Association, was i-eleascd only a week 
before the date fixed for the hearing of the case. Soon after his 
release, he wiote in the course of a statement on the pro])o.sed 
reduction and thus warned the Government: 

Tile Cinvf'ninif-iil i.: j-<."-i><>iisili!i‘ for the higher co>'t of Ilvinc 

for whirl! the worJa-i's jtel Uic (lr;irn<'.:>‘ .•illowrinee. As long :is ihc pre- 
soiit ro;'i of llvhic in'h'x (lo'-'i not fiiil. the wniti'-eimier is entitled to 
receive whiitever dc.'irnrss .-illowance l-.r h.ns nhtahicd hy trade tmion 
crtlon. ;ui<i it Is Inuiroper for the fe.'Vi riiment to interfei'c directly or 
indireetly in rodticlmr the pre!ei)t <iiiriiiui!n of tU'.Trnt'ss (dlow.'ince. 

Shree Desai had been able to secure the .services of the 
late Shree Bhulabhai Desai as a pleader. The latter appeared 
before the Industrial Court and ably refuted the claim of the 
mill-owners which was supported even by the Provincial 
Government. The Court dismissed the petition with co.st and 
held that the claim of the Ahmcdabad Mill-owners’ Association 
for any reduction in the scale of dearness allowance could not 
be substantiated. 

Success in Municipal Elections 

In October 1942, the British Government had suspended 
the Ahmeclabad Municipality and in January 1944. they decided 
to hold fresh elections. The people naturally interpreted this 
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promulgated two ordinances. One of them announced relief in 
excise duty and the other ])roscribefl compensation to v.-orker.s 
v.’ho were retrenched, '’i'hese mea.sui-es ])rovcd eflective in rever- 
sing the trend of trade and considerably cased the situation. 

Rnlionalizntioii 

' The ]M ill-owner.'-’ A.ssociation and the Labour Association 
have come to an agreement regarding the douhle.s and four side.s 
in the Ring Spinning Department. The Association is not 
opposed to rationalization, but it maintain.'^ that such rationediza- 
tion should always be accompanied by a scientific study of work- 
load, improvennent in the conditions of work, raw materials, 
machinery and other conditions and can be proceeded v.'ith 
without creating a.ny tinemployment among the existing v;or- 
kers. It also insists tliat .savings from rationaliztition .should be 
.s'nared with the workers to enrjble llicm to gradually reach a 
living wage standard. 

The Ahmednijad Textile Industrial Research Association 
(ATIRA) had been started before lO.oO by the Mill-owners’ 
A.ssociation with a view to carry r)n research work regarding 
the working materials, machinery, work-load etc. in the textile 
industry. It was formrdly inaugurated in its new buildings in 
Ajn-il Ifio-k It is doing the work since then in co-operation with 
the Labour As.sociation. 

This question of rationalization came in more prominently 
during lO.jk and it aggravntcdi ilie unemployment crisis. One 
of the prominent mill-owners of Ahmedabad chose to instal 
automatic looms in his mills with the result that a great number 
of worker.s were retrenched. Other en-^ploycrs also began lo think 
of replacing existing machinery by highly labour-deploying 
machines. Shree Khandubhai De.rai. the General Secretary of 
the Textile Laboin- As.sociation. Ahmedabad and Shree S. R. 
Vasavda, President of the Indian Xational Trade Union Con- 
gress, thereupon submitted a memorandum to the Planning 
Commission detailing the views of the Indian Xational Trade 
Union Congre.'S on the question of rationalization. 

A special Women’s Section was started in that year in ordcr^ 
to arrange education of the women of the working classes to the 
urgency' of improving their condition and status and of creating 
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But the rejection of the profit-sharing scheme proved a 
blessing in disguise and prepared the ideological ground for an 
advance which forthright demanded the abolition of the I\rana- 
ging Agency system. The resolution demanding the abolition 
was sponsored by Shree Kandubhai Desai in the se.-sion of the 
General Council of the Indian Trade Union Congress at Rajkot 
in jMay, 105*?. It was welcomed by all the progressive elements 
in the country and was mainly instrumental in shaping the new 
provisions relating to the scope, powers and obligations of the 
Managing Agencies, in the now Amending Companies Act which 
v.'as pa.ssed by the Parliament in I05G. 


CHAPTKR xxni 

THE PRESENT-DAY ACTIVITIES OF THE AHMEDABAD 
l.ABOUR ASSOCIATION 
[195.5-1050] 

Capit.nl an<! Inljour arc jidw cnttaKcC in a fratt ieidn! conflict for 
.‘olo pos.'C.^sion in vhicli. . .tlic nitiinato (riiunpli nf iaiiour and the 
rctnnciclllnt,' of all .'-•oc-ial conceptions .nnd institutions with lal)our 
as t)’c fir.st. . ..srcni to ho the visil)!c wntititr of f.nto.” 

— .\rvintl.n Ghosh 


The Adinini.stradon of the Association 

V'c give btdow the summary of the report of the activities 
of the As.>ocialion during 1955-'5f). which would give the reader 
a consolidated picture of its activities. 

Elections 

The Ahmcdabad Textile Labour .As.-ociation is a I'ederation 
of different occupational uniojis working in the local textile 
industry. The elections of the representatives f>f these occu- 
pational unions are hold every two n-cars on the basis of one 
for the first fifty or less primary momber.s and one more for 
every additional hundred members. Vith the growth of con- 
sciousness among the workers, elections are keenly contested. 
Qualifications as well ns di.scjualifications for candidature are 


* The Idea! of Ilinnan Vititn, p. 22S. 
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7. Sclioo]? ConimiiUee 
S. (>ni])]aints Commiltee 
9. Change-over Sub-Conuniitce. 

Conditions of Worlt and Hisputes 

At: has lieen sairl a!)ove, the redn.’i'.s of coniplainls of the 
woi'lccr.- is one of tlic major activities of the Association. The 
following is the atialy.si.s of the complaints .aceording to their 
nature: 


S. No. Nhiture of Complaint'; 

Number 

1. 

NkUiuials 

371 


Machinery 

192 

A 

Atmospheric conditions 

202 


Rest p.Hises 

56 

5. 

Kxcc'isivc work due to breakages 

722 

6. 

Excc-ssivc work due to otlicr causes 

1163 • 

7. 

Pcrlainina to rationali/..itioii including relay 

305 

S. 

Illegitimate assignment of work 

8 

9. 

Accident risk 

4k 

10 . 

Others 

SOS 



Total 3575 


The workers record their complaints with the Complaints 
Department of the As.socialion. The stail of the department 
inve.stigate.s into the complaints and after a.sccrtaining the facts 
makes all attempts to settle them by personal discu.ssions. 
negotiations and coiTCS])ondence. The machinery set up under 
the Bombay Industrial Relations Act is resorted to only when 
there is no just and fair settlement by negotiations. 

It would be interesting to note that with the help of the 
Ahmedabad Labour Association the follov>'ing amounts were 
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hy 22 mills seeking i)ennission to deduct 12 days’ wages from 
the profits on the ground that the bonus award made by 
Shree Divetia for the year lf)o2 authorized them to do so. As 
provided for in the Agreement these cases were referred to 
Shree F. Jeejeebhoy who came down to Ahmcdabad spociallv 
for tliis purpose and decided all the references after hearing the 
parties. 

Bonus for the year IDf)-! was also due and it was distributed 
by the end of the year 1955. For this year. 52 mills jiaid a mini- 
mum bonus of 15 d.'iy-'^' basic wages. 9 milis jjniri ma'.-imum bonu.' 
of .'3 months' iiasic wages, and remaining mills Eb paid bonus of 
more than 15 days’ basic v.-age.s but less than three months' 
basic wages. 


S<7cial Bcltcnnent 

crLTnSAl, AMI SOCIAL CltNTRES 

With a view to facilitate organizational work, the labour 
area of the city itas been diiddcd into 20 wards anri every ward 
is jilaced in charge of a social worker of tb.e Association. With 
the co-operation of the vrorkers. he carried on various con.^truc- 
tive activities in tlic locality. Some of these a.cti\-ities arc; 

1. Sanitation; 

2. Adult Fdueaiion. primar\- schools; 

3. Libraries; 

-1. Gymnasiums and games; 

5. Healthy entertainment programmes and cedebra- 
tion of festive occasions; 

G. Starting co-operative stores, housing, etc.; 

7. Eradication of unclean habits like drinking and 
gambling; 

8. Propagation of Ambar Charkha and other village 
industries. 

There are 25 such cultural centres. Besides, there are 
4 social centres which provide a meeting place for active trade 
union workers. 
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full-time Indy su}3erintendent looks aftci- the education and cu!- 
Uirnl development of the inmates. Arrangement.s for imparting 
instruction in .spinning, .sewing, knitting. em}K-f)idery. cooking 
homc-keej)ing, accountr.ncy, ihx;oration, mu.«ic. handicraft etc., 
have been made in the Kanyagraha. 

s('Hor..\i!sinr.s 


Scholar.-^hip.s are grant-- 1 to 
ing VIII to XI Ktamiard.*^. In the 
amountirig tn Its. were 


’.vorking class student.? attend- 
yetir under report .scliolar.'^hips 
av.’nrded in gl-l siudont.';. 


M .SJ.'CTIO.V 


'i'he A.'^.^ocintion ha.s .started a special .‘section since 2-10-'.32 
to a.^sist woiking clas.s women by engaging a Ixatcli of 25 women 
.social workers. Twelve women'.s centre.? are being conducted, 
each in charge of two lady social workers. The main nctivitic.? 
of the centres are contacting working cla.ss women, a.^-'certain- 
ing their difiicultie.s. and helping to .so!\'c them, organizing 
literacy classes, imparting training in various arts, such ns 
sev.-ing, knitting, embroidery, toy-making, handicrafts, deco- 
ration, rayifjoli iro tislic designs in colour), cooking, use of simple 
remedies in minor adments. mu.sic. rjarbiis and organizing enter- 
tainment programmes, drama.tics. picnics, oxitines and radio- 
].u-ogi-ammes. During the year. f;S2-I women took advantage of 
the various activities conducted by the women's section. 

mn.mtKN s skctio.v 

Vith a view to ensure proper phy.sical development, charac- 
tcr-builfling and social education of working cla.ss children a 
new activity has l)ccn started by the A.ssociation from April 
inoo. In pursuance of this activity ,35 children's centres were 
started during llie year. The numlwr of children taking 
advantage of these centres was 1-M2. 2S part-time workers were 
engaged to fui ther this activity. 

riM.iKT or liACKWAnn cuassks 

Among the working classes the Association has to deal witli 
three main hackwaixi communities, namely, the Harijans. the 
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Savings Accounts 
Current Accounts • 
Fixed Deiiosils 
Cash Corlificates 


Rs. 5,33,977 
Rs. d, 01,854 
Rs. 5,99,400 
Rs. G2.049 


Total Rs. 10,57,280 


Tlie total number of accounts are 4707. 

The Bank has given loan worth Rs. 1 crore to about 17,000 
members during the last nine years. The outstanding amount 
of loan is Rs. 10,00.000/-. 

The Co-operative societies atrdiated to the Bank number 
GO comprising of 33 housing, 17 credit and 10 supply societies. 

It is compulsory for loanees to get their life insured. The 
Bank holds siiccial agency of the Bombay Co-operative Insu- 
rance Soclct}’ Ltd. At the end of the year there were 8500 policy- 
holders insured through the Bank covering insurance risk of 
more than Rs. :'»0,00,006/-. 

The total working capital of the Bank amounted to 
Rs. 25,58,197/- on 30th ,lune 1950. 

Miscellaneous Activities 

The Labour As.sociation’.s bi-weekly organ Sandesh 

(Labour Message) discusse.s mainly the local problems and 
offers guidance to the city labour. The .•\.ssociation runs a press 
and accepts outside job work also, besides printing the Majur 
Snndc!>h and the Association’s publications. 

The A.ssocialion is affiliated to the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress. As directed by that body to form industry -wise 
Federations, a Textile Workers’ I'^ederation has been organized 
by the Labour Association. Its workers are also actively asso- 
ciated with the Gujarat Branch of the INTUC. The Association 
extends helji to trade unions in other industries also, such ns 
railway, transjiort. electricity, banks, insurance, clerical csta- 
bli.shmenls. pi-ess. })ajier, liricks, pottery and chemicals, located 
in Gujarat. Snura.shtra and Rajasthan. It deputes delegates to 
International Conferences and Committees convened by the 
International Labour Organization and the World Federation 
of Free Trade Unions. 
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The Rural Relief Department of the Association has exten- 
ded its activities to nearly 500 villages of Gujarat. Saurashtra 
and Rajasthan. During 1955-’56. it tackled 33S com])!ainus. 

The Association has a good research library containing 
books on labour, economics, politics, civics, trade, industry, 
commerce and allied subjects for the use of its slaiT. 

The Schools for training Welfare Worker.s conducted by the 
universities of Delhi. Bombay and Patna depute their batchc.^ of 
students to the Labour Association for short-term and lone-term 
courses for practical training. Students from U.P.. Dellh School 
of Social Work, Kashi Vidyapith, and the various hranrhe.? of 
the INTUC also avail themselves of these facilities offeree! by the 
Association. 

The administrative set-up of the Labour As.^iociation is 
based on the prescribed Chart of Activities (Vide Appendix III). 
There are three departments; 

(1) The Complaints Department. 

(2) The Social Work Department, and 

(3) The Administration Department. 

Each Department is in charge of an experienced oTicer. The 
staff of the Association consists of about 200 full-time vorkcr.*-'. 

The Labour Association represents bow a trade union of 
Gandhiji’s conception can function in an unassuming mnnnei’ 
in order to help workers to grow to their full height. Xot that 
it claims to be doing all which it is expected to do; but it would 
be seen that it is a step in the right direction. What does an ave- 
rage Indian worker aspire to? He wants a steady job. a liabitab’e 
house, and a happy family life. It may be argucci that he d- stn-.- 
also to take an active part in the polities of his country. True, 
but his participation, as that of any other citi/.en. slKuiki be a 
natural development of his civic sense. He would function in a 
democratic climate not as an inferior bc-incr, certainh- no; .as .■< 
dictatorial superior, but :ts a member of a free society on t'-ru-.s 
of perfect equality. 

If this analysis i.s coiacct, it would be fotinr! th.'it ilje Labour 
Association tries to cater to these aspirations in a capita! w.'-.y. 
It claims to concentrate its energies in the triple task of temov- 
ing the day-to-day grievance.s of the worker.s, of creating piiy.-i- 
cal conditions where they would live healthily and happily and 
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of enlightening them on various phases of life which would 
make their life more useful and more fruitful. This method 
alone would make them normal beings, unfearful of any aggre-;- 
sion from any quartor.*^. They would negotiate with their emplo- 
yers in times of crisi.s in a perfectly fi'ce mannei-, and if negotia- 
tions fail, resort to strike in a peaceful way. It would thus be 
seen that a trade union based on such democratic ideals alone 
is eminently fitted to evolve peaceful industrial relations. 


CHAPTER X.NIV 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL TRADE UNION CONGRESS 

(Jo yc out. O di.'.Tiplo.", nncl travel from pl.Tce to pl.nce... and 
pre.ach the I>;nv. the hcKionin.c of which Is noble, the middle of 
, which is noble, and the end of which Is noble, In spirit and in letter.! 

— Lord Buddha 

The Birth of the Trade Union Congress 

The All India Trade Union Congress was founded in 1920, 
with the late l.ala LaJiiat Rai as its President and Mr. Joseph 
Baptista as the Vice-President. The imi)ortant subjects for 
discussion included shorter hours, higher wages, better hou.sing. 
medical help as also old age and maternity benefits. Its second 
se.^sion was held undci' tlie jirc.sidency of Mr. Joseph Baptista in 
Jharia (Bihar) by the end of 1921 in a tense atmosphere when 
10,000 workers of the jtlncc were on strike. The most important 
item of the session was the passing of a constitution of the 
Trade Union Congress. A re.=olution was passed in sympathy 
with the Russian Revolution and a suggestion was made that a 
Ministry of Labour should he constituted at the Centre. 

The great strides of trade unionism in India included the 
foundation of a Federation with local and provincial units. A 
separate All India Railwaymen’s Federation under the presi- 
dentship of Decnabandhu C. F. Andrews was constituted in 
I.02.O. This federation has been well organized and is noted for 
its solidarity, strength and resources. As the trade union move- 
ment developed on an all-India basis, it naturally brought 
labour leaders in Bie limelight and they were given seats in 
important jiublic and government bodies. 


t ^^ahavng[|a, I. G-10, quoted in Buddha by Oldenberg, p. 131. 
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Communistic Influence 

This was the time when Communism v.-as infiliratinp vico- 
rously in India. In 1927 a Workers' and Peasants' Parly was 
formed by the communist leaders and a new trade union 
ideology came into the labour field. Next year (I92S) the Com- 
munists organized the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union. fLal Bawtn 
Union), which at that time became one of the strongest Indirm 
trade union oi'ganizations. This was the union which liroughi 
about in April, 1928, one of the biggest strikes in tiie country 
involving nearly 1, 47,044 workers. Some of the communist 
leaders succeeded in getting elected as oflice-bearcr.s of the 
All India Trade Union Congress. 

The introduction of a foreign ideologj’ naturally created 
a split in the labour ranks all over the country and the disinte- 
gration reached its climax in 192S when the annual se.'^sion of 
the All India Trade Union Congress was held at Xag}nir nuflcr 
the presidentship of Pandit Jawaharlal .\'ehi-u. Thi.s ses.sion led 
to the formation of two parallel organizations; 1. The old 
All India Trade Union Congress and 2. The Trade Union Fede- 
ration. Disintegrating tendencies continued to divide the labour 
ranks which wavered in their loyalties in the ab.'encc of definite 
leadership. In 1930, however, attempts were made to minimize 
the differences and a united conference was convened at Bom- 
bay, though not with much success. Two3’ears later, i.c. in 1932 
a certain degree of compromise was reached and a new feth-ra- 
tion known as the National Ti-ade Union Federation was formed 
in Bombay. There was again a split in 1935 and the organization 
was divided into two bodies, known as the National Trades 
Union Federation, and the Communist organization. Red Trade 
Union Congress. The latter was merged later on into the oi ij.dnrd 
All India Trade Union Congi'ess. 

This brief review of the labour movement in its inUia! .^t.ieo 
in India would reveal that the trade unionism has had a vi.uy 
chequered career. During the Satyagraha movement.^-' rangint: 
from 1920 to lO'ld with a brief relief of a coujtlc of ycar.s after 
1937 the Congressmen and the Congrc.ss-mindcd kibour worken: 
were in jails or v.'cre occupied with political movcmciit work. 
So the whole labour field was completely under the control nf 
the Communists. They, therefore, succeeded in soon capturing 
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the All India Trade Union Congress. During the “Quit India” 
movement in ir)-12, they sided with the foreign government and 
tried to sabotage the nationalist upsurge. Their aim was not the 
welfare of the workers but the capture of j)ower for their party 
for political purposes. They wore ins])ii-cd by a foreign ideology 
and iiresumably were even guided by a foreign power. They 
discarded arbitration and adjiulieation a.s the ]n-oper moans of 
settling labour disiiutes. They advocated violence and strikes 
instead, which they began to organi'/.c on a wide scale through- 
out the country. Prolonged sto]g)nge.s on a large scale in nume- 
rous industries and servicc.s cau.sed heavy material loss to the 
workers, involving them in serious hardships. Production began 
to fall, worsening Ibcroby the already strained economy of the 
country. The worker a.s'ked for bread; he was offered strike 
instea(l. lie was. therefore, caught in the grip of de.spair and 
naturally felt the need of a iiew pi-ogramme which would ensure 
him a stable economic life. 

Reaction to the Commnni.slic Influence 

Many prominent trade unionists disagreed with the policy 
and working of the All India Trade Union (Mngress. They felt 
that such a jiolicy would militate against the best and most vital 
interests of not only the working population but even of the 
countn' as a whole and would jco))ardi'/e its peaceful progres.s 
on democratic lines. They, therefore, believed that the urgent 
need of the hour was the formation of a central labour organiza- 
tion which would work on lines identical with the Indian 
National Congress which had marvellously succeeded in wrest- 
ing power from the British Government. 

After 1944 the political atmosphere of the country began to 
change in favour of the Indian National Congress with the result 
that the Indian labour also came in line with the other sections 
of the populace and liecame hopeful. responsi\'e and co-opera- 
tive. This can be seen from the number of registered labour 
unions which increased from 241 in 19.'ir)-’.3G to 1.087 in 1940 
with a total member.ship of S.G4.0.gl. 

The Gandhian Approacli 

In 1937, a Labour Sub-committee was sot up by the Gandhi 
Seva Sangh, Wardha, to organize labour on Gandhian lines. As 
a result of the recommendations of this body, the Hindustan 
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Mar.door Scvnk San<:h was e?tab\i?hovi in IIKN in iM-anbay with 
the obloctivo of initiatin;: labour work on coiwtructivo atul 
peaeclul linos. This was sought to be liono by trainino, laboo.r 
workers for propasratins: the now iiloolojty aiui for Join;.: soaia! 
welfare work in the labour areas. Till Ih lo. Th.o S.myh was able 
to open its provinoial anil district brancho.-; in niany places 
and fairly succoedod thorothrouph in jHipulari.-itw, the now 
technique of peace. 

The Genesis of the INTUC 

The Congress Working t'otnmitleo of the Indi.nt Natii'P.al 
Congress in its ineeling of Augu.st i:>, lb-lb. adoi>ted a te.-adu- 
tion advising all those Congres.smett engaged in labour work 
to follow the lead given by the llindvistan Mardoor Sevak S.ingh. 
Gandhiji had aiiproved of this new venture and had bh'-.-sed it. 
The secretary of the iMav.door Sangh. Shrcc (lub.Mriial Xanda. 
the present INlinister for Labour and Planning, thereupon 
addres.sed a connnunioation to all the trade unioni.sts in the 
country inviting them for a eonferenee in New IL-lhi m May. 
lb-!?. The communication among other things stated the follow- 
ing a.s a compelling reason for forming a new l.ihonr organira- 
lion other than the All India 'Prade I’nion Congress. 

Coniu‘o.''i:m'n In (••'nornl, ainl parUont.nly tbo-n Wi v'.'.ik; in On' 
fioia of labonr, havo foniul It vory UiUU-nlt to i'o.o;\i>i-.\ti' ,in\ l.-n'.-t-" wlUi 
tlto Traito Union Oot>);ros‘; wlUrli lias i-fpcalislly W'-i'n aaoptior u 
conrM' romtilototy aisroi’.urdlm;. or on-n in oggo tUon to, t!io (Uotai- U 
pollry and advli'o of tho Indian Xatlmial I'linr.ri' 

The Conferonee met in Xew Delhi on iht' did May. I'tIT. 
undor the presidontship of Pardar Vallahhhhai Patel. Pre.sident 
of the Central Hoard of the Hindustan Mardoor Seva), .'■kingli, 
Trade unions of nearly all the trailes. oceupattons and ;( 
wore represented in the session hy thoiv foremost win kc;.- Thr 
number of unions repre.se n fed was more than 201' fiom .20 p.u!-- 
of the country and their total memheiship oNei'i'd d .'i.T.'.Ooo to 
this Conference was founded the Indian National Tsaidc Cnti'-i 
Congress (IXTUC) on the dth May, P'-IT A pi o'. i-i> jia) i \' 
eutivo was formed with Dr. Sure.sh Chandra Pannerjee : - '! 
President and Shree Khanduhhai Deaai as its Sicirta.iy 

The Aims anti Objects of the INTHC 

The first session of the IXTCC was hold in ,^biy, P'L m, 
Bombay under the jiresidontshii' of the latt Shree Hat ih.u n.'.th. 
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Shaslri. It made a very clear statement on the policy and pro- 
gramme of the new organization. It emphasized in labour work 
the urgency of “adherence to a moral code and reliance, not on 
force and power to coerce and suppress, but on the practice and 
spi-ead of understanding”. While defining its objective it stated 
in part: 

,\ ceni^elos.s Mruj;p:lc tins to bo wn^cil wlUlo any ve.‘;Uoc' of s?ocia! and 
economic injustice remain*;: bnf the .‘^prini,' of action in the case of those 
who v.-(Hiid follow this patli shall alwav.s he love and not hatred. Co- 
operation shoitid take the place of conflict in .social and economic rein- 
lions and e\'ery one mu.si try to achieve the ;;ood of all I.e. Sar\'odaya.t 

The aim of the INTUC. the statement continued, would 
be the establishment of 

an order of .society which ir five from hinilrnnces in tlie v.-ay of an aii- 
rontifi development of its indivitlual memlier.s. which cncouragc.s the 
growth of human per.s'mrdity in all il.s aspects, and goes to tlic utmost 
limit in tMMgre>si\ ely t'liminatim: ; fat social, jiolitical and economic 
o.vpioltation .and inctjuality; th) tlic profit mofi\-e in tiie economic activity 
tmd in the organi'witlon of society: and (c) the anti-.socinl concentration 
of jiower in any form. 5 

In the same resolution the INTUC liad chalked out an 
elaborate twenty-three-item programme for the realization of 
Sarvodaya. By another resolution the INTUC endorsed the 
Industrial Truce Avhich was unanimously accepted by the 
9th Indian Labour Conference, lield in New Delhi in April, 194S 
and suggested an appointment of a committee of experts for 
(a) fixing wages on a fair and equitable basis; (b) la 3 'ing dov.'u 
the basis for a fair return on capital and the provision of ade- 
quate reserves: and (c) evolving a scheme whercb}- labour will 
be assured of a just share in the profits of the industiy. B}' the 
third resolution, the INTUC suggested to the Government to 
take over and run under its own mamigement those industrial 
concerns in which the Industrial Truce is repeatedly violated 
and which are being hopelessly mismanaged. By a fourth resolu- 
tion. it emphasized the great need of providing adequate housing 
facilities to labour. 

It will thus be seen that the ideals which successfull.v guid- 
ed the activities of the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association 
for nearh' last fort}* j'oars were the very basis of this all-India 


Trade Unior. Congress — .•! jieview, p. Gl. 
5 Ibid., pp. G1-G2. 
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labour organization. In this manner the .^uccc.^s 
attended the operation of the Gandhian technique of lab-iur 
work in Ahmeclabad encouraged the labour workers :u i: rr-:- 
to extend the technique to an all-India labour field. 

The new organization started worl: with tv.-n definite aims. 
One was to improve b^' all possible peaceful means the working 
and living conditions of labour; and the second wa.s to 
strengthen the hands of the Government of free India with itv 
help of contented labour. 

The following is a rapid review of the activitic.- of tlie 
INTUC to date i.e. from May, 1047 to April. 10.50. 

Organization of Provincial Branchc.s 

The formation of provincial branches was the fir.^t activity 
which was taken in hand by the INTUC and within a few yeai 
the branches were organized in all the provinces. Tiicir member' 
ship as on 31st December 10.55, was as follows: 


S. No 

Province 

Unions 

Members 

1 

Andhra 

30--.- - 

~ 15^30 

2 

Assam 

28 

1.82,547 

3 

Bengal 

260 

4,21,449 

4 

Bihar 

84 

1,23,542 

5 

Bombay 

32 

1,25,400 

6 

Delhi 

20 

7.320 

7 

Gujarat 

100 

, 1,41,402 

8 

Hyderabad 

30 

11.444 

9 

Karnatak 

6 

3.1 28 

10 

Kerala 

29 

36.775 

11 

Madhya Bharat 

34 

.’2.174 

12 

Madhya Pradesh 

57 

47,241 

13 

Maliarashtra 

56 

33.994 

14 

Mysore 

19 

19.016 

15 

Orissa 

16 

20,219 

16 

Punjab 

55 

18.775 

17 

Rajasthan 

19 

15.559 

18 

Tamilnad 

65 

7.s,to: 

19 

Uttar Pradesh 

202 

87,759 

20 

Vidarblia 

29 

8,596 


^Totai 

1,171 

14,29,621 
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Organization of Industrial Federations 

Simultaneously with the organization of provincial 
branches, worh was started to build up industrial federations 
on national lines. This involved linking up of trade unions in- 
dustry-wise into national federations. Such national federations 
were formed in sugar, iron and .steel, textiles, coal and railways 
and they were afiiliated to the INTUC. Their membership as 
on 31st December, 1955 was as follows; 


S. No. 

Industry 

Unions 

Membership 

I 

Agriculture 

33 

15,841 

2 

Cement 

27 

21,. 520 


Chemical 

45 

18,041 

4 

Clothing 

2 

344 

5 

Commercial Services 

71 

20,100 

6 

Construction 

IS 

10,891 

7 

Electricity & Power 

54 

15,046 

8 

. Engineering 

81 

SO.OSO 

9 

Food &. Drink 

89 

- 31,161 

10 

Glass &. Potteries 

33 

20,732 

!1 

Govt, Local Bodies & 
Private 

134 

75,052 

12 

Jute Textile 

56 

1,26,528 

13 

Leather Products 

14 

13,269 

14 • 

Mining & Quarrying 
(Metallic) 

12 

29,456 

15 

Mining & Quarrying 
(Non-metaliic) 

32 

91,961 

16 

Paper Products 

13 

9,017 

17 

Plantation 

40 

2,34,442 

18 

Posts & Docks 

11 

24,130 

19 

Post &. Telegraph 

3 

3,002 

20 

Printing &. Publishing 

19 

4,073 

21 

Rubber Products 

9 

5,060 

22 

Sugar 

77 

51,784 

23 

Textile & Hosiery 

141 

3,28,244 

24 

‘ Transport 

117 

1,67,570 

25 

Wood 

5 

1,766 

26 

Miscellaneous 

35 

32,511 


Total 

1.171 

14,29,621 
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The following federations other than those mentioned al'ove 
have been affiliated to the IXTUC ; 

1. Indian National Cement Workers’ i'cdcralion. 

Bombay. 

2. Indian National Dock Workers’ Fccierntion, 

Bombay. 

3. Indian National .lute Mills Worker.s’ Federation. 

Calcutta. 

4. Indian National Mine Workers’ Federation. 

Dhanbad (Bihar). 

5. Indian National Plantation Workers’ Fodernt'on. 

Silchar (As.sam). 

6. Indian National Sugar Mills Workers’ Federation. 

Lucknow (U. P.). 

7. Indian National Textile Workers’ Fcdi-rntion. 

Ahmedabad. 

8. Indian National Transport Workers’ Federation, 

Ahmedabad. 

The activities of the INTUC will be divided, for the purpose 
of this review, into Uvo sections: I. Providing for labour; and 
II. Towards the socialistic pattern of society. 

I. Providing for Labour 
AGKICUUTUR.VD E.tROim SICUTOU 

The INTUC has aiway.s empha.sizcd the fact that the indus- 
trial labour which is at present attended to. covered only a frac- 
tion of the national labour powerat wor): and ibrn, ll'iO’ cfore. tiie 
question of agricultural labour which co'%'ors nearly To per ci nt 
of the whole population should be tnckle<]. There is ciuMPic un- 
employment in that sector for more than six and n < icltt 
months of the year and undcrenupbn inent for ail tiie year rounfi. 
The INTUC. therefore, had always emphasized tlv: tereent ne -1 
of providing suiipFmentary occupa’ions to the jx. nt.-- ar. 1 
even to the industrial worker.s. 

The INTUC. therefore, ha.': fully cmloived the Ka.rv! 
mittee's recommendation = of utilizing the rinviimm' rit 
Ks. 200 crorcs of rupees on smal!-.':ca!c arai co;*rj>'i 
including Ambar Charkba for the piu px'-e of crca.’.ir.r cmp’Mv- 
ment mainly in the agricultural areas. The Karve Cn;mnilt' 
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expects that it will he possible to create thereby 4.5 million jobs 
and suggests to the industrialists to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment by rcserv'ing certain consumer goods industries for that 
sector. 

w.tcEs AND I'RonrcJTvrrv 

The Labour Panel of the Planning Commission consisting of 
the representatives of the Government and the INTUC has 
unanimously agreed that until the living wage standard is 
attained, the major share of the benefit of the increased pro- 
ductivity should go to labour. It further argued; 

The incro.'ise duo to ;i rise |ti proiiuclivity lioiwccn Ifi.io and 195-5 Ls 
ai.e jioints. In 1955. anotlicr .’t polnt.-^ have liecn nddod. Tlicn the Com- 
■ j'vany Law reform wliich reduce.'; the remuneration <if manatrin '4 agents, 
managing director;; ami otiior categoric.': will create a margin equivalent 
to 10 point.':. Ttic lowering of the gap l)ctwecn tlic idghe.st and the lowe.st 
ineonie.': a;; is recommended by ilie Taxation Inquiry Committee may 
re.sult in anotlier .5 itoint.s. Thu.'; a total increase in tltc jiaying caparitic.s 
of the induslrio;; on the hasl.s of index munhers may ho .caid to he 
52.2 jioints. 

The Panel, therefore, appealed to the Government and the 
employer.^ to consider a 25 per cent increase in wages straight- 
wa}’ on the basis of the two years’ agreement of industrial peace. 

The question of wages is always a bone of contention bet- 
ween the industrialists and the working-men. The Panel, there- 
fore laid down 13 norms and standards to determine wages.* 

lAIl’LOy.'ME.NT ON THE IJASI.S OF THE SECOND ITVT>Y11\U ri^N 

The Second Five-Year Plan (ly.oC-’Gl) is based on tlie crea- 
tion of employment and the Government hopes to provide 
12 million jobs during the five years by the promotion of both 
large-scale and small-scale industries. It is. however, discovered 
that with the total investment of 4,800 crores, the large-scale 
industries are not likely to create as much employment as the 
200 crores 5vill create in the cottage industries sector. According 
to Shree AYnikunthlal Mehta, the Chairman of the All India 
Khadi and Village Industries Board, Bombay, the Ambar 
Charkha alone has the capacity to ‘-'provide full time gainful 
employment to over 50 lakhs of people in the rural areas.”t The 

» IKTVC Annual Report, 1951-’5G, pp. 0-S. 
t The Indian M-'orher, 23-7-’DG. 
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village industries have almost unlimited employment potent ie.- 
lities. This is the reason why village industries should he judged 
differentljA as Shree Shankaiial Banker pointed out in his in- 
augural address of the Ambar Charkha classes in Ahmodahnd; 

The measuring rntl with which the iarpe-.-caii- itk - iianir"-! r !./- 
iUishments are judged shouI<I not l)e ap])Ii<'d to '■maii-re.-de inrirvlrif' • 
which Jay dispersed ali over the country and involve!! vast tiutnl)! n* of 
people. The measuring rod in such a case slioui!! I'c, v. it!-, wi-.ot rpred 
and effect such programmes are introduced and e,\-eci!ti-<| ani! to w!;n; 
extent these had contributed to the economic and 'tici.a! l-'-Ucrtm-nt of 
the people involved.t 

The all-round industrial production shows a continuous rise 
from 1947 to the first ten months of 1955. The index which stood 
at 97.2 in 1947 rose to 159.4 towards the end of 1955. and tip- 
country seems to be on the way of self-suOiciency in a number 
of consumer goods. The rising industrial production i.s indic.'ited 
even by the fall in commodity prices. The jtricc index dropped 
from 390.6 at the beginning of 1954 to .367.8 at the end of the 
year, and in August 1955, it was .3.58.6. This .shows that the pro- 
duction had been continuously increasing in the then existing 
industrial set-up. Given normal conditions and with ;i suiestan- 
tial addition of large-scale and .small-scale indu.ctrie.s. tlie 
employment potentiality is abundant in the Second Fi\<‘-Yo.'(r 
Plan. 

ItATIOXALIZATIOX 

Rationalization is one of the toughest prohiems Lahnur j- 
required to face almost every day of its exi.stenr-e Xew fehno' 
logical inventions bring into bciiig new machines which clitni- 
nate the number of required workers. Tiie indufdn.di.'as inst -1 
such machines with a view to reduce the co.st of pj odia tjon ;,jid 
continue to relievo a number of cmployee.s In th:-; m.-.nr.i-r !lp- 
swoni of Democlcs in the form of sudilen nnemjdny!!!!-!-,! i-- w. it 
hanging over the head of labour all over the v. < rid. 

3d\e IXTUC is not oppo.ced to proper ratien.diz.ation which 
docs not merely mean reduction in the number <4 wo:-ker.s Imt 
includes adoption of improved and soiontifir melh.i'd,-? i.f pur- 
chase. production and sale, reducing charges of m: 
and stopping of all leakages, wastes and corru’ptian. In th.'- pre- 
sent economic state of the country rationalization ca;'. b-- j’.r tlta -i 

* 77f( Indiau Worker. 
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onl}’- to the extent it can be clone -without creating unemp]o\'- 
ment and, that too with a view to cheapen the products for the 
consumers and to enable the workers to reach a living wage 
standard. 

The General Council of the INTUC at its meeting at Indore 
in Maj’, 1953, urged the Government to take prompt steps in 
the following clirecthm: 

1. All retn.-nclimcnl.'; nnd mlionnli7.;ition in violntion of accepted 
principle.': nnd procedure.': should be rtopj)ed forthwith. 

2. In no cn.'jc .';hould nny ."tep.:; toward.': rationalization be taken 
without the concurrence of workern. 

3. Mechanization and technolo^cica! Inbour-.'-mving device.^ in the 
o.x'i.sllni; cciiiditlons tnu.':t he prohlhitotl fo as at least to ensure the 
e.'.'istinj^ level of etnploMnerit In wii-iou.v: Industrie.'’:. 

‘1. The prinelph' of payineiu of co’njjens.’ition for the period of 
closures or stop]):ii;(-,-. of work by einployer.s .slioiild be introduced. 

. 0 . The Govoriuru'nt shovihl create an elTectivc tnachinory for the 
purpose of onforcint; titc Provisions of Indu.stric.s (Development and 
Retrulaiionl .Act as tinicndcd by tiie Parliament in the interests of conti- 
nuous production and omployment.t 

i)i;.vu.v!:.ss llo w.a xce 

There was a suggestion by the Gadgil Committee for merger 
of 50 per cent of the donrne.ss allowance with basic wage. The 
question was discussed in the meetings of the Labour Panel of 
the Planning Commission and the employers proposed even the 
total merger of the dearness allowance with the basic wages, if 
the question of further adjustment of the ratios applied to difTe- 
rent categories did not create obstacles. The INTUC suggested 
that steps should be taken industry-wise to bring about a total 
merger of the dearness allowance with the basic wages by 
liaving some agreement on the question of the ratios concerned. 
That would bring uj) the wage system prevalent in India in line 
with the one obtaining in other countries. 

THE l.’MPLOVEES' PROVIDENT FUND 

The Employees’ Provident Fund Act, 19.52. was passed by 
the Parliament on the 4th IMarch, 1952. This Act covers: 
(a) cement, (b) cigarettes, (c) electrical, mechanical and general 
engineering products, (d) iron and steel, (e) paper, and 
(f) textile hidustries. The contribution of the employees would 

T IKTUC AnnitaJ Report, Nov. 1952 to Dec. 1953, p. 29. 
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be 6^ per cent of the basic wages and the dearness aUnwance. 
including the cash value of anx’ food concession to Ginjiloyc-cs. 
The emplox-ers’ contribution would be the same. The General 
Council of the INTUC meeting at Trichur in May. ifiys urgt i) 
for the extension of the scheme to cover commercial establish- 
ments, plantations and mines, and for raising the rate of contri- 
bution from per cent to 8 1/8 iier cent. The Council further 
stated that the principle of the Provident Fund Act should bo 
applied in uniform manner to all industries including coal mints 
where separate legislation exists. 

Over 20.54 lakh workers all over India arc covered by this 
Act which came into effect in November, 1952. 

BONES 

With the beginning of the Second World War. industrial 
profits increased and the prices of necessaries rose high. The 
workers, therefore, demanded an increase. So the practice of a 
lump sum payment of bonus was adopted The Courts and Tri- 
bunals have come to consider it as a legitimate industrial claiiti 
and have justified the grant of bonus on the ground that work- 
ers are not paid a living wage. 

Since 1950, however, the Labour Appellate Tribunal has 
standardized the formula for payment of bnnu.s on the ba.^is 
of allowing certain prior allocations at certain sujijioscd .‘Standard 
rates. In the formula, priorities of commis.sion. dcprcciatifin, 
rehabilitation of machinery, rate of dividend.s and return on 
capital are fixed at a veiy high rate and on wrong notions. Thu> 
in ascertaining the surplus available for bonus, the.-.* priruni' s 
have been loaded in favour of employers and thi.'-* n-pult;- in 
depriving workers of their rightful share in the higher profit - 
made the industry. 

The INTUC, therefore, has been urging upon llio Govern- 
ment to evolve equitable norms and standa.rds for distrihmion 
of bonus and make .suitable arrangement.'; for th' ir 
THE EXtri, (WEES' STXTE IXSI RANCE SCHEME. 

The INTUC has been suggesting since long ''"r tbs- oy-ra- 
tion of some insurance .ccheme for xx-orl;er,s wlm are C'-n'T.-d;-,- 
strangers to economiral habits of life. The iji.sur.ancc .-ob.cm'' . 
the INTUC thought, would bring about, not only an autom;.’!'. 
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saving of a part of their earnings but would provide for them 
medical care though in a limited degree. The Government of 
India inaugurated the scheme in New Delhi on the 24th Feb- 
ruary. 1952. The .scheme was extended up to 1053 to Kanpur 
lU. P.), Ambala, Amritsar and six more centres of the Punjab, 
covering in all 2.73,740 workers. The following two years saw 
the extension of the scheme to Nagpur (Bombay State), Greater 
Bombay, Greater Gwalior. Indore. Ujjain and Ratlam (all four 
of Madhya Bharat) as also Coimbatore (Andhra). This covered 
5.97, 4G4 more workers, totalling in all S.71,204 workers up to 
23-1 -’55. Till the 1st of December, 195G, the .scheme has been 
applied to a total of 11 lakhs of workers from 42 cities. 

l.AROUR HOUSING 

The INTUC has been emphasizing since SejAember. 194S 
the ufgoncy of constructing new houses for labour. The housing 
problem in the cities has become more acute during the last 
decade, mainlj* on account of the rapid growth of population 
and the increasing migration of working population from rural 
to urban areas. The rapid growth and concentration of indus- 
tries in the cities have further accentuated the scarcity. The 
housing programme of the Government envisages construction 
of 40 thousand units. In the opinion of the INTUC. the construc- 
tion work is far too slow and should be expedited. 

11. Towards the Socialistic Pattern of Society 
Tin: snciM.isTir paitern of .socitcty 

The outstanding event of 1955 which would shape the 
future of our country is the acceptance of the socialistic pattern 
of society as the goal by the Parliament, the Indian National 
Congrc.es and the INTUC. As has been discussed in detail in 
chapter VIII. this acceptance comes quite in line with the tradi- 
tion of peace which is a special characteristic of our civilization. 

The private sector was given a distinct place in the First 
Five-Year Plan and the industrial policy as was declared by 
the Government in 1948 still continues to hold the field. The 
Second Five-Year Plan also has adequately accommodated the 
private sector. It is, however, clear that India wants to experi- 
ment on its own special pattern of socialistic societ 3 X On the 
one hand, it wants to retain and take over to the public sector 
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the heavy, basic and strategic industries, and. nn tin- s-ther 
hand, to leave the rest to the private sector. This is a nc.v 
experiment of mixed economy where, on the ritte Itni-.d. an 
rage individual is left free to develop hi.s own pcr.sA’.ralily in tl:-‘ 
way he likes, unhindered by any externa! ccononnc pm s ••.!!!'. 
while on the other hand, an individual or a grouj) of indi\ i(!-, a!s 
are prevented from getting a erip on liie c-iontry's econunty. 

THE MAXAGIXG AGKXCT .SYSTEM 

For a long time past there was an opjtositinn. b.-itl-i voc.-il 
and mute, to the managing agency system which reservei lion’.^ 
share of the profits of industrial ami commercial con'.''.’rn'-- fic- 
the management. The IXTUC rai.sed tlic question as a nniinnal 
issue. In the Rajkot session of the Genera! Council of tiv 
INTUC, meeting on the 23rd and 2-Uh May. IfC!-*, under the 
presidentship of Shrec S. R. Vasavada. the following re solution 
on the managing agency system was passed; 

The mannin'tw nponej- n rt-lfc of tiic -o i f i 

nomif oxp!oil-Ulon nnd i? nlli''(l to a fcitd.i! itn o'.v.'-. .- p r- .■ 

tnalion of licrcclitary riitlits. It lead' to coiiri'ntr.itiuu if ]i •••.( r 
moan.-i of production witliout corrc.^iponditu’ i r-p-.n'-iiiiiu , .-.nd 
is opposed to directive prlncijilo-s eniliodii-d n U-.e Ci,n»rit'.!U i-v U !vi 
failed to evolve nn ciTicient inanapvrinl eadro 1'. i -..i tr-.-i ivrv.-in 

a--- a tictcrreiu to growtli ar.d deveioiintent on ii-.i’ ,.ii ini< • 

on proper Im"-. It,-; eonlimiance k .an \rn!><-dirivm t > Un- • n i ' 

nnd eron ’inic Swaraj of Gandhiji’-- < onci n; Tr.i- <:• n- r.-I 
Coum il I' of the opinion that the •-y.'.icin ’•..•n. i.i.t'l\i .1 u . r.’ ’.f ti"-! . 

now I’.ieh time to pul .'ui end to it. 

The INTFC also prepared a meimnamium fio- Ilf S‘>-!i c‘ 
Committee of the Parliament which was thc'u revu-wing t’l'- 
Companies Law Amendment Rill The Connvunf.- Act v.-.i - 
passed hy the Parliament in Ih.htl 

It is interesting to c.-^timatc itere how much tin- .•ib>'it:”n 
of the managing agency system is likely to -.vo for the tnu' 
During an average good year the managing tup tu y voulu 
approximately an amount of 270 lakhs of ruptc.' t u.-^- i i.-mm! - 
sion. After the operation of the Act now. it i u di iv o:,;v 
Go lakhs of rupees. 

THE C 0 >n'AXlE.S ACT, IDSC. 

Some of the most relevant clntisc.-; of tl.c Ai *. i't p.;: ! arc ; 
follows; 

1. Xi) fimipruiy ‘■•liriU.. iTinV;*- tlw .■'ipp'>;r,ti- > r t i.f C. ■ r; ,t ; : 

.trcnl for term exovtdiny l.'> yenr.". (See. C.CSj. 


P.R.-21 
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2. Any nyrcpnicnt slinll l>c void in ny: fnr ns li provides for succes- 
sion lo the odice liy inlierUnnce or clevlco. (Sec. .'U-J). 

2. A coinp.'iiiy .slinll not pay lo Its Mannpin;: Ai;cnt. . .nny sum in 
c.vce.s;- of 10 pt’i- cent of tlic net pro/its of the conipriny for the finnncLi 
yo.-ir. (Sec. 

•1. .No inibllc coinpnny or no private company which is a subi-idi.nrv 
of a pnhiic company, i-liall rnnhe any loan to. or, pive any jmar.antee or 
provide nny f-''(xi,-ity in connection with a loan made hy any jionon lo, 
or to nny otleT person hy, 

(a) Its .Mtin.aplnf; Ayont or any a ociatf- < f u Managinrt Ayont 
...(Sec. nr.ri). 

11 is hojicd that the ojicralion of the Act would release 
considerable fund.s out of the cost structure both for raising 
wages as well as for giving better living and working conditions 
to worker.s and thus i.'onefiting the society. 

CEILLVr. ON INCOME 

The acceptance of the sociali.^lic ])uilcrn connotes ceiling 
on income. The Taxation Enquiry Committee Moport suggests 
a ratio of 1 to fiO. IDvcn the capitalistic count rie.^-' have discfirded 
this ratio and China is trying to have 1 to lU. We feel it i.s advi- 
sable to make a beginning of putting the ceiling on the wage 
and salary incomes, hotii in the jirivale and the public sector.', 
and the general limitation of dividends should he made in the 
total incomes from investments. 

MANAGI'.MENT.L.\IU)Un ASSOCIATION IN INDCSTRV 

The endeavour of the INTUC from its very inception ha.s 
been to develop industrial relations on peaceful lines. It is indeed 
true that “as yet no .scientific formula lias been discovered to 
put the industrial relations on an equitable basis acceptable to 
all”..! But the State has a right and a re.'^ponsibility in the matter 
of adjusting relations between cajiitnl and labour. The adju.st- 
ment would be feasible only when it is recognized that what the 
workers want is “not a few additional coins, hut a recognition 
both in thcoiy and practice of their status, as equivalent to and 
not inferior as compared tvith the management’’. For the only 
logical conclusion of the peaceful industrial relationship, which 
is veiy necessary for the smooth working of the industry, is 
the increasing measure of association of tlie workers with the 

t Shrcc Khanchibhal Dopai’.s Pn'?idcntinl address. Fourth Scs.sion. 
Ahmodabad, October, 1951, p. 3. 
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management. “The proper evolution.” according to Gandhiji. 
“would be for the labourers to raise themselve.s: to tb.e ftr.Uis of 
part-proprietors.”§ The workers can do so only when they are 
regarded as having “eveiy right to posscs.s an accurate know- 
ledge of the transactions of the mills”.* 

For the building up of a socialistic iialtcrn of society also, 
participation of labour in the management is inevitable. Tiw idea 
has been accepted by the Government and the Labour Panel 
has suggested a Council of Management, whicli i.- a hnlf-way 
house between the present position and direct ])articipalinn jn 
the directorate. The e.^periment of labour participation has (<.,en 
a great success in Germany, which is. therefore. knr7wn the 
“German miracle”. 

The Working Committee of the IXTUC, meeting in Phillon;.: 
on the 7th and Sth .Marcli, 195G, welcomed the acccijt.'ince In- 
the Government of the policy that adequate .<tep.> .'should he 
taken for partici])ation of workers in management. It declnn-ci 
its belief that the joint responsibility towards the industry on 
the part of the employers and the employec.s was bound to nut 
the industiy on a stable and progressive basis. It sug.c:e.=''ted tliat 
with a view to enable the workers to efTeclixely .ciuue the 
responsibilities and privileges of manapin.g indu.stnal concerns, 
they should be given proper training in the itchninu-- of pro- 
duction. marketing, sales, organization as also fintincine anii 
administration of the industry. This arrangement woniri leave 
no scope for mutual distrust which often leads to serio'u? 
industrial disputes. 

This does not mean, however, that in the ojiimun of tlie 
INTUC, a strike is a talioo for all lime. It believe.- that strii;*' 
should be resorted to only when all no.ssiblc avenues r>f } i ae. k.ii 
settlement are exhausted and decision to launch a strike is t.-dwn 
by .secret ballot of workcr.s. Its constitution, not only acr< py 
strike as a last weapon in the hand.s of the work.inc das; hut 
al.so provide.s for any “suitable form of Snty.agrahr..". 

AN INNOVATION Ol' rO-rAUTNUItslIll’ 

The Tata Iron and Steel Comjiany Lti! .k .’”. h- : ’ur 
(Bibar) are the pioneers in the Held of co-p.u tr,* rslup. j la y 

I Youvn ludin. ir>-r’-’ru. 

* Unrijcn. I.'I-A'.N. 
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and the Tala Workers’ Union have entered into an agreement 
on the Gth January, 1956 for the closer association of the emplo- 
yees with the IManagement of the Company. 

The Company has constituted the following Joint Com- 
mittees in pursuance of the Agreement: 

1. Welfare Committee, 2. General Safety Committee, 
3. Workmen’s Benefit Fund Board of Trustees, 4 . Joint Depart- 
mental Councils, 5. A Joint Works Council, 6. A Joint Tov.m 
Council and 7. A Joint Consultative Council of Management. 

The agreement further declares that to enable the afore- 
said committees to c.xercise their functions effectiveh', the 
management will make available to them relevant information, 
data, statistics, including such financial information ns may be 
necessaiA' for the proper understanding of any matter under 
consideration.f 

There is a similar agreement made also between the wor- 
kers and the management of the Modi Spinning and Weaving 
[Mills Co. Ltd., Modinagar (U. P.) on Gth March. 1956. 

A tripartite committee appointed by the Indian Labour Con- 
ference which met in New Delhi early in August, 1957 has com- 
piled a list of major industries both in the private and public 
sectors for introducing workers’ participation in industrial 
management. The industries selected from the private sector 
arc: cotton textiles, jute, engineering, chemicals, tobacco, paper, 
sugar, cement, mines and plantations. Tliose from the public 
sector include: railway workshops and yards, posts and tele- 
grajdis, ])orls. shijwards. transport workshops, mines, printing 
presses and electricity undertakings. The committee has reques- 
ted the State Governments al.so to name suitable industrial 
undertakings in their control for inclusion in this experiment of 
workers’ participation in the industrial management. We feel 
that this is the right step in the process of evolution of peaceful 
industrial relations. 

tut: SKCONl) FIVIvVEAR PliAX (lO.KFOI) 

The First Plan (1951 -’56) marked an improvement in 
industrial relations and the success of joint consultation at 


t Supplemental Agreement, IO.'jG. 
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various levels. The index of real earnings of factory 
advanced from 90.2 to 102.7 duidng the period of the Plan. V.'it’n 
the progressive implementation of various .social .--'vcurity mea- 
sures the worker and his family today are better oquip}>:.!l 
against various ri.sks like sickness, death, tlisabk-ment. old aee 
and short-term unemployment. In the matter of \vorl;ing condi- 
tions, the problems of health and .safety have rccci\ ed incrf’;,.>-'in-: 
attention. 

The Second Plan seeks to build, in many re.siteci.'. on tiv,! 
basis of the First Plan but with a faster tempo. The following 
are some of its most important provi.sion.s in tlie intere.d of 
labour; 

]. A d}mamic wage policy with ri.'-'ing real tv:ige.= ha,- 
been accepted. 

2. Wages are to be augmentcii by profit iionuse.'. 

3. Extension of social security benefits to ne-.v 

more vigorous implementation of Minimum Wage legisla- 
tion, regulation of working conditions in cf'n.'tructinn 
industry and transport services and jirogramme,'.- for added 
welfare facilities constitute .come of the benefits. 

4. Groups like contra.ct labour, agricultural labour 
and women workers would receive special attention. 

5. Councils of Management will be set ui) in indiu'trird 
establislnnents in wliich labour will be repre.-onted alnng 
with management and will share information about tb.e 
various aspects with regard to the working of the iiviu-try. 

(). Arrangement for training w<irkers in trado union 
philosophy and methods has been ]irovided. 

7. Rs. 4300'*' crores for jiubiic sector indurtric- and 
Rs. 200 crores for small-.scale and cottage industri' - rue 
provided. These industries are estimated lo supply 
collectively 12 million job.s during the Sec'ind Pir.n ,-io 1. 

S. Xationalis.ation of Life Insurance <lf'."0) and GoM 
J^Iincs of Kolar (19501 has been br-nnht about. Tiv- 'V on 
of a Mini.stry of Steel has brougb.t the ind-.r^-iry in tin pnbb.c 
.sector. 


’ .Xci'onlincr to Uio I'ltC' t Grivorntrii iit.';! -iirt ■ i on i7 
liuhn tl'.'‘ figuic co \i;i to tu veoir.,--.- .-.'i ; r, •; 

facli'i s ie.c'lvvln;;' pra cs. 
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It will thus be seen that vast and attractive avenues of 
emplo\Tnent are provided in the Second Five-Year Plan for the 
working jiopulation. 

Foreign Policy 

The INTUC is trying to project the theory of co-e>:istence 
in the international labour field. This means that whatever the 
political, economic or social sy.stcm of a country may be, thej'e 
should be no bar to its co-operation and collal.'oration v.ith other 
countries. This is the reason why the INTUC supports the reten- 
tion of the communist countries like USSR and Poland and the 
entry of Sjiain advocating Right Diclator.=hip in the ILO {Inter- 
national Labour Organization), so that the great organization 
might have truly a world character. The policy of the IXTUC 
has been to retain its own democratic approach in dealing v.-ith 
our own alTa.ir.s and not (o criticize other.s for <lealing with their 
own affairs in diuerent ways. The IXTUC delegates are, there- 
fore. freely invited both by the U.S..''\. and USSR. Right from 
19-iS till now nearly 20 representatives on an average of the 
IXTUC visit foreign countries every year either as delegates, 
advisors or students. 

Inlcrnational Labour Organization 

The two World War,=. tiie frightful development of nuclear 
energy and the complexity of the conditions created by the 
mechanization of tlie production processes have given rise to a 
host of problems, one of which is tlio problem of social injustice. 
The world is gradually realizing that the unrest created by 
social injustice can be eliminated and peace established, not by 
violence but by acts of non-violence or social justice. This is the 
reason why the Preamble of the Constitution of the ILO contains 
the following: 

WhereaF universal nn'l lasting p"ace can t)0 c.stablished only if it 
Is Imseti U])-"'Ti .sneia! jii.sticc'; 

.Vnd v. hon'.-is condition.^ of labour ex'ist involving .such injustice, hard- 
.ship an<! priwation to largo numbers of people ns to produce unre.st so 
great th.at the peace and barniony of the world are iniperlllcd: and an 
improverr.ent of iho.se conditions i.s urgently required.® 

The ILO is essentially an advisory body and its sessions 
pass such conventions and recommendations as are regarded 


Constitution and Rules of the I.L.O., p. 3. 
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necessary for the uplift of labour. The members who represent 
governments, employers and workers from different countries 
are left free to apply these conventions and recommendations to 
the labour situations in their respective countries in the man- 
ner they think right. Thus the objective of the ILO is “to 
channel the valuable co-operation of governments, employers 
.and workers towards the establishments of international labour 
standards.”t 

Both the ILO and the INTUC have an identity of ideals and 
both are wedded to the establishment of social justice and peace 
by means of co-operation of all the parties concerned. It is, there- 
fore, no wonder that the INTUC has received guidance fi'om the 
conventions and recommendations of the ILO. According to 
Shree V. K. R. V. Menon, Director, International Labour Office, 
New Delhi, 

The Minimum Wage-fixing Machinery convention, 1928, the Maternity 
Protection convention of 1919 and the Employers’ State Insurance 
convention of 1948 are good examples of the influence of ILO conven- 
tions on Indian legislation.t 

Peaceful Approach in Industrial Relations 

Peaceful approach in the labour work in all its ramifications 
can be said to be the speciality of the INTUC. Its representatives 
visiting the sessions of the ILO have been found helpful in its 
proceedings by virtue of their emphasis on class-collaboration 
and class-co-operation. Shree Khandubhai Desai, the ex-Labour 
Minister for the Indian Union, attended the 33rd ses.sion of the 
ILO in June, 1950 as the leader of the Indian workers' delegation. 
He served on the Committee of Industrial Relations and force- 
fully pleaded for peace in all the activities of labour work inclu- 
ding industrial relations. The other workers' representatives 
highly appreciated this point of view. 

International Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) 

In 1948 the representatives of workers from the Asiatic 
countries, when assembled at ILO Conference in San 
Francisco, decided to start Asiatic Federation of Labour. At that 
time World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) was the only 


^{Proceedings of Thirty-eighth Scssio/i of the I.L.O., 1953, p. 1. 
t l.L.O. Revicio. June, 193G, p. 551. 
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federalion of international labour organizations. The WFTU 
was increasingly being dominated by Communists who were 
trying to utilize it as an instrument for the propagation of their 
ideology and jn-acticc. The INTUC and many othei- Asiatic trade 
unions, therefore, started Asiatic Federation of Labour (AFL) 
based on the })rinci])le of peace in the same year i.e. in 1048. It 
effe.etively functioned till 1050 and played an imporUmt part in 
establishing contacts, in promoting a scn.se of unity and soli- 
darity among the working cla.s.ses of Asia. But with the advent 
of the world organization in the form of ICP'TU, need for an 
independent regional organization of Asia did not exi.st and 
therefore AI'Ij clinse to merge itself in ICFTU. From its very 
inception repre.<enlalives of the IK'l'UC have regularly attended 
it.s sessions. 

Consolidation Work 

One of the main functions of the centinl secretariat of the 
INTUC has been to represent to the various Ministries of the 
Government of India and the State Governments, wherever 
necessary, the pi-oblems of workers in various industries. The 
central oflice luis also been regularly in corrosi)ondence with the 
Central and i^tatc Covei'innents with a view to get redress of 
all the legitimate claims of affiliated unions including grant 
of recognition, imjmovcd conditions of work, victimization, 
retrenchments etc. 

The Provincial Branches of the INTUC have attained a 
much re.sponsiblc position in the set-up of the organization. 
They have now become experienced and have developed a sort 
of a routine and a structural character which has helped a great 
deal in conducting the work of the affiliated unions in their 
respective jurisdictions. They are ])erforming the most impor- 
tant work of educating the workers in the technique of 
Gandhian ideology as also in the labour movements in different 
parts of the country and outside. Consequently the Labour- 
Management relations have improved in many States. 

The Imlian Worker in English and the Bharatiya Shramik 
in Hindi are the two official weeklies of the INTUC published 
by the central secretariat. New Delhi. Both are rendering useful 
service to the cause by disseminating information of the labour 
movements of India and of other countries. Besides these, there 
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are various other journals published b}- the State Branches of 
the INTUC and Industrial Federations. 

The Builders of the INTUC 

The INTUC is tr 3 dng to base its activities on the twain 
principles of Truth and Non-violence preached by JIahatma 
Gandhi. The Conference which resolved to establish this organi- 
zation was presided over Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, who was 
its unfailing adviser till his demise in 1950. Dr. Suresh Chandra 
Bannei’jee, who was thrice President of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress was the first President of the INTUC, while 
Shree Khandubhai Desai was the first secretary. The latter 
was its President from 1950 to the time when he was 
appointed as the Union Minister. Shree Desai, in co-operation 
with Shree Gulzarilal Nanda. the present Minister for 
Planning and Labour, played an important part in shaping 
the organization in its initial stages. In 1948, Shree Hariharnalh 
Shastri -was elected its President. From 1949 till hi.s 
death in December 1953, he continued to occup.v the kej'- 
post of the General Secretary of the INTUC. His dynamic leader- 
ship was very much helpful in the growth of the organization. 
Professor John, who has organized Jamshedpur labour and 
Shree G. D. Ambekar, Organizer of the Bombay labour were 
the Presidents of the INTUC after 1952. Shree S. P. Vasavada 
and Shree K. R. Tripathi are its present President and Secrefatw 
respectively. Thanks to this continuing leadership, dedicated to 
Gandhian ideals, the organization of INTUC has succeeded in 
building up a non-violent front which alone shows a sure hope 
for the future. 

Conclusion 

The INTUC has pla 3 'ed an important part, during the ten 
years of its existence, in championing the just demands of wor- 
kers, in resisting threats to their securit 3 N in bringing about a 
progressive reorientation in the economic policies of the Govern- 
ment and in ensuring active co-operation of the workers in 
realizing the national objectives in the economic field. In this 
manner, the INTUC, on the one hand, has consistently tried to 
instil among the workers a high sense of responsibility and disci- 
pline and on the other hand, it has succeeded in cfTectiveh* 
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impressing on the Government the need for a sympathetic and 
objective consideration of the grievances of the workers and for 
the amelioration of their conditions. The Indian Government 
found the co-operation of the TNTUC very valuable. 

Thus the Gandhian technique which seemed to have suc- 
ceeded in Ahmedabad in a limited area, appears to have been 
elTective on an all-India scale in shaping the policy of the 
INTUC. "Well had Gandhiji prophesied fifteen years before: 

Alnncdab.nd L-nbour Union Is a model for all India to copy A 

liinc, I bope. will come when It -vvl]] bo po.ssJblo for the Trade Union 
Conpross to acccj)t tbo .Ahmedabad inetbod and have the Abmcdabad 
orpanr/.atlon an part of tbo All-lndln Union. 5 


CHAPTER XXV 

CONCLUSIONS 

I have pictured to my.self an India continually pro.sperinp along 
t'.-.e liiU'S be.st .suitetl to lu-r genius. I not, however. i)icturc it as 
a third cla'-’.s or oven a first class copy of tbo dying civili7.ation of 
tbo West.t 

— Mahatma Gandltl 

Peace Technique 

We have discu.sscd industrial relations on the basis of peace 
as they were envisaged by Mahatma Gandhi. The industrial 
relations, as wo have discussed them here do not represent only 
as an isolated piece of the industrial sector. They mean as thet' 
do, a totality of life, a diversity of inter-relations between labour, 
employer, consumer and Government. This is the reason why 
we have emphasized its peace content as it is related to the 
industrial organization itself, and to all those factors connected 
with it. Peace or non-violence is a fundamental, dynamic con- 
cept which permeates every jihase of our life and seeks through 
it, its varied expressions. Unless the principle is carried out in 
the right way in all the fields of industrial activity, in its admini- 
strative, economic and educational contexts and by the right 
sort of means, such reforms ai'e not likely to bear much fruit. 
This is why the problem of peaceful industrial relations becomes 

§ Gandhi, M. K., Co7istructivc Proprainv^c, pp. 23-2-}. 
t Ilm-ijati, 30-7-’38. 
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ultimately the problem of peaceful industry. We, therefore, 
considered the question on two backgrounds: 

One of them is the existing industrial structure which is 
essentially capitalistic; the other is a transformed industrial 
structure representing mixed economy which, in our view, 
would answer in the best way, the requirements of peace. 

Industry Is a Joint Concern 

The peace technique has been developed as a counterpoise 
to class-war, dictatorship of the proletariat, abolition of private 
property and a violent revolution. The Gandhian technique pre- 
sents a challenge to the above prevalent ideology. It substitutes 
in its stead, class-collaboration, democratic administration, limi- 
tation of private property and non-%dolent re\'olution, or call it 
Gandhian evolution. Industrial^ put, the special features which 
distinguish the peace technique from the capitalistic one are; 

1. Provision of economic and social services as a 
. necessary part of industrial organization whose expenses 

should be shared between the State, employers and 
employees. 

2. Provision of an elaborate machinery for the settle- 
ment of disputes and necessary legislation. 

3. Making workers co-partners of the industry. 

The Gandhian technique seeks to strike a peaceful way. 
which is neither exclusively Capitalist nor exclusively Commu- 
nist, and which is not in the interest of either this class or that 
but in the interest of the whole community. It believes 
that there cannot be any intrinsic antagonism between the real 
interests of the employers and the employees. Not only that, but 
their interests are interdependent. They are expected to evolve 
a corporate programme of activities with both of them as 
mutual trustees and also as trustees of the consumers. They 
should, therefore, think in terms of the whole, and should not 
fight for the rights of conflicting classes. “This is possible where 
management and men recognize the significance of the new rela- 
tionship which has developed in industry and are prepared to 
work out a plan for intelligent and sincere co-operation. 


§ Clerke, V. ?U., Kew Times, New .Ucf/iot/s onrf New Man, p. SO. 
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Economic and Social Services 

The capitalist is expocled to shako ofT old obscurantist ideas 
about his privileges and personal ownership. He has in the past 
so ruthlessly exploited his ])osition that the con.sequent deluge 
is likely to envelop him at any moment if he is not awake be- 
times. He ouglU to accept now hi.s duties towards the labour and 
the community. The profit motive is not negatived but it should 
be limited.’" Tie should have a sense of social justice and fair- 
mindedness. “In the city of God,” St. Augustine asked, “take 
away justice; and what arc the kingdoms of the earth, but great 
bands of robbers?” Indeed insistence on social justice is the 
kernel of Gandhian tcchniciuc. The industrialists should identify 
themselves with their workers and should sympathetically 
understand their dilTicultics which they should try to remove. 
The workers should have ndecjuate wages, satisfactory condi- 
tions of work and treatment and should be iirovidcd with 
proper housing.f Besides these, provision should be mode for 
economic and social welfare measures, such as education . for 
their children, insurance, provident fund, gratuity, medical 
relief, industrial training, etc. 

The objective of the Second Plan is the creation of a socia- 
listic jiattern of society. With that end in view our Government 
has kept on gradually extending its orbit of influence. A new 
Industrial Policy Resolution was presented to the Parliament on 
April 30, in.'ifi. replacing the t)riginal resolution of April 1043. 
This sti'c.^sed the need to accelerate the rate of economic growth, 
to speed up induslriali/ation. to expand the ])ublic sector and to 
build up a largo and growing co-operative sector. In pursuance 
of that resolution steel plants as also a State Trading Corpora- 
tion were set up and life insurance was nationalized. 

All this would mean only the beginning of the industrial 
democracy which imjdics an equality of opportunity in matters 

Cf. “T))c princlplo of llniUalion of profils arnl of supervision i\v the 
Slate in tlic iutl)lic interest lias already been admitted and applied in such 
puldie utility corporations ns the Port of ].,ondon Authority .. .tiic B.B.C." — 
llu.vley. Aldous. Kit'lx and Mi nna, pp. -IS-iO. 

i "irG cnnsi<lerc(l sid)sidi?od Industi'ial liousing sclicmes to l>c of para- 
mount importance for it was proper housing nu're tlian any otlicr amity 
that would tone up tlie oiUlro outlook of tlie workers.” — Giri. V. V.. ex- 
Labour Minister to the Government of India, Hindustan Standard, Sl-S-’.'S. 
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of food, health and education. This step would go a long way 
in satisfying a worker’s profound aspirations for better life. The 
State is the greatest emploj’er and it should set an example of 
an ideal employer which the other emploj'ers would follow. The 
modern tendency in industrially advanced countries is to give 
accent to these positive activities of economic and social welfare 
sendees. If the capitalist is not prepared to cany on industry on 
this basis but chooses to be guided solely by profit motive, the 
State is expected to step in and compel the capitalist to do the 
right by labour. Indeed under the existing industrial order, the 
State is required “to remove or reduce those elements of un- 
earned or surplus wealth that ever>nvhere are the chief sources 
of discord and to utilize them for strengthening the economic 
system and for other work of human progress’’.? Mr. J. .A.. 
Hobson has suggested “a policy of industrial peace now 
practicable”, as follows: 

1. The state should secure subsistence wages and other minimum 
conditions for workers. 

2. Owning and controlling the operation of a few essential mono- 
polies by the State, and 

3. Securing for public revenue and communal service-; ns large a 
share as is practicable, of rents. e.Ncess profits and inheritance.f 

In this manner, the surplus profits would be utilized for 
levelling up the condition of the workers ami as the author has 
put it, “the removal of even the appearance of profiteering would 
go far towards creating an atmosphere for indu.=trial peace.”;; 

Machinery for the Settlement of Disputes 

Two things are necessary for the resolution of the di.spute.s: 

1. Building up of responsible organizations of emplo- 
yers and employees; and 

2.. Building up of elaborate and effective machinery 
for joint discussion of the problems of the industry and fo:- 
arriving at collective agreements. 

Strong and consolidated organizations cither industry-wi.-j 
or centre-wise would play a weighty part in negotiation.-^ and 
would secure respect for the agreements into which they enter. 
If thei'e is Avise leadership on both sides, problems could be 

f Hobson, J. A., The Conditions of Iiulustrial Pence, pp. 7, G, 

§ Ibid., p. 102. 
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soh-ed more easily. There should be flexibility in reaching 
compromises on traditional jiositions by abandoning rigid men- 
tal patterns and by patiently awaiting the ultimate attainment 
of a satisfactory adjustment of diiTerences. It is, howev'cr, desi- 
rable that all the disputes should be settled at the level of the 
industry between the management and the workers themselves. 
There is an increasing tendency, according to the report of the 
ILO Mission to Turkey, towards self-regulation in industiy. 
superseding State regulation in rc.‘--pcet of many labour 
matlei-.s.*^ 

Work Committees 

Work Committee.^ are tlie corner-.stone of industrial rela- 
tions. They are for the settlement of diilerenec.s on the spot bet- 
ween the workers tmd the managemtml and they supply the key 
to the structure of peaceful hidustriul rcIntion.s-. Day-to-day 
questions arc discussed anfl their later dtn-clopmcnts may be 
obviated by these committees. These committees are competent 
among other tilings to; 

1. establish, within the framcwr)rk of the general collec- 
tive agreements, a job classification for all the members of 
the pensonncl; and 

2. cNamine and give advice on c\-ery pi-oposal made by the 
management or by the personnel with a view to modifying 
or incM-easing prudurtion. taking into account oxi.sting 
economic conditions. t 

The.se committees are .sometimes entru.sted witii the func- 
tions of the Production Committees also. Thus they occupy a 
iiivotal jiosition in the industry and arc able to dispose of the 
majority of disputes regarding clifTcrcnt categories of work and 
of iiroduction. 

^ Cf. "Til” luiinlKT of cvinn-irncnt,*; in inthi-Srinl reintion.'; has inerea.-od 
n-'adiiv ihiMrv’ Uh' jicriod, and tho (.‘xpcriment.-i Uicin.selvc.': Iiavo 

in di'ptii and in ficdjie. Tiicy arc linkca up tiio cver-.'iprcadincr 

dosiro for a n f.a in of the nndertahlnir. and aifo witlt tlie clTort that capitaiLt 
ceononiv i' ne.kinp in vari nis way.s to adapt iU-cif to ineet tho prowinp 
pjc.s.<=ui-(> from employee.'! anti Ilie need for co-operation ainontf mendters of 
the naif worl-.iny in an undm-ialtinp.”— Frietimcmn. Georges, I.L.O. nci-irii-. 
•Jan., 1 !).".■>, p. 79. 

t International Laiwur Organization, Imhistrinl RcMions, (Textile Com-- 
viiltcc), p. CS. 
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Joint Committees 

Joint Committees have been found useful for settling dis- 
putes of wider import. These committees will be the best vcb.i- 
cle for improving labour relations and for promoting emplo.ycr- 
employee collaboration in the interest of high production and 
greater wellbeing of the workers. These would also look to the 
details of the agreements being worked out by professional 
experts. 

Collective Agreement 

When a major dispute cannot be settled by either of the 
above two committees, it should be referred to the organisa- 
tions of the employers and employees for further consideration. 
The collective agreement derives realit}* only from the orga- 
nized strength of the workers and a genuine desire on the part 
of the employers to co-operate with their representati\’es in 
exploring every possibility of reaching a settlement. An indepen- 
dent machineiy would be necessary to organize working of the 
collective agreements in detail. 

Arbitration 

When the normal machinery fails to settle the dispute, tire 
issue should be referred to an arbitrator or arbitrators acccjjt- 
able to both the parties. It is always “the most honourable and 
patriotic course for employers and employees to agree to submit 
any present or future dispute or classes of such disputes to arbi- 
tration of any person or board of their choice”.x In the opinion 
of the INTUC, “the number of such agreements would be a good 
index of real progress in industrial relations in the country.":; 
Sound ai'bitration, according to Mr. J. A. Hobson, “must l)ase 
its award upon a recognition of all the interests involve^], and 
its process must provide for a due presentation of interest.^ that 
lie outside the immediate ai-ea of conflict’’.^ 

In the Gandhian technique, arbitration holds a place of 
great importance. The arbitrators are to name in advance an 
umpire to whom the dispute can he referred in case of difTcrcr.ee 

t INTUC, RcpHcs to the Qucstiomiairc on InfhiFtr'.r.l P.< InHoiiF, Uv 

tho Laboiu' Jilmisti-y. Government of India, nnncxturc. p. 7. 

§ Ibid., p. G. 
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lictwecn the two arbitrators. The decision of the umpire is to be 
fina!. In the opinion of Mr. Hobson, “even in tho.se countries 
most dependent U}ion foreign trade, the peaceful settlement of 
most dispute.^ can be achieved by the methods of national medi- 
ation and arbitration, accomiianicd by a proper .system of 
taxation and social utilisation of .surpluses."’^ 

Conciliation 

When the partie.s fail to reach an agreement with the 
help of even an arbitration and the dispute continues, the State 
is required to step in with an offer of conciliation. The Concilia- 
tion Onicer has an important role to play for which he should 
have adequate training and equipment. For cases involving 
major issues, ad hoc or Standing Conciliation Board may be 
appointed. It may bo useful in certain cases to have recourse to 
an official enquiry for the purpose of avoiding disputes. 

Compulsory Arbitration 

In the peace technique. com])ulsory arbitration has no place 
except in cases where the Government, in spite of the wishes 
of the \iarties, consider it to be proper in their discretion to inter- 
vene in the iniere.st of the community or for maintenance of 
peace or for other reason.s. In Britain and America also compul- 
sory arbitration i.s oppn.scd. becau.so it lakes away from emplo- 
yers and unions the responsibility for working out their mutual 
problom.s and transfers it to Government-created tribunals. It 
negates the possibility of collective agreement and replaces it 
with litigation. Wonst of all, it denies the working people the 
right to protest and to resist a wrong and the right to strike 
peacefully for improvement in their condition. This spells loss 
of personal freedom, loss of the power of initiative, loss of hope 
and aspiration of sclf-betlermeni. 

Labour Courts and Industrial Tribunal 

Labour Courts should be empowered to take cognizance 
and dispose of any coinjilaints relating to working conditions, 
health, safety, welfare and kindred matters. Central Industrial 
Tribunal .should deal with disputes of national importance. The 
work of the Courts and Tribunal suffers today in qualitj- and 


The Conditions of Industrial Peace, p, 113. 
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speed of disposal for various reasons. It would be for the State 
to remove these defects and arrange speed}^ disposal of the 
disputes. Cases before the Central Industrial Tribunal should 
be rare and, "as far as possible there should be no provision for 
appeals or references to the special jurisdiction of the High 
Court.”! Legal sanctions may have to be employed for securing 
due observance of the awards and decisions of the tribunals. 

Strike 

With such an elaborate machinerj’^ for the liquidation of 
industrial conflicts, it is difficult to conceive a time when the 
differences would be so emphatic even after many percolations 
as to be effective enough to cause a strike or a lock-out. But such 
an eventuality can be imagined. In that event, however, a trial 
of strength alone remains the only method of reconciliation. A 
strike or a lock-out is not i-uled out in Gandhian technique. But 
it is resorted to only when all the avenues are tried and 
adjustment becomes impossible. 

Co-partnership of Labour 

This is the ideal envisaged in the Gandhian strategy of 
peaceful industrial relations. Work committees, Joint com- 
mittees, and quadripartite conferences are the stages at which 
labour must be associated with industry. These can be said to 
be various forms of joint consultation. The next and the final 
step in the peaceful industrial relationship is co-partnership. 
While explaining the implications of co-partnership, Gandhiji 
had said that workmen should be regarded as equals with the 
shareholders and that they had, therefore, eveiy right to posse.ss 
an accurate knowledge of the industry. The Gandhian way is 
intended to bring about an order of society ensuring equal 
status to all its members. This kind of equalitj’ should be preva- 
lent in all the classes and strata of society. This democratic 
socio-economic structure of the Sarvodaya State is rooted in 
equality and justice. Shree Khandubhai Desai had declared in the 
seminar on Industrial Relations, held in New Delhi on lG-2-’5n ; 

Success of the Second Five Year Pian and tlie achlovcinenl of the 
goal of the socialistic pattern of society will very subst.'mtinlly depend 
on the relations between the cmployer.s and employees. . . .It is, therefore. 

t INTUC, Replies to the Questionnaire on Inrlustrint RcloHotss, cited 
before, p. 29. 


P.R.-22 
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ncrcppnry that the concilintion machinery should create a proper atmos- 
phere for the speedy Implementation of the welfare schemes.? 

Profit-sharing 

Profit-sharing is a step in advance of the method of joint 
consultation and is a precursor of co-partnership. Gandhiji had 
envisaged labour os a co-partner, co-.sharer and co-worker of 
capital. As such, the workers, in his view, arc entitled to their 
own share of profits. Then alone they would begin to feel that 
the industry is their own for which they must put in their best 
ciTorts, The programme of profit-.sharing in some American 
industries have demonstrated that a firm which offers to orga- 
nized labour a position of genuine partnership, and recognizes 
and rc.spccts the status of the trade unions, “achieves acce- 
lerated production in the interest of the management, labour 
and the consumer public”.* By sharing profits, an employer 
acknowledges that profits are a legitimate concern of labour. 
This now thought is fast gaining ground in America and trade 
union agreements which include profit-sharing arrangements 
are increasingly common in American industry. 

Nay, the .American e>:perimcni has gone still further. 
Because of labour susjiicion of the accounting procedures, some 
profit-.sharing plans incorporated in agreements with trade 
unions permit the unions to check the company’s financial 
records, if they so desire. Be it remembered that the American 
industrialists chose to agree to the proj3o.sal of the labour unions 
checking the company’s financial records in the year 1949. But 
Mahatma Gandhi had accurately read the advancing trend in 
the labour psychology" as early as in 1937 when he wrote: 

It I.-; vital to tlio w'ollboing of the inchistry that workmen .should be 
regarded as equals with tiic fihnrcholders and that titcy iiavo. Uierofore, 
every rigltt to possess nn aeeuralc itttowlodgo of tlio transactions of tlie 
miils.t 

One company (Brown Johnson Company) has tried a novel 
experiment. Instead of fearing that a profit-sharing programme 
which leads the woi’kers to usurp management powers, Air. John- 
son established a multiple-management plan, giving employees 
a voice in the formulation of the policy. He wrote: 


? Indian Labour Gazette, Foliriiary, UJoG, p. GOS. 
» Thompson, Profit-Sharing, p. 23. 

■'! Harijan, 13-2-'37, p. -i. 
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Today, we are called on to choose between the old and the now 

capitalist society. The old is loaded down with petrified prejudice^ 

The new and progressive view holds that the capitalism is n human 
institution vibrant and evolutionary, capable of constantly ndjucting it- 
self to new conditions, a tool in the hands of the people to be ustd for 
the good of all.t 

Such profit-sharing arrangements virtual!}" mean the accep- 
tance of co-partnership of labour. Only the Tatas of Janrshedpur 
in India have started profit-sharing in their company. The wor- 
kers .there were entitled under the collective agreement on 
profit-sharing bonus scheme which was revised in 1953. to a 
share of 30 per cent of the net profit of the company. According- 
ly they received the bonus of Rs. 1,07,02,004 for the year 19.50- 
57.^ We submit that such experiments alone would be 
able to assuage the rising labour discontent. Provision of eco- 
nomic and social services and profit-sharing schemes represent 
two different approaches. Ideologically, the former aspires to 
supply the deficiency in the life of the workers, while the latter 
is an invitation to them to be co-partners of the industry. The 
ideal, however, is that profit-sharing should be regarded as a 
transitional stage, and that the proper arrangement should be a 
fair pay to both the managing and the working staffs. 
Peace-Based Industry 

The foregoing discussion has postulated tlie exi.sling eco- 
nomic way as the basis of social life. It is the laissex-fairc system 
where “justice is the right of the stronger” and where the 
industrial peace depends upon the right distribution of .surplus 
profits. But the industrial organization is never a static matter. 
It undergoes continuous changes as are demanded by changing 
circumstances. If peace is to be a desirable concomitant of our 
industrial life, it should not be beyond our power to envisage 
and bring into being an industrial structure which siiouki. in it.s 
very nature, be conducive to peace, both internal and external. 
External peace would minimize the chances of war, and internal 
peace would secui’e harmony among the constituents of the 
national life. Such experiments, though on a .small scale, arc 
being carried out in Scandinavian countries and from the accounts 
received here, it appears that they have shown a groat measure of 
success. The A.I.C.C. of the Indian National Congre.'^s harl 


t Projit-Sharing, cited before, p. 244. 

!i Indian Worker, Special Independence Number, Aug. lOaT. p. IZ. 
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appointed an Economic Programme Committee in J948, "to draw 
np an economic programme. . .with an economic structure which 
would yield maximum production without the operation of the 
private monopoly and the concentration of wealth, and which 
will ci'cate a proper balance between urban and rural eco- 
nomies”. Such a structure alone, the Committee pointed out, 
would pro\’ide an alternative to the acquisitiv'c economy of the 
private capitalism and the regimentation of a totalitarian State. 
The details of the Committee’s suggestions regarding industrial 
set-up have been discussed in chapter IX. 

Accordingly, the structure in brief should be: 

1. Key industries should be gradually nationalized. 
They should either be State-owned or State-controlled. 

2. The industries directly related to food, cloth and 
habitation should be free from State-control and should be 
easily acce.ssible to individuals. 

3. The remaining industries should bo decentralized. 
This industrial order would greatly minimize economic 

disparities and would secure freedom to individuals for self- 
development. It plans an industrial order based on mixed eco- 
nomy which is intended to utilize in the maximum measure the 
human and material resources available in India and to lead to 
increased production of goods, and reduction of inequalities of 
income, wealth and opporlunit3^ This would represent the 
Indian approach to the ideal of industrial democracy. As the 
plan is conceived on self-sufficiency basis, the consequent indus- 
trial order would not develop into a menace to the neighbouring 
countries. In this manner, India’s trade relations with the other 
countries would solely be for mutual benefit and not for exploi- 
tation. This should normally abate the incidence of war. 

Science of Industrial Relations 

We have seen that in the West, the dev^elopment of peace- 
ful industrial relations has taken the line of democracy and 
Socialism. In England, for example, the Fabians argued that the 
greatest good of the greatest number would be promoted neither 
by laissez-faire nor by a proletarian dictatorship but by using 
"the instrument of franchise to capture Parliament and thus 
convert the State into an instrument of public welfare”. § 

5 Cole, G. n. H., A Short History of the liritish Workiny Class Movement, 
p. 230. 
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A special branch of industrial psychology' was developed 
in the West as an aid to scientific management. In big industrial 
concerns, effective control of the working men and women 
seemed difficult without an insight into the working of their 
minds. So industrial psychology' v.'as pressed into service. 
Various incentives were de\ised to call forth full capacities of 
the workers. Such was the nature of the democratic manage- 
ment where personal creativity flowed into group achievement 
and where personal enlargement and security were attained in 
co-operative labour. This was how industrial deraoci'acy was 
developed in the western nations. 

Gandhiji was an admirer of the Port Sunlight Colony of 
Messrs. Lever Bros, which is a model garden-village of Cheshire 
in England. The company^ works a big, busy- plan for the manu- 
facture of Sunlight soap for the "mountains of clothes to bo 
cleaned, millions of pairs of hands to be washed and countless 
chins to be shaved.”" “He who wants to make his men happy 
and contented.” Gandhiji had said in one of hi.? meeting.? at 
Ahmedabad, “can do it in a variety of ways. Do you know of 
Lever Bros.? Their Port Sunlight is an ideal colony.”* In his 
opinion Messrs. Lever Bros., “lost nothing by’ doing all that they' 
did. They’ felt so encouraged that they' even tried to create 
another Port Sunlight in Natafl'.f 

But in the same meeting he had explained more vividly 
his own view-point regarding labour relations. He said: 

Sheth Kasturbhai was deligtitcd wilh Povl Sunlichl and rigUtly. 
But Port Sunlight cannot be our ideal. Messrs, i.ever nro'-'. rcpre<^ont 
to rny mind the minimum standard that an employer must fio for hi*; 
employees. To do less would lie a discredit. But wo rannot afford to 
rest content with tliat. Wo mu.st think in terms of our own civilir-Ttlon. 
and if the picture pro.sented to us in the M.nhrddiarnt .md the Uatn.ay.'m 
of the social conditions prevailing in the ancient times be mrn'ct. our 

ideal would seem to go much farther tlian Port Sunliplit The rcl.-aion 

between mili-agenu; and mill-hands ought to be one of father and 
children or a.s between blood-Iirotlicrs. (Tin's is) what I regard ns liic 
highest ideal.t 

Thus even in the western countries, attempts arc being 
made for some time to evolve industrial relation.? on democratic 

1! The Story of Port SiinUyht. 1931. p. 7. 

* yonna Jnitia, 9-G-'27, p. 191. 
t Voung India, 10-5-’2S, p. 145. 
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and peaceful lines. In India, we are tiwing to achieve the same 
end through Sarvodaya i.e. through bringing about the greatest 
good of all by non-violent means. It is up to the proponents of 
democracy — both the indu.strialists and the workcr.s — to remem- 
ber that if this normal de.sire is not satisfied, the totalitarian 
ideology would certainly take the field. 

Ahmcdahad Textile Labour Association 

The second part of the the.sis give.s a I'unning hisloiy of ilic 
Ahmedabad To.xtilc Labour As.soeiation fro!n 1917 to 1955-59. 
It includes al.so a chaptei' on INTUC. This all-India organisation 
can be said to represent in a way a piolongation of the operation 
of the Gandhian lechnifiue and therefore, a natural e.xtension 
of tiio Ahmcdnbaii Labour Association. In the opinion of 
.Mahatma Gandiii. the A.‘'-.'Ociation j'cprcsent.s the o.vporiment 
of non-violence in labour work. During the whole jjeriod 
of .'18 vans, there was no major strike in Ahmedabad 
e.xcejit in 1!129. “It i.s significant," the Loyal Commis.sion of 
Labour in India (19.911 oleserved in it.s Lcj)ort, “that in .Ahmeda- 
bad there i.s greater understanding if not .sympathy between the 
employer.s and the cmjtloycd than is u.sua! elsewhere."^ This is 
probably the rea.=on v.'iiy “the mo.st notable arbitration machi- 
nery without any State intervention functioned in Ahmednbad’’.t 
The membershij) and finance of the A.ssociation for the last 
ten years are as follows: 




Monthly 

Monthly 

A'car 

Membership 

A vcr.Tce 

Average 


Income 

expen (lit u re 



Rupees 

Rupees 

1946-47 

49.2.14 

18.622 

23,623 

1947-48 

52.846 

26,752 

27.246 

1948-49 

1.04,180 

51.925 

39,181 

1949-50 

79.IvS5 

55,745 

47.313 

1950-51 

7.8,43 7 

.54.840 

52.647 

1951-52 

73,410 

51.114 

53.821 

1952-53 

75.302 

50,555 

-52.3.35 

1953-54 

81,1.39 

55.767 

52.173 

1954-55 

82.201 

57,322 

54.12.3 

1955-56 

80.587 

59.447 

59,514 : 


” P. 3 !0. 

t Trade Vidnnixrn in India, cited lieforc. p. 3GS. 
t The Ahmedabad Textile Labour AssociCiticn liccords. 
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The Association’s main activities are: 

1- Redress of complaints, 

2. Social welfare, and 
•3. Office administration. 

The Association regards its social welfare activities as most 
important. According to Shrtmati Anasuyabehn Sarabhai; 

Mere struggle for wage increase and for other amenitios of life are 
not the end of all activities (of lahour union.s).. . .Etiually important is 
the workers’ all-round development, happine.'-s and becoming ideal citi- 
zens in Tievsonal, family and social life.^ 

This is the reason wh}’’ the Association since its incejition. Ls 
spending substantial amounts towards its social welfare acti- 
vities. The following table shows the amounts the organization 
has spent during the last nine years: 


Year 

Amounts Expended 
Rupees 

1947-48 

1,25,195 

1948-49 

1,39,439 

1949-50 

2,27,149 

1950-51 

2,1S,496 

1951-52 

2,63,703 

1952-53 

2,55,926 

1953-54 

2,24,017 

1954-55 

2,27.927 

1955-56 

2,50,831 5 


One can imagine what an enlightening influence Iho.^c wel- 
fare activities provide to the life of the workens.* The A.s.>ocia- 
tion was running during the year of inao-’or., -oS reading room:' 
and libraries, 3 schools. S gymnasiums, and 4 disrcnsaric.':. 

i: Indian Worl.cr. Spccinl Intlopcndcnco Number, p. 20. 

§ For detnils. .=pe Appendix I, Tabic 5. 

Cf. "If welfare fciwices are applied as a part of a p.mern o! s 'Crii ad- 
vancement, they can be of sciwicc not onl.v to the -.vorher.' v.i o 5 tnrbt fmr.t 

them, but also to the employer and inilirectly to .riwirty as .a v. lui;c Se p',- 

cion and antagonism towards welfare mca.suros have not yet di-nppr rir. ;. but 
they are steadily giving v.'ay to increasing unaerst.anding and .-.rtive support 
on tb.e part of all concornod,"— Paul Chu, /.L.O. krririr, June lOrr,. 
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Relevant information pertaining to the Ahmedabad Tex- 
tile industry for the same years is given below to give the reader 
a comparative idea about the extent of the work of the Labour 
Association: 

Ahmctlnbnd Colton Textile Industry 


Year 


No. 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

Total wage 



of 

spindle.s 

looms 

men at 

Bill { Rs. 


Mills 

in.sudled 

installed 

work . 

in lakhs) 

1948-49 

74 

18,75,340 

42.403 

1,30.366 

2111.39 

1949- 

-50 

74 

19.16,908 

42,256 

1,19.940 

1933.42 

1950- 

-51 

74 

19,80,032 

42.165 

1,20.158 

2071.57 

1951- 

-52 

74 

20,23,552 

42,371 

1.25.618 

2004.87 

195.’- 

-53 

74 

20,55.710 

42.578 

1,25.146 

2284.11 

1953- 

-54 

74 

20.67.200 

42.607 

1,25.984 

2135.69 

1954- 

-55 

71 

20,23,890 

41,519 

1,26,612 

2121.51 


The production in Ahmedabad per worker per month is 
about SOO (105G) yards while the average Indian production is 
GOO (195G) yards.f The absenteeism figures for Ahmedabad 
since 1947 till Sept. lO-of), are the least among the three textile 
centres of the Bombay Slate.:;: The percentage of deficit budgets 
(1948) in Ahmedabad was 20; while the same in Bombay was 
33.5. § The dearness allowance till J9.33 was gcnei-ally greater in 
Ahmedabad than in Bombay.' The bonus sums (195.5) in Ahme- 
dabad and Bombay were rcsjiectivcly Ks. 90 and Rs. (M-4-5.t The 
})opularity of the peace method can be gauged by the fact that the 
INTUC of all the labour organizations today commands the 
ovenvhelming membership. 1 

Peace, a Force in the Modern "World 

Industrial peace, we repeat, should be regarded ns a part 
and parcel of the whole peace of man’s life and as such can- 
not be established in industry unless peace in other departments 

t Ccntcitarij Volimtc, cltctl before, p, 13 !. 
t Appendix I. Table 1. 

5 Appendix I, Table 2. 

* Appendix I, Table 3. 
t Appendix I, Tabic •!. 
r Appendix I, Table 7. 
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of life has also been achieved. That would be a possibilit.v when 
there is economic equality, political liberality and spiritual 
catholicity. Sarvodaya seeks to build up a social order where 
all would be able to accomplish their progress without coming 
in conflict with anybody else. Non-violence thus become.^ a law 
of life. 

The whole world today is marching towards oneness. In 
fact, this is the spiritual urge which is driving man from time 
immemorial to seek the fulfilment of his life in his merging in 
the universe. "This movement of humanity all these years has 
been towards human brotherhood. ”§ In modern limes such en- 
deavours are multiplied manj' times. Erstwhile fighting nation.^ 
are signing international pacts for the furtherance of com- 
mercial enterprises and for mutual helj). Ambassadorial 
missions are exchanged for mutual understanding. World mox'e- 
ments of labour, women and children are intended to help all 
nations to march together. The United .Nations Organization 
(UNO) is launching big schemes to help nations to undertake 
programmes for health, education, agriculture, dairying, etc.,, 
and is offering experts to direct the operations of these .schemes. 
Are these not man’s conscious efforts tfi realize the unity of 
humanity? Colds and fevers are our physical ailments; preju- 
dices, jealous3^ avarice and anger are the deformities of our 
minds which deflect us from the path of progre.ss. Man's frantic 
efforts to seek his development through identification with 
humanitj'- are meant to discipline his wajnvard desires and to 
negate the limitations of his finite existence. 

Lenin, Stalin, and Hitler created divisions in nations and 
races and made them fight among themselves. But was not their 
departure from earth a signal for their political descendants to 
declare their readiness to co-operate with their erstwhile 
enemies? Was not Gandhiji’s following Marx a historical ncce.'- 
sityl Where would man bo in this great advance, if he refuse.? 


§ Dr. Radhakrishnan, S., ^fahatnia Gandhi, p. 20. 

Cf.gf^ rsRT'Tvf; I 

frnqirm'Tfinrr c-. 

(In whom the Soul became all the beings.)— //tmpcrjf.-’.c';, 7. 
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to cultivate non-violence but v.'ould continue to beat his old 
drum of class-war? 

The Message of San’odaya 

Let us examine industrial relations on the background of 
these world forces. Would the modern capitalist ever hope to 
continue to score \-ictories over their workers when the prole- 
tariats are ruling in the neighbouring nations? The progress of 
the consciousness of freedom is the essence of modern history. 
Sei'fs are becoming free, small nations ai-e becoming indepen- 
dent, princes suri-endered their age-old kingdoms and zamindars 
donate a part of their lands to tire landless. The v.-hole atmos- 
phere is surcharged with the clamour “Sun-ender or ye shall 
sink”. Karl Marx asserted that tlris tt'ansfer of wealth was im- 
possible rvithout violence. Mahatma Gandhi demonstrated that 
with pei'suasion, love and jratience. the ti'ansfer ran be cfTccted, 

But the peace to be elTective mu.st bo all comprehensive and 
integrated. This is the mc.‘=.-age of Sarvodaya. It rcquii'cs that 
peace must pci'mcatc ail the flepartments of man’s life. His 
politics, economies, education, science, religion, social activities 
and social coirtacts. art, law and ethics, and his commoi'ce and 
industry must be the exprc.ssioirs of his non-violence. Mahatma 
Gandhi rightly a.sscrted, '‘Non-violence can be and has to be 
prnctiseii by society as a whole.”* 

The atUiirrmcnt of fi-cedoni. the functioning of the Consti- 
tuent As.sembly. the adoption of the Constitution, countrnvide 
elections on the basis of adirlt franchise, the merging of the 
States, the Bhoodair movement, the abolition of zaraindari and 
the adoption of the .-ocialistic pattern of ."ociety for future India 
are significant steps of the national r-econstruction taken 
by our Governmcirt in consonance witli the Gandhian idcologv' 
of peace. The great worL of the second Five-Year Plan lies now 
ahead of us. Our Government has fixed up pr-oduction targets in 
all the sector's of industr-y. Obviously. (Iris would be a tremen- 
dous corpor-ate activity which demands the close co-operation 
of the employers and the employees. The Rcjrort of the Fir'st 
Five-Year Plan has made a pointed reference to the peaceful 


Harijan, 12-r-’-17. 
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and democratic relationship which must exist between all the 
participants of this colossal work. It said: 

Society can develop and adapt itself to changing conditions as an 
integral whole and the position occupied by particular classes at a 
given time can be altered peacefully by democratic methods through 
these very classe.? appreciating the need for change and respecting the 
democratic method.t 

Democratic relationship in industiy can be secured only by 
bringing about a change of heart in all the parties concerned. 
While considering the Companies Act, 1956, we had in view 
only the managing agents and shareholders. Shree Shankarlal 
Banker suggests now an advance step as below: 

The Government should now replace this by such legislation regard- 
ing limited companies in which the “Article of Association” and "?.remo- 
randum” should state clegrly that in the management of industries in 
addition to the reasonable benefits of managing agents and share- 
holders, the interests of the workers, consumers and the society as a 
whole should also be safeguarded. , .that it is the people who are the 
masters and that the managing agents are only their Irustecs.ll 

The idea of trusteeship should not be taken as a mere 
slogan. George Goeder, himself an American industrialist, gives 
in his book. Future of Private Enterprise, some examples of 
proprietors who are guided by the principle of trusteeship. In 
Germany Carl Zeisis, the owner of the renowned blast factoiy, 
runs his concern as a trustee and has achieved considerable suc- 
cess. The American author has come to the conclusion after an 
exhaustive survey that partnership between management and 
workers alone can save the future of industry.* 

Altruism, the Onlj" Way to Peace 

The establishment of peace is a great and good work and 
requires an effort and a sacrifice of old cherished privilege.s and 
aspirations. In the very nature of things, the pioneers in the 
field would only be a few noble .^ouls. Those alone who feel 
intense love and sympathy for humanity and are read}' to parti- 
cipate in its joys and sorrows, would be deeply moved to under- 
take works of altniism, genero.sity and sacrifice. In the Gandhinn 

p. 17. 

f.\rtirle "Concept of Trii.-'lcethip in Industrv" In the Inriinn Wor!:rr, 
Special Indcpcncloiice .Number. .August 19S7. p. 2.~i. 

** Summ.u'izcd from the article quotofi above. 
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technique, the Jiumhrr of pioneers does not count. “In Satya- 
graha, success is possible even if, there is only one Satyagrahi 
of the proper stamp, ”i was the reply of Gandhiji given to one 
of the questions of the Hunter Committee. Those employers and 
employees who believe in the Sarvodaya ideal should start from 
themselves. History shows that it is initiall}’ the isolated indi- 
viduals who were able to change the life currents of humanity. 
Buddha, •^lohammcd. Jesus Christ, Gandhi or Lenin started on 
their mission alone. Their followers came on later. Great reforms 
begin always with individuals. 

India’s Heritage 

Peace is in the vciy veins of the Indians. Do not Hindus' 
morning and evening prayers invoke peace for all the world? 
Indeed, their conception of peace is not restricted to human 
beings alone, but is extended even to four-footed animals. 
“Hinduism excludes all exploitation.. . .She is not to copy 
Europe blindly, Gandhiji has warned us. The very meaning of 
the word “Islam” is “peace”, “safety”, “.salvation”. The message 
of Jesus Christ is to love one’s neighbour as oneself. According 
to Gandhiji. “Christianity's particular contribution is that of 
active lovc.”'^ Peace, therefore, is India’s precious heritage. He 
further wrote: “our Socialism and Communism should be based 
on non-violence and on harmonious co-operation of labour and 

capital, landlord and tenant 1 have no doubt that we make 

as good an approach to Socialism as is possible for any nation, 
not excluding Riussia, and that without violence.”t 

Is it not our capital duty to continue this noble tradition 
of peace in all the departments of our life including that of 
indiLstry? Shall we acquit ourselves creditably? 


t Yoking India. 21-2-’20. 

§ Ilnrijau, 2G-12-’3G, and Young India, ll-S-’20. 
• Young India, 31-12-’31. 
t Ilarijan, 2-l-’37, p. 375. 
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Appendix I 

Table 1 

Percentage of Absenteeism in Cotton Industry 


Period 

Bombay 

Ahmedabad 

Solapur 

1947 (Average) 

14.4 

6.4 

19.1 

1948 

13.3 

5.9 

18.1 

1949 

159 

7.4 

21.3 

1950 

14.5 

8.4 

20.1 

1951 

12.7 

S.3 

18.7 

1952 

12.7 

8.S 

20 2 

1953 

12.6 

9.4 

20.4 

1954 

10.8 

8.7 

17.4 

1955 : 




Jan. 

7.3 

5.8 

16.9 

Feb. 

6.9 

6.5 

18.4 

March 

8,6 

6.9 

18.2 

April 

9.6 

7.6 

19.8 

May 

10.2 

8.7 

23,5 

June 

8.7 

7.5 

18.5 

July 

7.8 

6.6 

16.0 

Aug. 

7.4 

6.2 

14.8 

Sept. 

7.6 

6.6 

15.4 


-The Indian Labour Year Book, 1954-55, p. 33. 
Tabic 2 


DEFICIT BUDGETS (I94S) 


Centre 

Bombay 

Ahmedabad 

Families 

inquired 

2030 

1820 

deficit 

budgets 

681 

362 

Percentage 
of deficit 
Budgets 

33.5 

20.0 

- Report on 

an Inquiry 

into Family Budgets 

of Industrial 

Workers of Ahmedabad by the Goyernment of India, 1948. 
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Table 3 

Monthly Dearness Allowance in Two Imporlamt Textile Centres 


Year 

Bombay 

Ahmedabad 


Rs.As.Ps. 

Rs.As.Ps. 

1947 

40-6—3 

55-2-5 

1948 

50-3—6 

62-12-11 

1949 

51-8-3 

67-15—7 

1950 

52-5-10 

71-6-5 

1951 

57-7-0 

70-10-3 

1952 

59—4—0 

70-13-11 

1953 

66—2—0 

76-15—1 

1954 

71-11—0 

68-0-9 

1955 

64-12—0 

' 53-13—3 


- Bombay Uihour Gazettes. 


Table 4 

Bonus at Two Important Textile 

Centres 

Year 

Bombay 

Ahmedabad 


Rs.As.Ps. 

Rs.As.Ps. 

1946 

78-0-0 

84-0-0 

1947 

97-0-0 

96-0-0 

1948 

198-0-0 

202-0-0 

1949 

88-0-0 

90-0-0 

1950 

80-0-0 

90-0-0 

1951 

136-8-0 

135-0-0 

1952 

54-8-9 

20-0-0 

1953 

65-7-6 

50-0-0 

1954 

65-7-1 

50-0-0 

1955 

64-4-5 

90-0-0 


-Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association’s Records 
& The Bombay Cotton Mill Worker. 
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Table 6 

SOCIAL WELFARE WORK 
of the 

AHMEDABAD TEXTILE LABOUR ASSOCIATION 


Type of social 
activity 

1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1. Reading 
Rooms 
& Libraries 

75 

75 

75 

46 

51 

58 

2. Schools 

9 

9 

9 

6 

3 

3 

3. Gymnasiums 

9 

9 

7 

8 

8 

8 

4. Dispensaries 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

- Ahmcdabad Textile Labour Association Records 


Table 7 

Membership of All India Organizations 
as on 31st March, 1955 

Name of the Organization 

No. of 
affiliated 
unions 

Total 

membership 

Indian National Trade union 



Congress (INTUC) 

604 

9,30,968 

All India Trade Union Congress 

481 

3,06,963 

United Trade Union Congress 

228 

1,95,242 

Hind Mazdoor Sabha 

157 

2,11,315 

Total 

1,470 

16,44,488 


-The Indian Labour Year Book, 1954-55, p. 157. 
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Appendix III 

THE AHMEDABAD TEXTILE LABOUR ASSOCIATION’S 
PLAN OP" ACTIVITIES 

Standing Order No. 1 

The following revised Plan of Activities is adopted for the 
administrative work of the Te.xtile Labour Association, 
Ahmedabad: 

I. KLECTIOX AND JIKETIKCS 

(1) Election under the Constitution: (a) Departmental 
Unions; (b) Ward Unions. 

(2) Meetings under the Constitution : (a) Advisory Com- 
mittee; (b) Central Executive Committee; (c) Executive Com- 
mittees of Constituent Unions; (d) Joint Board of Representa- 
tives; (e) Board of Representatives of Constituent Unions; 
(f) Ward Union meetings. 

(3) Other Meetings : (a) Standing Committees; (b) Special 
Committees; (c) General Meetings; (d) Mill Meetings; (e) Ward 
Meetings; (f) Staff Administrative Meetings; (g) Miscellaneous 
Meetings. 

H. MESJBBRSinP FJEES 

(1) Collection : (a) Departmental Unions — Group A, 
Group B, Group C; (b) Ward Unions. 

(2) Recording ; (a) Departmental Unions; (b) Ward 
Unions. 

in. UMOX DE\a5LOPMEXT 

fl) Propaganda and Organization: (a) Departmental 
Unions; (b) Ward Unions. 

(2) Vigilance : (a) Departmental; (b) Ward. 

IV. COXniTIOXS OP WORK' .AXI) DISPUTES 

(a) Conditions; (b) Complaints. 

(c) Action under the Bombaj’- Industrial Disputes Act; 
(d) Arbitration; (e) Labour Legislation. 
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V. TRADE DEN'EriTS 


(1) Victimization Benefit. 

(2) Legal Aid : (a) Industrial; (b) General. 

(3) Strike Aid. 

(4) Help in Compensation of Accidents. 

(5) Employment Aids : (a) Secondary Occupations; 

(b) Other Aids. 

VI. SOCIAL CENTUl'XS 

(1) Recreation. 

(2) Health. 

(3) Instruction : (a) Libraries and Reading Rooms; 

(b) Visual Education. 

(4) Miscellaneous. 

VTI. SOCIAL RimTERMENT 

(3) Education: (a) Day Schools; (b) Night Schools; 

(c) Adult Literacy Classes; (d) Nursery School; (e) Girls’ Hostel; 
(f) General. 

(2) Medical Aid. 

(3) Cheap Credit and Savings. 

(4) Work for Back-ward Communities. 

(5) Cheap Stores. 

(6) Welfare Work among Women. 

(7) Miscellaneous. 

vni. CIVICS 

(1) Civic Conditions. 

(2) Municipal Complaints. 

(3) Labour representation in the Municipality. 

IX. INFORMATION BUREAU 

(1) Library. 

(2) Cuttings. 

(3) Bibliography and Reference. 

(4) Investigations. 

(5) Compilation. 

X. runiiiciTY 

(1) Periodical: {a) Majiir Sandesh. 

(2) Miscellaneous. 
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XI. nra.ATIONS WITH OTimR SECTIONS OF LABODK 

(1) Local. 

(2) Textile Federation. 

(3) Other Centres. 

XII. OFFICE ADMINISTHATION 

(1) Constitution and Bye-laws. 

(2) Returns and Procedure under Government Acts and 
Rules. 

(3) Organization of Work : (a) Plan and Time Studies; 
(b) Distribution of AVork; (c) Rules and Instructions. 

(4) Staff. 

(5) Records. 

(6) Reports. 

(7) Other Arrangements. 

(8) Office Information. 

(9) Central Correspondence. 

(10) Cash. 

(11) Stationery, Store and Stock. 

(12) Accounts. 

XIII. sunsronvnv AcrmiiEs 

(1) Press. 

(2) Studio. 


XIV. GRNEnan 


SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


[Note: In tin.' following 5?olcct Hlbllogrnphy, all the hook.s, o.xcopting 
those bearing asterisk, which have been described as published from 
Aliniodnbad have been imbllshcd by the Xavajlvan Publi.shing House, 
Ahmedabad-M.] 
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Drink, Drugs, and Gambling, Ahmedabad, 1952. 
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